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eal an for a Fermanent Urganization to Fromote the Use o 00 
nar ’ “ 
ft 
3 4° AS SUBMITTED TO THE MASS MEETING OF LUMBERMEN HELD IN CHICAGO FEBRUARY 24-25. 
Par 
5 The fundamental aim in bringing together at this meeting the rep- facturers’ Association is based on motives of efficiency and economy. 
ag resentatives of the lumber industry is to lay the foundation for a It is the plan which has received the approval of many representative 
1% permanent organization to promote the rightful use of forest products. lumbermen who have considered the matter, and seems to avoid the 
ent am » ;. err ' . an ° ‘ - ° : . 
11 lhe facts presented regarding the existing status of wood as a build- many difficulties incident to the creation of an entirely new organiza- 
ste ing material clearly indicate the necessity for a definite propaganda tion. It will codrdinate the various interests effectively, and give 
= of education and publicity among consumers of lumber. It is also opportunity for immediate action through connection with a fully 
ctra : ; ; ; . el : : ; 

, $4 clearly evident that the consumer is now being educated to think he organized association. Under the proposed plan all interests will sup- 

= wants building material other than lumber. This meeting, by its very port the movement and the distributers of lumber and timberland 

ed. existence, shows the desire for creative action, while the information owners will participate in the development of the work and be fully 
ptio presented emphasizes the urgent need of aggressive measures. The represented on the Advisory Committee. 

vl jumbermen can not afford to let matters drift, nor can they ignore the Field of Work 

} be fact that trade extension is being retarded by many factors besides a Sia tate ac aot ’ 

ab] . ne ei 2 ‘paian _ oo : The initial field of activity covers the following: 
poor business conditions. The time is opportune for concerted action, ag oo Site : 

: ae i i : : (1) To compile full and reliable information upon: 

Yoas and it would be inviting calamity to adjourn this convention without a: Wile Kies 

° ° ° . ° rire Losses. 

- adopting a plan which is so sound and comprehensive that everybody 

liev. 5 ; F : . ae b. Insurance Rates. 

em in any way connected with the lumber business will see its practical «. Reiidine Cede 

or Ge 236 

d to value and back it whole heartedly. - : a 

eae d. Uses of Wood. 

ween The Need. e. Substitutes for Wood. 

one The need is apparent, since the lumber industry is suffering for f. Anti-Wood Legislation. 

paito’ want of a national champion of its interests in matters of trade ex- (2) To codperate with and assist other organizations of wood- 

hand tension. Neither the manufacturers nor distributers have told the working and consuming interests. 

ate consumers how, when, and where the wood may best be used, nor (3) To disseminate information by speakers, bulletins, news- 

have they aggressively met competition, but instead have allowed papers and magazine articles, exhibits, advertising ete. 

0 x e . Ny ° . a 

>, an other building materials to beat wood out on its own ground. This upon the properties and uses of wood. 

-rices e » ° e . ‘ wn . oe * ° ‘ . * ° . e 

supine acceptance of what comes in the way of orders, with no attempt (4) To oppose unfair discrimination against wood in building 
to fight for business or to promote grades and kinds of wood to meet codes, regulations, ordinances, legislation ete. 
specific service requirements, simply gives the other fellow an open (5) To conduct technical investigations of the properties of wood 
the field. Not only are the other materials sold for purposes where lumber as a construction material. 

ested : ° 

SSity would be as good or better, but they are constantly improved and (6) To develop and extend practical fire prevention methods and 

a, made to serve the consumers’ needs more perfectly. Such methods processes. 

ings. win permanent trade, and the materials thus perfected and adapted Administration. 

inues on . ° 7} rey j j } 

wilt to specific uses become so firmly intrenched that wood will never get To properly carry on the work proposed, the organization should 

tocks ° : oe a ey : _ : . > ° a : ° 

e for back its lost ground. In fact, the existing information regarding the consist of a manager, who will be the administrative head; a statis- 

— best use of wood in relation to service requirements has not even been tician; a construction engineer; a publicity expert on a consulting 

es at compiled, much less made available to either the consumer or the lum- basis, and, if funds are available, consulting engineers in two or three 

have bermen themselves. Much prejudice against wood exists because its cities. 

gon merits have not been convincingly presented, its uses wisely advocated, Finances. 

— nor its availability explained. This lack of knowledge has been in- This department of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 

ading . : : : ee Soon ; : — ‘ 

uiries creased and misconceptions created by the active propaganda for other tion is to be created and the work begun as soon as a minimum of 

i. materials which in many cases are not as economical or desirable as $50,000 per year is secured for at least five years. The importance 

_.. wood. 2 of this undertaking fully justifies a more liberal expenditure, and 

flour The Aim. starting from this minimum the work can be developed in extent and 

nt in ‘ . ‘ on ° ‘ - P ‘ ‘ 

Gates The necessity of forcibly meeting present conditions is so apparent efficiency as more funds are made available. The organization is to be 
that the following plan is proposed as a means of creating and main- financed by the lumber manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers and allied 
taining a strong, permanent, national bureau, representing all branches interests. 

ies of the lumber trade and allied interests. This organization will have Plans for financing the proposed organization have been outlined, 
v.00) e . . . . 

ne as its fundamental objects the development of the lumber market, so as to distribute the support among the various interests represented. 
the education of the consumer of lumber and forest products, and the These plans, however, are subject to modification, and involve so many 
-" promotion in all legitimate ways of the use of wood wherever it is the details that it is not deemed advisable to present them at this time. If 
9.00 best available material or wherever it can be made equal to other the convention approves the general plan assurances can be given that 
materials for the service required. the details of the financing will be worked out on a basis equitable 

5.50 son ts o all concerned. 

"35 Organization. to all concerned 
eed ; : ee. ' [Note—The plan above published is as it was originally submitted by the 
< The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association will be asked executive committee of the Forest Products Federation. The committee to which 
45 to create a Department of Trade Extension, to be administered with it was — approved it in general but made some detail changes in it, sub- 
4 i ‘ : . stantially as follows: The department of trade extension to have its own sep- 
.88 ; sentative : : aaa ; . I 
i the assistance of an Advisory Committee composed of a representa arate manager and its advisory committee, to be composed of one wholesaler, 

30:00 wholesaler, retailer, consumer, timberland owner, and representatives one retailer, one timberland owner and three lumber manufacturers, the chairman 

28.00 of ‘associations interested in the use of wood. of the executive committee also to be a member of the advisory committee; this 

12.00 advisory committee to undertake the securing of funds and endeavor to raise 

4 Centralization and Economy. $200,000 yearly for five years’ active work, to be begun as soon as a minimum 
"85 





This proposed centralization of the promotion and educational efforts 
of the lumber trade under the direction of the National Lumber Manu- 






of $50,000 yearly shall have been guaranteed. The duties of the construction 
engineer, statistician, publicity expert and consulting engineers were also more 
fully described. ] 
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is fast reducing competition to an almost negligible quantity 
for those dealers who have put them in stock. Our sales 
have increased over 50 per cent in the past three F ' 
years. This means only one thing:—We are giving the best 
value in doors on the market, and are giving depend- 
able service. 
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We want to prove this to you 





and show you wherein you will be the gainer by handling 
Neenadoors—the line of popular designs and ready sellers. 


Prt We manufacture Oak, Birch and Red Gum 
—— Doors; also Oak, Birch and Gum Trim—and we 
can ship in straight or mixed cars. Ca 


Write your jobber for prices and other information or 
let us help you select a mixed car of our best sellers. IN 


Hardwood Products Company, ; 


THE WORLD’S LEADING RED GUM DOOR SPECIALISTS. n' 
CHICAGO OFFICE: NEW YORK OFFICE: ti 


One of many styles of 909 Peoples Gas Bldg., Neenah, Wisconsin 9047 Metropolitan Life Bldg., a 


Fancy Fronts we make. John W. Anderson, Mer. Octavius Leon, Mer. . 
































“T HE EVERLA ST ( KI ND - adds just that touch of exquisiteness 


‘Finest Maple Flooring 





demanded by the fastidious. Criti- 
acture 114 Differep, v cal inspection of all lumber used 


anut \ =, ‘ 
wer A List of Bargains Wigg. in its manufacture insures 
we for Prompt Shipment: Qs 


48,000’ 1 23 4 == pena out Doartos. Ps me 
60,000’ 13-16 x ear Maple Flooring. U f li d B Val 
12,000’ 13-16 x 2%” Clear Birdseye Maple Flooring. norm Qua an 1 ue 
60,000’ 13-16 x2” Clear Qtd. White Oak Flooring. 
65,000’ 3-8 x 2” Clear Beech Flooring. 
38-000 S82” Clear Maple Flooring. Deal ho handle “Finest” 
Oo if x ear Maple Floorin 2 
63.000" 3-8 x 1!" Clear Qtd. White Oak Flooring. Dealers who handle “Finest” say 
95,000’ 3-8 x 2” Clear Qtd. White Oak Flooring. it sells itself. Write for prices. 
14,000’ 3-8 x1 4 Select Qtd. _ Oak Fig. 


00’ 3-8 x 2 
ap Le, 





3.0 
Select Gta, White Oak Flooring. ese 
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Washington State Shingle Industry De- 


pendent Upon Tariff Protection. 

The legislature of the State of Washington passed an 
act memorializing Congress to come to the relief of shin 
gle manufacturers of the State by reinstating a tariff 
on this product. There was no opposition and prac 
tically no discussion, so the act was scarcely noticed 
by the citizens of the State. Such an act will have little 
or no effect on Congress or the Administration, but it 
shows the unanimity of the people of the State on the 
subject and furnishes unimpeachable evidence of the 
need of relief at the hands of the national Government. 

The shingle mills of the State of Washington under 
normal conditions would manufacture approximately 
12,000,000,000 shingles annually, which is estimated to 
be more than 60 percent of the shingles consumed in the 
United States. Since the removal of the duty the im- 
ports of shingles from Canada have more than doubled 
and the ratio will undoubtedly increase. The shingles 
imported from Canada during 1914, a large part of 
which came from British Columbia, were about 12 per- 
cent of the amount manufactured in Washington. With 
the consumption somewhat reduced by business condi- 
tions in this country this 12 pereent of imports has 
easily been enough utterly to demoralize the entire in- 
dustry in Washington and shingles have been and are 
now selling for less than any time in the last twenty 
years, 

With the lumber and shingle business in the doldrums 
merchants and professional men all over the State are 
erying hard times and are just a eager for relief as 
are the shingle men themselves. The Bureau of Com- 
merce and Labor of the Department of Commerce has a 
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local iebiehieitid in Seattle for the purpose of investi- 
gating business conditions in the State and making 
recommendations that will be passed on to Secretary 
Redfield for the improvement of business conditions of 
the country. The representative in Seattle had not been 
in the city twenty-four hours, according to his own state 
ment, until he discovered that the condition of general 
business in Washington depended on the condition of 
the Jumber and shingle business. Therefore he began 
at once to seek information as to what could be done to 
aid that business, as in this way he would be benefiting 
all lines of business. 

No doubt many things could be done to aid this busi- 
ness, but none of them would have any material effect 
so long as there was no duty on shingles. To replace 
the tariff is the one great thing needed to put the 
shingle business in a place where it has a chance, and 
that is the one phase of the situation the present Con- 
gress, Secretary Redfield and the Administration will 
not consider, Is it any wonder that western lumbermen 
take little stock in lumber investigations by the Gov 
e*nment? 





Forestry in Wisconsin Receives a Legal 
Setback. 


Wisconsin has made much progress in State forestry. 
The influences that led to the establishment of State for- 
estry were the desire to perpetuate the splendid forests 
of Wisconsin, to make use in a productive way of land 
which was practically worthless for agriculture, and 
wish to protect the water supply of the State. 

In north central Wisconsin is a wonderful tangle 
of lakes and streams that provides tremendous horse 
power when properly harnessed, and the harnessing of 
these streams has gone on apace. But a very evident 
ilanger, years ago, was that the clearing of the land in 
this particular region would make the streams’ flow 
unreliable gnd handicap the water power development 
Which was so much needed in the industries of the 
State. Further, little of that section was suited to 
agriculture. 

Now, as the result of a friendly action started by the 
attorney general of the State under the direction of the 
governor for the purpose of testing the constitutionality 
of certain sections of the statutes which provide for a 
forest reserve and make appropriations for the pur- 
chase of lands for that purpose, the supreme court of 
the State has handed down a 50,000-word opinion that 
declares unconstitutional many of the most important 
sections of the present law, and overthrows an amend- 
ment to the constitution that was adopted by the people 
in the interest of forestry. 

The opinion is very lengthy and covers the constitu- 
tional, legislative, judicial and administrative history 
of the State since 1846 respecting works of internal 
improvement, trust fund lands, the necessity of devot 
ing all of the swamp lands to the school fund class, the 
scope of taxation authority, particularly as to forestry 
matters, and the necessity of adhering to the constitu 
tional scheme. 

The decision declares that the amendment to the 
constitution that was designe to permit the promo- 
tion of forestry at State expense was not legally 
adopted; that the land purchase contracts, obligating 
the State, were, except in emergency cases, prohibited 
by the constitution; that the use of trust funds of the 
State by investment in lands was unconstitutional be- 
cause it created liabilities in excess of the constitutional 
limit and violated the authorized use of trust lands and 
trust funds. Furthermore, it was unconstitutional, the 
decision states, to take the school and university lands 
out from under their former control and place them in 
the hands of a board of forestry. All legislation 
going back over the whole period of the creation of a 
State forest reserve which did these things was declared 
unconstitutional. In regard to the general subject the 
court said: 





In entering upon a field of activity as a State, regardless of 
how beneficial advancement may appear to be, we should stop 
to earnestly and efficiently inquire whether there are constitu- 
tional restraints in our pathway. ‘The people, as a whole, 
upon reflection will always be found to desire those safeguards 
maintained in all their integrity. Often enthusiastic, well 
meaning experimenters and intended promoters of the common 
good chafe under such restraints or blindly go on unmindful 
of the sleeping danger which needs but the judicial touch to 
effectually bar the way. 
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It is too early yet to ‘eatilealili the full effect of the 
decision; but that the entire forest policy of Wisconsin 
will have to be revised is evident. And if the benefits 
already accomplished are to be preserved the work must 
be done over again from the beginning. In view of the 
tact that many questions of property rights, as well as 
of State procedure, are involved it looks as though the 
friends of the State forest reserve will have their work 
cut out for them to accomplish in a legal way what the 


court now declares to have been done illegally. 
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Manufacturers of Longleaf Pine Suffer 
Through Substitutions. 


Longleaf pine manufacturers will find unusual interest 
in a collection of letters from prominent architects and 
engineers published on pages 27, 28 and 29 of this issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, dealing with the question 
of the substitution of other woods for longleaf. It is 
apparent from these communications that the idea does 
prevail in architectural and engineering circles that there 
is a scarcity of true longleaf timber of the sort that is 
wanted for the better class of standard mill or slow- 
burning construction. It is clear, also, that the present 
system of grading and inspection is not adequate to meet 
present conditions and that the price of good longleaf 
material is depressed to the level of value of the infe- 
rior material that is so frequently supplied for work 
for which longleaf pine has been specified. 

The remarks of R. D. Kohn, president of the National 
Fire Protection Association, addressing the Forest Prod- 
ucts Federation in session in Chicago Wednesday of this 
week, were strongly confirmatory of the views expressed 
by the majority of experts consulted on this question, 
and Mr. Kohn brought out strongly the additional fact 
that there is a direct relation between the practice of 
substitution of inferior wood for mill construction and 
the attitude of such organizations as his toward that 
type of construction. In other words, the supplying of 
inferior wood where longleaf pine is specified results in 
an inerease in the fire hazard in proportion as the build- 
ing is weakened, exposed to fungus attack ete. Every- 
one knows that fungus-rotted wood puts up little resist- 
ance to fire and that a half rotten structure is a de- 
cidedly bad risk; in addition to which, it is apt eventually 
to fall of its own weight. Mr. Kohn said he had long 
since abandoned mill construction in practice because of 
the difficulty of getting good longleaf timbers. If his 
yiews are echoed by a substantial majority of the pro- 
fession, other materials are enjoying a tremendous ad- 
vantage in this field of which they can be deprived when- 
ever southern pine manufacturers unitedly or longleaf 
pine manufacturers on their own account take up the 
work of establishing satisfactory grades, insuring effi- 
cient inspection and making known to all possible users 
the fact that there is plenty of longleaf pine of the sort 
wanted. 

There is no good reason why the price of high grade 
longleaf timbers should be based on the value of greatly 
inferior stock, except it be the indifference of the own- 
ers of longleaf stumpage. 





Market Extension Plans Call for Money 


and Brains. 

The plan of organization submitted to the mass meet- 
ing held in Chicago Wednesday and Thursday of this 
week and presented in full on the front page of this 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN represents a step in 
the right direction, but does not mean that the battle is 
won or that the future welfare of the lumber industry is 
assured by the steps thus far taken. 

The meeting brought out many important facts, a 
large majority of which have had exhaustive treatment 
in the columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in re- 
cent months. It concentrated those facts and put them 
in form that doubtless will accentuate their importance. 
It demonstrated to thinking lumbermen that something 
must be done if the industry is to retain its rank. 

But facts alone will accomplish little. They must be 
used wisely and forcefully. They must be backed by 
brains and money. If the plan submitted and adopted 
meets the reception it clearly merits neither brains nor 
money will be lacking to put it into execution. 

The time, however, is one for works rather than 
words. 

A. T. Gerrans, presenting the report of the committee 
on promotion, recalled the fact that the advocates of a 
general advertising campaign four years ago asked the 
lumber manufacturers of the country to assess them- 
selves one cent per thousand feet of production for an 
advertising fund. That request met with failure. Per- 
haps the failure was a blessing in disguise, for time 
at least has served to demonstrate a pressing need that 
such a fund would nowhere near accommodate. The 
situation calls for the expenditure of more money than 
the pioneers in this advertising plan then had any idea 
of asking for. 

The creation of a central bureau that will stand for 
the industry, that will serve as a source of information, 
that will direct scientific investigation, that will conduct 
forceful campaigns of education, that will serve as an 
inspiration to better methods of merchandising, in itself 
is a highly important accomplishment and one that 
must commend itself to every lumberman who has given 
the situation a minute’s analytical consideration. But 
that bureau or oganization, by whatever name it may 
be known, must have ample financial support. 

Now that the preliminary work has been done it re- 
mains to be seen whether lumbermen are prepared to 
come forward and do what they ought to do in the in- 
terest of their own business. The report given out by a 
well known manufacturer after the close of the con- 


vention to the effect that thirteen producers had gotten 
together and pledged their hearty financial support to the 
undertaking, contingent only on its receiving fair and 
reasonable support from all branches of the industry, 
is an indication that the plan will work out satisfac- 
torily. It was reported, too, that these thirteen millmen 
agreed that an assessment of one cent a thousand feet on 
the production of the country would not be sufficient 
and that it was their consensus that the rate should be 
two cents. All of which is doubly encouraging! 





Co-operation Essential in Promoting 
the Demand for Wood. 


If the Forest Products Federation meeting in Chicago 
this. week did not demonstrate an actual solidarity of the 
various departments of the lumber business it did, at 
least, demonstrate the common interest of all of these 
departments, and greatly assisted in bringing about the 
kind of active codperation that is necessary if some of 
the most manifest evils are to be remedied and it is as 
a whole to be put upon a more permanently sound basis. 

Timber owners, sawmill operators, wholesalers and re- 
tailers have only recently begun to realize the fact that 
each of them formed a part of one great business, and 
that they were interdependent for their several pros- 
perities. They have made rapid progress in assimilating 
that idea, until now its correctness is acknowledged in 
theory, although they have been so long separated, if not 
antagonistic, that it has been slow for them actually to 
get together. 

The timber owner, as such, felt himself in an impreg- 
nable position. He was in possession of the fundamental 
asset of the lumber business—the raw material. The 
sawmill could not operate without drawing upon his 
assets, and until a recent time it seemed to the timber 
owner that he was absolutely certain of profit on his in- 
vestment. But he has come to a time when doubt has 
arisen as to the absolute certainty of profit in the 
holding of timber. Owing chiefly to railroad develop- 
ment, absolutely more timber is available to the saw on 
short notice than ever before. While timber is being cut 
away many times faster than it is being produced, the 
immediately available supply has been increased. If the 
demand for timber were materially lessened—and condi- 
tions in the lumber department of the business seem to 
indicate that such a thing is possible—the timber owner 
must join hands with the other elements of the trade in 
educating the public in an appreciation of wood, and 
thus increase the use of lumber and therefore the market 
for timber. 

The sawmill man, whether a timber owner on the one 
hand of his business and a wholesaler on the other hand 
of it or not, until a few years ago felt assured of his 
position also. There were apparently an unlimited sup- 
ply of timber and an equally apparent unlimited demand 
for the product of the mill. And only within the last 
five or six years have the manufacturers of trees into 
lumber awakened to the fact that times were changing 
in the character and size of the demand for their prod- 
ucts, and that they must stand with the timber owner and 
the merchandiser of forest products to stop the inroads 
upon the lumber business. 

The lumber wholesaler was as slow as the timber owner 
to recognize the changing conditions, but he, too, now 
sees that he can not stand alone. 

The retailer has apparently been in about the most 
independent position of any department of the business. 
He has always been the advertiser because he stood next 
to the consumer. But his advertising was of a personal 
nature, and the money he spent for advertising was in 
promotion of his own business, and it did not appear to 
him to make much difference whether he considered him- 
self and advertised himself as a lumberman or as a 
retailer of building materials. He.had an enormous 
field of supply from which to draw his stocks, with a 
growing competition on the part of manufacturers and 
wholesalers for his trade. He seemed to be secure. 

But the retailer has awakened to the fact that he must 
be a retailer of lumber, primarily and all the time, or 
he will lose out in his business venture. 

Why? Because the basis of his business, as to both 
volume and profit, must depend upon lumber. It may 
be that conditions compelled him to be a purveyer of 
building materials in a general way, but every substitute 
for lumber which he fostered led him into a wide and 
loose competition in which as to profits he was certainly 
the loser. Therefore the retailer has awakened to the 
fact that he is a retail lumber dealer primarily; that the 
lumber part of his business is that upon which he must 
depend for his commercial success; and that therefore 
he must join with the other departments of the lumber 
business to promote wood. 

Now, then, out of this awakened sense of insecurity and 
a new admission of the solidarity of the lumber business 
has come a union of all these departments to the one 
end—the promotion of the demand for wood. The method 
of codperation is being felt out. But when men of the 
character of those who met in Chicago this week, repre- 
senting not merely brains and capital but the various 
departments of the lumber business, come together in so 
frank and friendly a way, abandoning old antagonisms 
and cultivating the new spirit of codperations, results are 
certain to be profitable to all, and as prompt as human 
business nature will permit. 





Recent Developments in Fire Insurance 
Endorse the Integrity of Wood. 


In last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER: \ yx 
were four notable contributions to the literatur: of 
fire prevention as related to frame building const .¢. 
tion, and they should not be allowed to pass into he 
back files of this publication and to fade from 
memory of readers without some emphasis | 
placed upon the notable and novel ideas present: 
' The interview with Fred J. Hoxie regarding 
practicability of protecting frame buildings’ with y- 
tomatic sprinklers is a thorough exposition of it 
subject by an acknowledged expert. He discusses \\¢ 
practical details and shows that a frame dwelling | iy 
be thoroughly protected in this way at an expe: ji. 
ture actually much smaller than the difference in «st 
between frame construction and that of brick or cem: it, 
Furthermore, these materials merely render the out: 
walls noncombustible, while automatic sprinklers ef 
tively take care of the inflammable contents. 

It-is, of course, true that sprinkler protection is © ot 
so distinctly advantageous in dwelling house fires as 
it is in protecting large quantities of inflammaiile 
contents in stores or factories. The average fraine 
dwelling fire loss in Chicago amounts to but little over 
$100 and the average water damage caused by the 
opening of a sprinkler head would probably run close 
to $25 and, of course, would be more than that if a 
piano or other valuable article of furniture were in 
the range of the sprinkler’s streams. The difference 
between the probable water damage from a sprinkler 
head and the probable damage by fire if the sprinkler 
head were not there to drench an incipient blaze is, 
of course, much greater in commercial sprinkler in- 
stallations. The average householder will, however, 
accept with complacency the probability of water 
damage in view of the almost absolute security 
against fire which is thereby afforded. ; 

The application of sprinklers to dwellings also re- 
quires some deviation from those principles which 
have been adopted with standard sprinkler equip- 
ments, and such equipments, in order to secure in- 
surance rate reductions, must have a double source 
of supply, and elevated water storage tanks and fire 
pumps are relied upon in addition to water pressure 
from the mains. There should be at least thirty 
pounds pressure at the sprinkler head, which calls for 
adequate pipe sizes in order to maintain this ter- 
minal pressure when a number of sprinklers open. It 
would, of course, be possible to obtain secondary 
water supply only by a codperation for all the houses 
within a given area, say a city block, and the con 
struction of an elevated water tank at a special height 
to give the required head might even so be objection 
able from aesthetic considerations. Sprinklers may, 
however, be relied upon to give adequate service un 
der city water pressure, even though this does not 
fulfill standard requirements. 

As far as is known there is in force nowhere at 
the present time an insurance rate differential for 
the protection of dwellings by sprinkler. equipment. 
As Mr. Hoxie says, this would inevitably come with 
the introduction of this form of protection for dweii- 
ings. 

Mr. Hoxie also offers some interesting comparisons 
between the methods by which the factory mutual 
insurance companies handle their business and the 
methods of the stock fire insurance companies. He 
shows pretty thoroughly how the dwelling insurance 
business of the country could be handled in a more 
efficient and more economical way. There is no doubt 
that proper inspection of dwelling risks is just as 
desirable as in commercial risks and by proper co- 
operation it could be accomplished without too great 
an expense. The expenditure of one-half percent of 
the premium, which is now made by the stock com- 
panies, is of course absurdly inadequate and it is en- 
tirely devoted to commercial risks, 

This subject was also ably handled in John W. 
Barry’s paper delivered at Milwaukee, Wis., and which 
is entirely new and entirely different from the very 
excellent paper on this subject which he had pre- 
sented at previous conventions. He shows very clearly 
that the national waste from fire is not the chief 
burden under which the American people are laboring, 
but the waste caused by the extravagant methods of 
securing and conducting business which are univer- 
sally employed by the stock fire insurance companies. 

The address by Arthur T. North, engineer, deliv- 
ered at the Milwaukee retailers’ convention and re- 
printed in full, is a very practical discussion of the 
subject from an engineer’s standpoint. A recommen- 
dation of this paper which should receive careful con- 
sideration by the lumber trade and should be put into 
effect at the earliest possible moment is the prepara- 
tion of a manual of conservative and safe employ- 
ment of wood in building construction. Mr. North 
pointed out that a specification on this subject occu- 
pying a booklet of perhaps eight pages could be given 
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wie distribution and would insure the avoidance of 
t) se points in the construction of frame buildings 


t) t have been the chief causes of fire. Among these 
h mentioned chimneys, fireplaces, heating pipes and 


fs, negleet in providing proper fire stops in cutting 
o¢ interior wall spaces and the disposition of gas or 
ot er lighting fixtures. Most of these are prominent 


among the causes of fire in both frame and brick 
buildings, but defective chimneys in particular do 
moch more damage in the frame building class. 
recent circular of the National Fire Protection 
A. ociation showed a picture of a church that had 


ea cht fire in the basement and the flames had com- 
muvicated throughout the hollow exterior walls to 
th roof. This is, of course, gross carelessness in 
bu ding construction, as the application of proper 


fir stops would absolutely have prevented making a 
chianey of the hollow exterior walls. This brings to 
min a certain large brick flat building in the Wilson 
Aycuue district of Chicago that has had two fires in 
the last two years. The first occurred in one of the 
wooden partition storerooms in the basement—a fire 


menace existing in nearly every flat building in the 
city. The second originated in the furnace room, and 
after the fire department thought it had been ex- 
tinguished it spread and smoldered through the com- 
municating spaces of the hollow partition walls to 
the upper floors of the building. In constructing that 
building the carpenters laid the floors without ex- 
tending them entirely beneath the built-in cupboards 
and drawer chests, with the result that rats and mice 
overran the entire building, showing that they had 
free ingress and egress throughout the walls; and 
where they can go a fire of course can penetrate. 
This shows that this particular evil is not entirely 
a feature of frame construction, but even there it is 
not at all a necessary evil. Undoubtedly proper at- 
tention to these details would tend greatly to reduce 
fires in frame buildings and thus give even smaller 
occasion for the unreasonable attacks being made 
upon wooden construction. 

The article on wooden shingles published by Wil- 
liam Bacon of the Davenport Peters Company in 
pamphlet form contains a considerable amount of new 


information, both regarding the wooden shingle and 
regarding the character of the attacks being made 
upon it by the National Fire Protection Association. 

There is still some uncertainty as to the commer- 
cial practicability of so treating building wood as to 
render it more resistant to fire. That the necessity 
for doing this is not nearly so great as many have 
imagined is, however, becoming increasingly obvious. 
There are other things that can be done to render 
wooden buildings more safe and for many types of 
construction the necessity of rendering them more 
safe is by no means so imperative as has been claimed. 
There is need first for a greater knowledge of the 
actual comparative experiences of wood and other 
buildings in different types of construction as ex- 
posed to the normal fire hazards of the locality. Such 
information will suggest the proper remedies to be 
employed wherever they may be needed and in the 
meantime it is desirable that the construction of 
wooden buildings should be safeguarded according to 
those principles that are already well grounded in 
knowledge and experience. 





QUERY AND COMMENT. 


PERCENTAGE OF MOISTURE IN KILN-DRIED 
LUMBER. 


When is quartered or plain oak thoroughly kiln dried? 
What percentage of moisture is generally found after lumber 
has been kiln dried ? 

| In general lumber of all varieties is considered to be 
thoroughly kiln dried when the moisture content has 
been reduced to 5 to 8 percent. When exposed to the 
atmosphere under average humidity conditions this will 


within a short time rise again to 15 to 20 percent. The 
percentage of moisture in the interior woodwork of a 
room probably varies from 10 to 15 percent in the win- 
ter time to 15 to 20 percent at such times as artificial 


heat is not being used.—EpiTor. ] 


PROFIT-SHARING PLANS IN THE LUMBER 
INDUSTRY. 


Can you help us to get some information that will aid us 
in inaugurating a profit-shaging plan in our business? For 
ral years we have had some plan and thereby several 
employees have profited to the extent of about $25,000 and 
have due them on our books about $20,000. This is not a 
corporation, but we intend making it a corporation. Our en- 
tire assets, including the amounts due six employees, amount 






to about $120,000. We want to incorporate and have the 
tanzible assets get first preferred stock or bonds, and have 
second and possibly a third preferred stock and arrange so 


that all employees shall have a share—depending on the 
amount earned. First preferred to get 6, 7 or 8 percent and 
second preferred (7?) and third (?). Could you outline a 
plan or make a news item that may bring some answers and 
open a subject which is probably of increasing interest among 
jumbermen ? 


{This inquiry comes from a large city lumber yard 
concern and the inquiry is welcome, because it will give 


some opportunity for the discussion of an interesting 
subject, and may bring out some information as to the 
ase of profit-sharing plans in the lumber industry, con- 
cerning which there appears to be no available informa- 


tion at the present time. Do any of our readers know 
of anyone who has a plan of this sort in operation? 

Profit sharing is in general in no great use in the 
manufacturing commercial activities of the United 
States, being more common in England and abroad. Other 
modern methods of remunerating the workman are in- 
tended to take the place of this plan, and to make the 
workman’s reward for efficient service more prompt and 
more direetly proportioned to the value of his services. 
Frederick W. Taylor, in his well known work, ‘* The 
Principles of Scientific Management,’’ on this subject 
remarks: 


\ reward, if it is to be effective in stimulating men to do 
their best work, must come soon after the work has been 
done. But few men are able to look forward for more than a 
week or perhaps at most a month, and work hard for a 
reward which they are to receive at the end of this time. 

The average workman must be able to measure what he 
has accomplished and clearly see his reward at the end of 
each day if he is to do his best. And more elementary char- 
acters, such as the young girls inspecting bicycle balls, or 
children, for instance, should have proper encouragement 
either in the shape of personal attention from those over 
them or an actual reward in sight as often as once an hour. 

This is one of the principal reasons why codperation or 
“profit-sharing” either through selling stock to the employees 
or through dividends on wages received at the end of the 
year ete. have been at the best only mildly effective in stimu- 
luting men to work hard. The nice time which they are sure 
» have today if they take things easily and go slowly proves 
more attractive than steady hard work with a possible reward 
» be shared with others six months later. A second reason 
* the inefficiency of profit-sharing schemes has been that 
' form of codperation has yet been devised in which each 
individual is allowed free scope for his personal ambition. 
‘-rsonal ambition always has been and will remain a more 
owerful incentive to exertion than a desire for the general 
Ww lfare. The few misplaced drones, who do the loafing and 
hare equally in the profits, with the rest, under codperation 

sure to drag the better men down toward their level. 
Other and formidable difficulties in the path of codperative 
‘hemes are the equitable division of the profits, and the fact 
at, while workmen are always ready to share the profits, 
-y are neither able nor willing to share the losses. Fur- 
er than this, in many cases, it is neither right nor just 
at they should share either the profits or the losses, since 
‘se may be due in great part to causes entirely beyond their 
niuence or control, and to which they do wot contribute. 


Charles Buxton Going, in ‘‘The Principles of Indus- 
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trial Engineering,’’ has the following to say upon this 
subject: 


In the wage systems which we have already discussed the 
increased carnings are directly proportioned to the increased 
effort ot the workman, and are received promptly in connec- 
tion with his regular payment for that effort. he connection 
between extra diligence and extra reward is instant and 
obvious. If a man works hard he receives all the benetit. 
If he does not gain any bonus or premium he usually has 
only himself to blame. In profit-sharing the dividend comes 
after the lapse of a long period of time, and the conditions 
leading up to it are more or iess obscure. It depends upon 
the net earnings of the business, which are affected by many 
elements, of which labor in total is only one, and the work 
of any single individual is an extremely small fraction. The 
man who has worked very hard may be disappointed because 
losses through bad debts, errors of business judgment, or an 
unforeseen change in the markets have cut into the profits 
of the concern and no net earnings are shown. ‘There is too 
much bookkeeping between the individual worker and the 
company’s puplished report, and the man is always inclined 
to think that accounts are being juggled so as to deprive him 
of his dividends. Lastly, the extra payment is either divided 
among all employees, eflicient and ineflicient alike, or else the 
employees are graded into classes, not automatically by the 
inerrant justice of their time and job records, but arbitrarily 
by the ruling of some superintendent or foreman. 

Prolit-sharing, therefore, while it is to be respected as an 
earnest attempt to harmonize labor and capital, is not a very 
logical or very successful attempt. When all is said and done, 
it has the air of being a sort of gratuity and it is not properly 
speaking an advanced method of wage payment. The same 
thing seems to be true in part of the plan for selling stock of 
a corporation to the employees which seems to be finding favor 
nowadays. There is no necessary, automatic, and manifestly 
just relation between an employee's efficiency or faithfulness 
and his abiiity to save money and invest in stocks. The most 
deserving man in the company’s service may have a large 
family, or a sick wife, or dependent parents, and he may 
have to turn aside from the opportunity to become an 
investor and see it go to someone who he knows (as perhaps 
only one workman can know another) is less worthy. The 
plan of course creates a body of employees whose interests 
are financially interlocked with the interests of the company, 
and to this extent it tends to “harmonize capital and labor,” 
but this body is necessarily small and is not necessarily 
formed on logical lines. 


J. Lee Nicholson, in his thorough and extensive work 
on ‘‘ Factory Organization and Costs,’’ has the following 
to say regarding the profit-sharing plan: 


It is essentially unjust, first, because it possesses the same 
fault as the Day Rate plan, in that it does not discriminate 
between good and poor workmen. Again, the profit or losses 
of a factory generally depend a great deal on factors clearly 
outside of the workingman's scope, such as the efficiency of 
the selling force, business shrewdness in taking contracts etc. 
If these result in gains, the workingman has no particularly 
just claim on the profits thereby derived; and, on the other 
hand, if these policies result in loss, he would be the first to 
remonstrate against having to help stand losses for which he 
was not responsible. In any case, the rewards are too far 
removed in the future to have any effective value in inciting 
a keen interest in increasing the production. 

Stock distributing is more likely to be successful in very 
small shops where there are not so many intermediaries be- 
tween owner and factory hands. In large factories it is 
highly practicable, largely for the same reasons that were 
given relative to profit-sharing. 


It is clear, however, that any concern having a limited 
number of employees of an intelligent class and of much 
the same rank and importance may be more successful 
with a profit-sharing plan than a large factory with 
great ranges of ability and of service among its em- 
ployees. Discussion is invited of the general subject, 
but more particularly of those especial problems of de- 
tail and of organization suggested by the inquiry.— 
EDITOR. ] : 


A CALCULATOR FOR VENEERS. 


I have constant use for a table giving areas of veneer 
sheets in square feet to three decimals, when dimensions are 
given in inches, running from 2x6 inches to 60x156 inches 
and arranged so that dimensions to %4 inch may be read 
directly and those to % inch may be interpolated. Reference 
to any such existing table would be greatly appreciated. 


[A calculator especially designed for veneers, but 
equally useful in figuring box shooks, is published in 
Chicago and sells for $4.98. It is called the ‘‘ Accurate 
Lightning Figurer’’ and may be ordered through the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S book department.—EprrTor. ] 





MARKET FOR MISCELLANEOUS FOREST 
PRODUCTS. 

I am interested in the roots, bark and berries of the north- 
ern woods that have a medicinal value and have been informed 
that you publish a book on that subject. Also would like, in 
addition to any list you may have of these books, information 
as to any firms that are in the market for these products. 


[This inquiry brings up recollections of a boyhood 
spent on a homesteader’s farm in Marathon County, Wis- 
consin, and the various roots and barks freshly gathered 
from the woods which formed the list of domestic reme- 
dies. Among these were the bark of slippery elm, the 
balsam of the fir tree, commercially known as Banadian 
balsam, sassafras, the sweet coltsfoot (Patasites pali- 
nata), sarsaparilla and its botanical cousin, spikenard 
(not the spikenard of the Bible, but American spikenard, 
Aralia racemosa), vervain, blood root and goldroot, the 
botanical identification of the latter two being uncertain. 

Fortunately, or unfortunately, modern pharmacy holds 
lightly the old household list of roots and herbs and deals 
more largely in coal tar extracts and other artificial 
products of the chemist. Two forest barks, however, are 
largely used in these chemical manipulations—oil of win- 
tergreen being obtained in considerable quantities from 
the bark of the red or sweet birch, and vanillin, the 
essential principle of the flavoring extracts obtained from 
the vanilla bean, is obtained from the bark of. the 
spruce. , 

The birch bark is peeled, chipped and distilled at a 
low temperature, the oil of wintergreen coming off in the 
first distillate. The spruce bark is peeled and its inner 
surface scraped with broad bladed knives to collect the 
sap and soft cambium, that layer between bark and wood 
in which the new growth of both bark and wood entirely 
originates. This sap is boiled, strained and condensed 
in a vacuum pan to one-fifth volume, when, upon ceiling, 
crystals of coniferene appear which, when treated with 
potassium bichromate and sulphuric acid, are oxidized: in 
vanillin. The competition from this source has greatly 
reduced the price of vanilla beans. Neither of these 
processes, of course, is availabie without considerable ex- 
pense for equipment. 

There are various northern tree seeds for which a good 
market can be secured if properly collected and pre- 
pared. The bark of slippery elm has some market value 
and the value of hemlock bark for tanning extract is, of 
course, well understood. Canada balsam is widely used 
for a number of purposes, chief of which, perhaps, is its 
use as a mounting object for specimens for the micro- 
scope. Such a minute object, properly prepared and free 
from moisture, is laid upon a glass slide 3x1 inches and 
covered with a drop of warm balsam, an extremely thin 
cover glass, usually circular, then being placed upon the 
balsam. The object is thus sealed and protected from 
the atmosphere, the cover glass is securely attached and 
the balsam has a remarkable effect in rendering objects 
thus mounted more transparent. The balsam also has a 
refractive index not greatly different from that of glass, 
which is of considerable advantage in the use of the 
highest powers. 

Ginseng is to be found growing wild in the northern 
woods, although not in sufficient supply to make its 
search much of an object. It is now more profitable ‘ 
when raised domestically for the market, which offers 
some difficulty, but has been successfully accomplished. 
The ground pine used for Christmas greens grows very 
plentifully in many northern woods and is regularly 
gathered for the Chicago market. It is gathered into 
bundles or bouquets of suitable size to be grasped in 
the hand and then tied, these bunches being packed in 
barrels or burlap sacks for shipment to market. 

There may be some other products of the forest having 
a commercial value in the drug market and the writer 
has been. referred to two firms which handle and grind 
drugs.—EDITor. ] 





AN epitomized record of the nation’s growth in area, 
population and resources is contained in a pamphlet just 
issued by the Department of Commerce through its 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, entitled 
‘*Statistical Record of the Progress of the United 
States, 1800-1914.’’ The book is sold by the Snperin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 10 cents 
a copy. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS. 


While considerable uncertainty prevails as to the 
immediate future outlook of general trade conditions, 
and while the average business man is still making 
haste slowly, there is still a well defined sentiment 
that times are improving and by spring will come a 
greater tendency to expansion. In the meantime the 
lumber trade during February has held its own. A 
good deal of interest is shown in stocks, and while 
the actual demand has not increased materially prices 
have held up well, with some advances here and there. 
Buyers still adhere to the policy of taking over only 
lumber needed for immediate use, but considering 
the unsettled conditions of the business world this 
volume is fairly large. There are two reasons why 
the trade should be better as the year grows older; 
one is that the mills have been curtailing more or 
less and this has resulted in many items being low 
and broken. (Of course, these observations do not 
cover the entire lumber field or apply to all depart- 
ments of trade, but they may be said to cover the sit- 
uation generally.) The other feature is that stocks in 
second and third hands are low, which assures a con- 
tinuation of a healthy and steady demand throughout 
the spring, even should the policy of conservative 
buying continue, 


While the southern pine field has shown little change 
for the better in the last week lumbermen are still 
optimistic as to the future. There is still a scarcity 
of some kinds of lumber, especially in dimension. It 
is stated that No. 2—1 by 6, 1 by 8 and 1 by 10—is 
practically out of the market. This condition is sup- 
plemented by generally low stocks in retail yards 
and evidently there must be a steady movement of 
yard stocks in different parts of the country during 
the spring even should the buying be from hand-to 
mouth. Reports concerning the crop outlook say that 
it is good. There has been lots of snow, which has 
assured plenty of moisture for spring growth. Farmers 
are therefore cheerful in view of the high prices they 
are getting for their old crops and the promise of a 
big yield this year, which is taken by retailers to 
mean a good spring demand for lumber. The call for 
railroad material continues in fair volume, with pros- 
pects good for outlet for that product. This buying 
has been largely responsible for keeping the market 
steady throughout the winter. A general belief is 
that the railroads will buy large amounts of heavy 
timbers and dimension stock this year, as it is known 
they have a large amount of rehabilitation work to 
do, to say nothing of new construction work, which 
may come later. The curtailment of cut on account of 
a poor market has resulted in there being no large 
surpluses anywhere. In southeastern Mississippi 
most of the mills that closed down are not yet making 


preparation to start up. Orders are becoming more 
numerous in that section; the demand for car material 
the last few weeks has been a feature of the trade. 
Special timbers are in good demand and shed and 
yard stock is moving steadily. Texas has shown a 
slight improvement in business over a week ago, the 
business coming from the middle western States, and 
more coastwise business has come in. The British 
Government is out with an inquiry for 8,000,000 ties, 
which has been declined by one concern on account 
of the inquiry’s strictness of specifications. 
* * ~ 

The white pine north is awakening from its winter 
lethargy. Conditions in the Northwest are improving 
steadily. The westbound miscellaneous freight move- 
ment is encouraging. The agricultural implement busi- 
ness is said to be the best in several years. The bank- 
ing interests of the Northwest are in excellent con- 
dition to take care of extraordinary grain, cattle 
and lumber movements. The white pine trade is in 
strong hands and production is being kept down. 
Production of lumber in January, last, as shown by a 
report of thirty mills to the Northern Pine Manutac- 
turers’ Association, was only 9,734,246 feet, as com- 
pared with 33,005,956 feet in January, 1914, by forty 
mills. Wholesalers at Minneapolis report improved 
demand from the retail yards, but that city business 
and factory trade is still quiet. As to the eastern 
demand opinions vary somewhat. Thawing weather 
in the North has taken most of the snow and the log 
ging season is practically over. Some of the mills fin- 
ished hauling their winter cut, having curtailed pro- 
duction, but many logs are left in the woods. Mills 
that depend on snow roads can hardly hope to do any- 
thing more unless they should get snow and freezing 
weather. 

* * * 

The hardwood situation shows some improvement 
as to demand. Prices in many cases are unsatis 
factory. Higher prices are quoted on some items but 
as a whole the market is no stronger. However, 
great hopes are expressed for the future, as the 
vehicle and implement trade is said to be more active; 
railroads are buying more liberally and production 
of lumber is still at a low ebb. Quarter sawed white 
oak and plain red oak are doing much better than last 
year and the call for those kinds of stock is increasing, 
while the price is much better than it was last fall. 
Gum box boards are much stronger, both as to de- 
mand and prices. Low grade cottonwood and gum are 
wanted in the box trade and are selling freely. Hick- 
ory is quiet; ash is quite active. Sound wormy chest- 
nut has received some call the last ten days. Alto- 
gether the outlook for the hardwood 
brighter than a few months ago. 


+4 


business is 





Reports from the Pacifie coast are to the effect {\,.t 
demand for lumber is improving slowly but steadily, 
The railroads are figuring on a large number of | .\y 
vars and this will help out the situation. From !.:rt- 
land comes the report that dimension lumber has «< 
vanced 50 cents a thousand and that indications | re 
that further advances will soon follow. Yard }).:5j 
ness is developing steadily, but prices on the whole 
are still altogether too low. Considerable lumber |.as 
been sold for foreign destination, but it is diffi lft 
to procure tonnage for over-sea shipme nt. Stocks at 
the mills are said to be light. The red cedar gs) i 
tion is a little better as to demand, but prices «re 
unchanged, clears bringing $1.70 and stars $1.40. \ re 
gon pine shows a little improvement. Pine sawe. to 
order is bringing 50 cents a thousand over the j) ice 
two months ago. Redwood values are firm notw:th 
standing a weak demand. White pine and sugar ; ‘ne 
manufacturers are optimistic as to the coming 4 
son and better prices are expected. The Inland i'm 
pire situation is gradually improving; demand is broad 
ening. Box shooks are stronger. The mills in the 
Flathead Valley are undergoing repairs preparator. to 
beginning the season’s sawing. Market conditions «re 
unchanged. But prices are still unsatisfactory. 

* * * 

The mild weather in the eastern spruce territory lias 
continued throughout February with the result that 
operators in the southern part of New Brunswick sre 


fearful they will not be able to get out their Joys, 
Much lumber has been shipped abroad and _ sailing 


vessels are the only craft available for carrying car 
goes. The British lumber market for this commodity 
is said to be active and as strong as ever; the only 
difficulties are a scarcity of tonnage and the high 
freights. The domestic market is improving slowly 
offerings are increasing in volume, but quotations ire 
still weak. Retailers are taking their time stocking up. 


* * x 


Cypress demand is holding up pretty well, notwith- 
standing that it is still of the mixed car variety. 
Prices are firm. Railroads have recently placed some 
orders for cypress car material, such as roofing and 
siding. There is also a brisk inquiry for cross ties. 
Cypress lath are still active, with many of the mills 
conserving their stocks by declining to ship straight 
ears. Shingles are slow of movement. 


* > ” 


The North Carolina pine production for February is 
below that of January and, while shipments are light, 
the surplus stocks will be materially reduced for the 
month. Demand is broadening somewhat, althaugh 
the price situation remains unchanged. 





MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE WORLD FOR A WEEK. 


DOMESTIC. 
General. 


President Wilson pushed a button in the White House at 
Washington February 20, giving an electric signal which for- 
mally opened the Panama-Pacific International Exposition at 
San Francisco. Forty-one foreign nations and forty-three 
States and three Territories of the American Union are par- 
ticipating. 

Manuel A. Molina, consul general of the Argentine Republic 
in New York, in an official statement February 18, mnade a 
plea for more extensive trade relations between the United 
States and Argentina. 

The proposed purchase of the property of the Bache-Denman 
Coal syndicate in the Hartford Valley by the United Mine 
Workers of America was abandoned February 20 by the miners’ 
governing board at Fort Smith, Ark 

Frank James, one of the last two surviving members of 
the notorious sg > Younger gang, died on his farm at Excel 
sior Springs, Mo., February 18 at the age of 74 years. 

The bill oes for a six months’ residence in Nevada for 
divorces passed the Senate February 17 by a vote of 12 to 10. 
The bill now goes to the governor. 

Under the auspices of the Emergency Peace Federation 
national peace conference will be held in Chicago February 27 
and 28, attended by re cig itives of fraternal, comme reial, 
civic, educational, religious, labor and women’s organizations 
the country over. 

The Army and Navy Journal in an editorial February 20 
urged President Wilson to mobilize at once 1,000,000 volun- 
teers for the purpose of preserving the neutrality and main- 
taining this country’s honor and dignity. 

J. Pierpont Morgan has sold to Duveen Bros., of New York, 
his Fragonard paintings, said to be worth $1,000,000 or more. 

The Montana Senate February 19 passed the House State- 
wide prohibition bill, offered as a substitute to the Senate bill, 
providing for a constitutional amendment. 


Low wages are the cause of the most of the country’s social 
and industrial ills, in the opinion of Frank 2. Walsh, chair- 
man of the United States Commission on Industrial Rela- 
tions, who spoke February 20 before the City Club of Chicago. 

Announcement has been made that the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road will dispose immediately of all its property not used 
directly for railroad purposcs. 

Harry Chandler, millionaire land owner and son-in-law of 
Gen. Harrison Gray Otis, owner of the Los Angeles Times, 
of which Chandler is assistant general manager, and six other 
men were indicted February 19 ) by the Federal grand jury at 
Los Angeles, on a charge of having conspired to violate the 
neutrality of the United States by recruiting soldiers in the 
United States to serve in an invasion of the Mexican terri- 
tory of lower California. 

Dr. Arthur T. Hadley, in an address to Yale students at 

New Haven on “The Choice of a Career,” told his audience 
that without independent means no man should go into 
politics. 
University of Pennsylvania alumni 
at Philadelphia, February 22, Charlemagne Tower, former 
American ambassador to Germany, said the United States is 
powerful enough to maintain its neutrality. 


In an address to the 


Congressman James L. Slayden, of Texas, speaking before 
the American School Peace League at Cincinnati February 22, 





suggested a joint intervention of the American Government to 
settle the Mexican trouble 

The gifts and pledges made from the resources of the Rocke 
feller foundation since its organization up to January 1 Jast 
approximate $6,400,000, according to a statement given by 
the foundation to the United States Commission on Indus 
trial Relations at the request of the commission and made 
public at New York February 22. 

Cincinnati's new municipal hospital, built at an estimated 
cost of $4,000,000, was dedicated February 20, 

The first counterfeit of a Federal reserve note has ap 
peared. It is a $5 note of the Dallas Federal Reserve Bank, 
printed from poorly executed etched plates, the Secret Service 
says, on two pieces of paper, with silk threads between. 

All the thirty-six master plumbers who have been on trial 
at Des Moines, Iowa, since February 10 on charges of violat 
ing the Sherman antitrust law were convicted by a jury in 
the Federal district court February 24 

The second conspiracy to get fraudulent passports for Ger 
man reservists anxious to return to fight for their country 
was disclosed at New York City February 24 by the arrest 
of Richard Peter Stegler, a member of the German naval re 
serve living in New York, and Gustav Cook, a waiter, by 
Federal agents. The name of a high naval attaché of the 
German embassy at Washington is mentioned in connection 
with the fraud. 





Washington. 


Under instructions of Secretary Garrison, of the War De- 
partment, changes are being prepared in the regulations for 
computation of Panama Canal tolls, which it is estimated 
will result in a decrease of approximately 20 percent in the 
revenues of the canal from the classes of freight affected. 

The Senate February 20 passed the legislative, executive 
and judicial appropriation bill, after adding $1,000,000 to the 
measure as it left the House, and passed the $126,000,000 
sundry civil bill. 

The army appropriation bill, carrying approximately $105, 
000,000, was passed by the Senate February 28 without a 
dissenting vote. 

The $6,000,000 fortifications bill was passed by the House 
February 23. 

The Hepburn rate law was interpreted by the Supreme 
Court February 23 as authorizing the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to award damages to shippers for unfair rates 
and discriminations, no matter at what date arising, provided 
claims were filed before August 28, 1907, which, the court 
held, was the date the act went into effect. 

Income from farm products and crop share rentals must 
be included in tax returns of income for the year in which 
they are sold for money or a money equivalent, according to 
a decision made public February 16 by Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue Osborn. 

The Bristow joint committee in its report to Congress finds 
that the parcel post is a great boon to the big mill order 
houses but a failure in promoting the direct supply of farm 
produce to consumers. 

Dr. Juan Carlos Blanco, minister of public works of Uruguay, 
arrived at New York February 20 to return the visit of Secre- 
tary Root in 1906 and to represent his country at the San 
Francisco exposition. 

Guns of greater range and power than any that could be 
arrayed against them were asked for American coast defenses 








in a report of the army board submitted by Secretary Garrison 
und made public February 18 by the Iiouse appropriations 
committee, 

President Wilson February 22 sent to the Senate the nomi 
nitions of his selections for the Federal Trade Commission. 
They are: Joseph ki. Davies, of Wisconsin ; Edward N. Hur 
ley, of Illinois; William J. Harris, of Georgia; William H 
Parry, of Washington, and Geor Rublee, of New Hampshire 

The Senate naval committee February 22 increased the 
number of submarines of the seagoing type from the one pro 
vided in the House to five, each to have a surface speed of not 
less than 20 knots and to cost, exclusive of armor and arma- 
ment, $1,400,000, The eleven submarines, exclusive of armor 
and armament, provided by the House, were increased to 
sixteen, 

The value of the water-borne commerce of the United 
States for the last fiscal year ended June 30 was 3,785, 
469,000, according to a letter from Secretary Redfield to 
Secretary McAdoo, made public February 18. The percentage 
carried on American ships was 9.26, on British 53.45 and on 
German 13.79. Compared with the period from July 1 to 
December 31 last the percentage carried by American vessels 
rose to 14.09, while the amount carried by Ge rman vessels 
decreased to 3.06 and that by British steamers to 52.59. 

Figures given out by the Department of Commerce k ‘ebruary 
20 show a trade balance of $145,536,103 for the United States 
in January. Exports for January were $267,801,370, against 
$204,066,6038 year ago, and imports were $122) 265 ; 
against $154 in January, 1914. Gold imports last 
month were $ . against $10,442,378 a year ago, while 
gold exports were $691,509, against $6,914,456 in January, 
1914, 

At a meeting held at Washington in the interest of Berea 
College, Kentucky, founded to educate the mountaineers, 
resident Wilson expressed praise for the “simple, straight- 
forward” people of the southern mountains and criticism of 
“the airs that high society gives itself. 

Secretary of the Navy Daniels has announced tentative 
plans for naval maneuvers at Narragansett, a great review 
off New York and another review at Hampton roads, imme- 
diately preceding the cruise of the navy through the Panama 
Canal to San Francisco, where another review will. be held. 

Fearing that the report of the House committee which 
investigated the Colorado strike might antagonize either the 
laboring ‘or capitalistic elements involved in that affair, 
President Wilson has prepared a report which he is attempt- 
ing to have the committee present to the House as its find- 
ings in the investigation. 


FOREIGN. 

Davilmar Theodor has abdicated his office of president of 
Ifaiti and taken refuge on the Dutch steamer Frederik Hendrik 
in the harbor at Port au Prince. Three months ago at the 
head of a successful revolution he forced President Zamor to 
fly to Curacao. 

The French Government February 19 decided to confer the 
military medal on Field Marshal Sir John French, commander 
in-chief of British forces in the field. 

Mme, Sarah Bernhardt, the famous tragedienne, February 
22 had her right leg amputated at the knee. The operation 
Ww performed at a hospital in the Rue d’Ares, Bordeaux, 
France. 

Admiral Birileff, former Russian minister of marine, died : 
Petrograd February 19 at the age of 71 years 
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‘ithin the last two weeks events incidental to the 
Fu-opean war have had a tendeney to check the growth 
ot -onfidence in American business spheres that during 
the spring months there would be a distinct revival and 
increase in industrial enterprise and in the volume of 
trade. The declaration of Germany’s undertaking to 
estiblish a war zone around the British Islands through 
th agency of submarines and attacks on commerce by 
the use of torpedoes and the retaliatory threat of Britain 
ty blockade the German coast, have had, at least in part, 
the effect for which both measures were intended. There 
haus been some sinking of vessels and cargoes of both 
belligerents and much demoralization and uncertainty 
in respect to neutral commerce. The State Department 
of the Washington Government has been much concerned 
as to the possibilities that may result from the recent 
attitude toward each other of the belligerent nations, as 
it shows that the war has come to such a state of des 
peration as to discard ordinary international prudence, 
even to the disregard of the commercial rights of 
neutrals, on whom the hostile nations must depend for 
food sustenance and the enginery and munitions of 
war. The contentions between Great Britain, Germany 
and the United States in respect to belligerent rights 
in sea warfare have brought forth a vast volume of dip- 
lomatie literature that has settled nothing, and now 
this country is confronted by a period of interrupted 
oversea commerce that certainly will not be promotive 
of expected expansion in our European trade or increase 
of our balance that had been sweliing so rapidly and was 
depended upon to prevent heavy liquidation of our se- 
curities held in England and other European countries. 

* * * 

The recent record decline in London exchange and 
the possibility, if not probability, that a heavy shipment 
of British gold to the United States would result, 
within recent time has awakened a deep interest among 
the great banks of New York and other large cities of 
this country. Ever since the outbreak of the war, and 
probably long before, financially well informed men in 
Kinglish chaneelries and among high British financiers 
venerally have held the idea that if their country should 
ever become involved in a prolonged war it could be 
financed out of the debts that foreign nations owed to 
Great Britain. A current statement is that David 
Lloyd George, chancellor of the British exchequer, is 
of the opinion that the war can be financed in that way 
for five years. He declared that America, meaning the 
United States and Canada, was indebted to Great Britain 
in the amount of $5,000,000,000. But such an extensive 
liquidation would require an active and prolonged good 
market for securities, which is not likely to accompany 
a prostrated commerce between Europe and America and 
«a general disturbance and unsettling of credits and 
transportation the world over. Besides, in recent times, 
high English authority has declared that the carrymg on 
of war for a year longer will cost the British empire 
and its allies $10,000,000,000, which, if so, shows that 
an immense amount of foreign debt liquidation must be 
involved in financing the war by the Allies, which scarcely 
would be suecessful with the interruption of commerce 
now threatened. 

* * * 

In the midst of the disturbance about the declaration 
of a maritime war zone around the British isles by 
the German navy and a blockade of German ports by 
the British, a severe break in London exchange occurred 
last week Tuesday. The price, of demand _ sterling 
dropped to $4.79, a low figure, declared without parallel 
in the annals of the exchange. How that event caused 
a great disturbance in the international market, espe- 
cially involving British and American trade relations, 
as well as affecting France and other European ex- 
changes and financial conditions, is a matter of now 
receding history, but the effects thereof still remain as 
an embarrassment and hindrance to international busi- 
ness. This and the blockades of British and German 
seaports have had their effects on oversea commerce, 
have checked enthusiasm in regard to the expected spring 
hoom in general business, rendering investment and 
enterprise less expectant and more cautious than before, 
if that were possible. This accounts for the subdued 
tone of financial and trade reports during the last 
week. The exchange market in London, measurably 
reflected in Paris, has reacted to a stronger tone and 
rates have advanced. 

* * * 

The sensational decline of foreign exchange, the Lon- 
don excitement having been reflected in Paris, Berlin 
and Amsterdam, is said to have been the result of 
heavy offerings of commercial bills and the sale, on a 
large seale, of cables by a’ prominent international 
house against purchases of war materials for the Allies. 
Another reason for the sudden drop in exchange rates 
was given out as purporting to be from a prominent 
banker in New York. This was to the effect that the 
balance of trade in Europe, including Great Britain, 
had reached such proportions that some artificial means 
was necessary to bolster exchange. ‘To that end there 
were three steps of recourse. One was the shipment of 





gold to New York by Ottawa to the amount of perhaps 
$100,000,000, together with a heavy liquidation of our 
securities on the part of England, and the selling 
of British short term notes, perhaps treasury bills, in 
this country. Neither was considered likely in the 
present state of our domestic or international trade and 
finance. London is said to be loath to part with its 
American securities, owing to the good returns that 
accrue from them and the low state of money returns 
on the other side of the Atlantic. Thus a conclusion in 
some banking circles is that a credit for England would 
soon be established on this side through the purchase 
of British short term securities. Such credit would be 
used for the purchase of grain, munitions of war and 
other supplies, all of which would contribute to the 
interest of farmers, manufacturers and wholesalers. 
Yet the bogey of an extensive liquidation of American 
securities held in Europe continues to haunt our stock 
market, causing hesitancy in investment securities, a 
condition reflected in all departments of business in- 
volving credit and venturesome enterprise throughout the 
country. Probably the entire situation has been intensi- 
fied by the recent war zone and blockading undertaking 
of Great Britain and Germany. 
* * * 

The double blockade of seagoing commerce in north- 
ern European waters, with the decline in exchange, had 
an unsettling effect on the security markets of this 
country, which was strongly reflected in the greatest of 
them all at New York. Declines were pronounced, but 
as the week progressed there was recovery of confidence 
and, to a degree, in prices. It was seen that the ship- 
pers were rot greatly disturbed or alarmed at the 
menace of submarine attacks on commerce. In one 
day late in the week exports of cotton reached the total 
of 83,460 bales, while wheat exports for the day 
amounted to 2,500,000 bushels. Even Denmark, in the 
very thick of the disturbance, continued to dispatch its 
vessels for England laden with butter, cheese and other 
domestic farm products as if there were no menace of 
destruction on the intervening seas. Thus domestic and 
foreign sea trade seems determined to risk the perils 
of war in order to secure the high prices for food- 
stuffs that are consequent of war. The money market 
worked slightly easier late in the week. There was a 
promise of easier conditions in New York following 
the reduction by the Federal Reserve Bank of. that city 
of the discount rate from 41%4 to 4 percent. The Bank 
of England made no change in its discount rate. Brok- 
ers and dealers on ’change hailed with satisfaction the 
announcement that the President would not call an extra 
session of Congress, even if the shipping bill failed of 
passage. The prevalent belief of stock and bond inter- 
ests is that relief from congressional activities from 
March to December would be beneficial to the stock 
market and all business interests. 

* * * 

The effort that Great Britain is making to maintain 
its gold supply suggests the favorable status of the 
United States in respect to that basis of money. High 
authority observes that at the outbreak of the European 
war the United States was practically in no better posi- 
tion to preserve its gold stocks than during the panics 
of 1893 and 1897, since in those periods they were scat- 
tered in isolated banks throughout the country. When 
the Federal Reserve system became effective, on No- 
vember 16, 1914, there was a change for the better. 
After the outbreak of war the banks conserved their 
gold certificate reserves, putting out ordinary bank- 
notes in place of certificates, which were held in their 
vaults. The gold stock of the country increased to 
about $8,000,000 in January and, according to the esti- 
mate of the mint for February 1, stood at $1,823,747,112. 
The net loss of gold since July 1 had been about $67,- 
000,000, or less than 4 percent of the total stock of the 
country. The surplus gold of the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem, of banks—that is, above the requirement for re- 
serves against deposits—at a late date is said to have 
been about $150,000,000. Thus a note issue was per- 
missible of $300,000,000, even if the reserve were main- 
tained at 50 percent, or 10 percent above the legal re- 
quirement. Hence the Wall Street Journal observes that 
when to this supply of potential credit is added the 
surplus reserve of $139,000,000 lately shown by the New 
York Clearing House banks, to say nothing of the simi- 
iar surpluses in other cities, it is considered‘ obvious 
that there is little occasion for — to our gold stock 
if in preference we can obtain useful commodities from 
overseas or reduce our interest bearing debt abroad by 
buying back securities. 

* * * 

Thus our home money status appears to be all that 
can be reasonably asked for as a basis for a revival of 
trade and industry, but at the same time the menaces of 
the tremendous European war, with the complications 
threatened thereby, preclude confidence in the future 
necessary for a full revival of business. Potential con- 
ditions. seem sufficient for the starting of the boom that 
for months has been freely and extensively predicted, 


‘ 

but evidently since the first of the year there has been 
a general inclination to wait until conditions consequent 
of the war shall be more conclusive than yet has ap- 
peared. A vast amount of indebtedness must yet be 
provided for, as well as credits that must be reéstab 

lished before industry and trade can be expended on the 
basis of confidence. There is a plenitude of funds in the 
reserve centers of the country, a positive superabundance 
of them in New York. Yet the large banks in the 
reserve cities seem as unwilling to encourage anything 
Jike expansion as they were a year ago. The rank and 
file of business men have caught the disposition of cau- 
tion and are pursuing the conservative course. A gen- 
cral and evenly distributed swelling of business volume 
until the results of the European war shall be sufficiently 
crystalized to amount to a positive assurance of a last 

ing peace under well balanced international conditions 
now seems impossible. But in the meantime there will 
be business, though handicapped by unbalanced credit. 
Jt will be large in respect to exports of foodstuffs and 
var material while the European conflict continues and 
this will energize certain classes of our manufactures. 
The effect of this will be cumulative, and more or less 
will influence for the better industries not directly con 

nected with war supplies. But there are many phases of 
international finance and our foreign trade that are so 
shifty and uncertain of results as to render impossible 
the establishing of a sure basis for general confidence. 
This is the reason why, at the beginning of the season, 
the different interests are hesitating about going ahead 
resolutely and without reserve in respect to future com- 
mitments; and the attitude of the great bankers is 
favorable to this cautious procedure. 

* * * 


At this point of discussion of business conditions and 
prospects we can well look for positive indications indus- 
trially and commercially. In respect to the export tradé, 
and despite the hindranees caused by a lack of seagoing 
tonnage, high freight rates and insurance charges, and 
difficulty at ports of discharge of obtaining quick un- 
loading of cargoes on account of lack of labor, up to 
recent time the mdvement has been well maintained. 
Wheat, corn, oats, with the lighter volume of other 
grains, are in active demand and high prices prevail 
with small variations in both futures and for cash. The 
blockades and embargoes encireling the British Isles, 
though embarrassing to exporters, seem to have had 
but little effect on the amount of grain sent to Europe, 
much of the grain, however, going to Spanish, Italian 
and other Mediterranean ports. Britain continues to be 
a large taker of our export wheat and other grains, 
Seandiavia and Holland also taking a considerable 
share. The effect that the submarine activities of Ger 
many will have on the export of American grains re- 
mains to be seen, but down to date the volume has been 
weli maintained. Up to the end of last week export 
movement had been large, at seaboard points 640,000 
bushels having been sold for foreign shipments, and. at 
Duluth 400,000 bushels were reported to have been sold 
for a like destination. Such large cash sales caused 
an advance of prices. Corn was also strong. Cash 
wheat at Chicago above $1.62 a bushel means a strong 
market, and there are no indications that prices will 
go lower before assurance of another large crop. At 
the same time farmers show a reluctance to let their 
surpluses go unless at a further advance in prices. So 
far this winter the growing crop of. the.«winter wheat 
sections of the Southwest promises good results, which 
have been helped by late snowfalls in Kansas and Okla 
homa. Flour prices continue strong. Cash corn sold at 
Chicago at 78 to 79 cents a bushel last week Saturday, 
prices that should satisfy the most avaracious grower. 
As long as the export demand for the grains continues 
prices will be maintained to the degree of great acces 
sion of wealth to the growers. This should induce pros- 
perity to large sections of producing country, a pros- 
perity that should be reflected in business strength and 
activity in several important lines. Cotton is steadily 
moving into the hands of dealers and consumers, though 
selling at around 8 cents a pound to producers, which 
is not as remunerative as could be wished, though en- 
abling many to pay their debts in part or in whole. 

* * x 

In the industries there is some improvement. Steel is 
looking up to some degree, though reports concerning it 
are somewhat conflicting. Evidently special efforts are 
being put forth to make as favorable reports as possible 
about demand, prices and employment of capacity for 
effect on the securities of the companies. There has 
been considerable selling of railroad and car material, 
but structural product is generally in less demand than 
ordinary at this season. Generally employment of ea- 
pacity is reported at around 60 percent, especially for 
the United States Steel Corporation and the large inde 
pendent works. Building in the large cities is below 
what is considered normal at this time of year, but indi- 
vations are of increase as the season advances. The 
general belief is that with spring fairly open will come 
a turn for the better in all departments of industry and 
trade. 
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TOO MUCH LUMBER MANUFACTURED. 


Lumber Market Demoralized by Overproduction— 
“Profit-Taking’’ Government Timber Sales Factor. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 22.—Overproduction and 
not the war situation is the main reason for depression in 
the lumber industry on the Pacific coast, according to an 
interview given out by C. Stowell Smith, assistant district 
forester of the Federal Forest Service, who has been in 
Minneapolis conferring with T. B. Walker, large holder 
of California timber. Mr. Smith said that the present 
investigation will arm the Forest Service to oppose any 
proposals by Congress in the near future to have ‘‘ profit- 
taking’’ timber sales. Said Mr. Smith: 


With Congress asking us to throw huge blocks of timber 
open to purchase and manufacture and with the market 
now demoralized from over-production and other causes, the 
Forest Service is between cross-fires in its efforts to main- 
tain a well-balanced and permanent timber supply, and co- 
operation among the producers or a monopoly to curtail 
the _ under Government safeguard, seems the best 
remedy 

The depression in the lumber business reaches much farther 
back than the European war. Senseless excess of produc- 
tion, burdensome taxation of standing timber, and the in- 
creasing use of cement and other wood substitutes, have 
combined till now the condition is chaos. A million-dollar 
hotel was built in Milwaukee recently with less than $5,000 
worth of wood. In some sections of the Northwest, taxa- 
tion and fire-protection have so increased the ‘carrying 
charges” on timber tracts that the corporations are forced to 
go in and log to end the expense—and millions more feet 
flood the stagnant market. 





LARGE PROSPECTIVE LUMBER ORDER. 


Iron Mountain, Micu., Feb. 23.—What promises to 
be one of the largest lumber deals yet made in the 
upper peninsula of Michigan has been negotiated where- 
by the Iron Range Cedar & Lumber Company is given 
a contract to millwork 3,000,000,000 feet of lumber for 
the Gogebic Lumber Company. Ten million feet of logs 
are being cut this winter by the Gogebic company, a 
part of ‘which will be shipped to the 
Iron Range Cedar & Lumber Company 


lands in the name of the State, suitable chiefly for the produc- 
tion of timber, as State forests. 

All moneys received from the sale of wood, timber, minerals 
or other products from the State forests, and penalties for 
trespassing thereon, shall be paid into the State treasury, 
and shall constitute a State Forestry Fund, to be appropriated 
for purposes of forestry in general. 

For the maintenance, use and extension of the work under 
the board of directors, and for forest fire protection, $20,000 
be appropriated annually, to be placed to the credit of the 
State forestry fund. 

The board of directors may coédperate with the Federal 
Forest Service under such terms as may seem desirable. 





WOOD’S PERMANENCE PROVED. 


Colonial Homestead Withstands Storms and Stress of 
Two Centuries. 


NEWBURYPORT, Mass., Feb. 23.—In the lower part of 
this quaint old city, which still savors notably of early 
New England days when Massachusetts was a colony 
of the British king and Yankee whaling skippers made 
this port one of the world’s principal centers of the 
whale oil business, there stands a picturesque, dark- 
tinted structure that well illustrates wood’s remarkable 
longevity. 

It is the old Coffin house, once the home of Joshua 
Coffin, the Newburyport historian of pre-Revolutionary 
days. The large, square frame of hand-hewn timbers, 
the stout walls, and the shingled, weather-tight roof, 
all are sound and strong as many a modern ‘‘fireproof’’ 
structure rated in present day municipal parlance as 
‘*first and second class construction. ’’ 

Its sturdy colonial architecture suggests the generous 
hospitality of those early days. Despite the lack of care 
in recent years, the interior wainscotings, the antique 
style of doorways, the beautiful carvings, the very air of 
simplicity and comfort, impress the visitor with the 


PRODUCTION EXCEEDS DEMAND. 


Well Known Manufacturer Declares Overproductisn 
the Greatest Cause for the Depression. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 20.—J. H. Bloedel, president 
the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Bellingham, sp. 
at a banquet of the Seattle Association of Credit M 
giving his ideas of what the trouble is with the lum 
business. More than 250 bankers and representatives 
Seattle’s business life listened to ‘the address. Ai 
telling of the magnitude of the lumber business in t 
State in a normal year and the number of men employ 
together with the large amount of money spent, 
Bloedel said: 


This, our greatest industry, has been in the most depres 
state of all our industries. “There are six causes for this, 
of them cumulative. Overproduction heads the list. 
total output of all the mills in the Pacitic Northwest w 
operating to capacity is 13,000,000,000 feet, and in the gr 
est year of demand, 1909, consumption only reached 9,‘ 
000,000 feet. This great capacity has never been absor 
by the markets that have as yet been developed. 

Next come the resuits of the abnormal lumber prospe: 
of 1906-1907 when banks extended credit too freely 
inexperienced men got into the business, increased the p 
duction beyond the safety line, made money rapidly fo: 
time and then got into trouble. 

Thirdly: taxes have been increased to the point of act 
confiscation where owners of timber must liquidate. 

Next adverse legislation, both State and national. 

Then comes poor salesmanship. Our methods do : 
reach out to the consumer. We lack ‘publicity to mar! 
and control our own product. The middleman comes to { 
mill and tells us how, when and at what price we can sell 

Sixth: Lumber substitutes. Twenty years ago 95 perc 
of the material entering into the construction of a buildi: 
was lumber : now it is barely 65 percent. 

The remedy is publicity to secure the sympathy, good w 
and coéperation of you, our neighbors, and in turn that 
all the people so that taxes may be reduced and hostile law 
modified. A legal but reasonable combination of lumberm 
is absolutely necessary to avoid selling our product below t 
cost of production as is being done today. ‘This econom 
waste falls on the whole community here on the west const 
in lower wages and less number of workmen. We also nev! 
lower rail rates and more ships and a revision of our navi 

gation laws so that we can meet foreign competition. TT) 
future has in store the elimination of t! 
smaller concerns and the consolidation of 





mill at Pentoga, Iron County. If mar- 
ket conditions are improved at the 
close of the contract a further similar 
operation may result. 





DISCUSS REVISION OF LISTS. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 20.—At a called 
meeting of Seattle wholesalers this week 
the subject of revising present basis lum- 
ber lists was discussed with a view to 
establishing a list that would be used by 
all manufacturers and wholesalers of fir 
jumber. At the last meeting of the West 
Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion a committee of manufacturers con- 
sisting of J. G. Dickson, of the Pacific 
States Lumber Company; E. I. Garland, 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, and 8. 
L. Johnson, Washington Cedar & Fir 
Products Company, representing the 
State of Washington, was appointed to 
take up this subject. This committee 
suggested to the wholesalers that they 
cooperate with the manufacturers in se- 
curing a practical list that all would 
use. 

The wholesalers’ meeting appointed 
the following committee, with power to 
act: W. E. Howard, Chinook Lumber 
& Shingle Company, chairman; J. E. Pinkham, J. E. 
Pinkham Lumber Company; L. R. Fifer, L. R. Fifer 
Lumber Company; R. 8S. Edgerton, Wallace-Ballord 
Lumber Company; C. W. Johnson, Pioneer Lumber 
Company; John D. Collins, John D. Collins Lumber 
Company. 


JANUARY NORTHERN PINE STATISTICS. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dee. 22.—Production of lum- 
ber for January as shown from the reports of thirty 
mills to the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
was only 9,734,246 feet, compared with 33,005,956 pro- 
duced in January, 1914, by forty mills. Shipments of 
the thirty mills for January were 33,581,623 feet, com- 
pared with 53,735,759 feet last year, a decrease of 37.5 
percent. Lath production was 2,925,000 for January, 
compared with 7,177,000 last year, and shipments were 
9,607,200, compared with 12,447,550 last year. 











SUBSTITUTE FORESTRY BILL PREPARED. 


Austin, TEX., Feb. 22.—The house committee on for- 
estry has’ prepared and favorably recommended a sub- 
stitute bill for the one which was introduced by Repre- 
sentative Richard Burges, of El Paso, providing for the 
conservation of the forest resources of Texas. The com- 
mittee’s substitute bill places the proposed new depart- 
ment under the control of the board of directors of the 
State Agricultural and Mechanical College. It provides 
that the board shall appoint a State forester who shall 
be technically trained. Other provisions of the bill are— 


That the forester shall coéperate with counties, towns, 
corporations or individuals, in preparing plans for the protec- 
tion. management and replacement of trees, woodlots and 
timber tracts, under an agreement that the parties obtaining 
such assistance pay part of the expense incurred. 

That the governor of the State is authorized to accept gifts 
of land to the State to be held, protected and administered by 
the board as State forests. 


COFFIN HOUSE, NEWBURYPORT, MASS. ; ERECTED 


The board of directors shall have the power to purchase 





excellent judgment the old-time builder showed in select- 
ing good old New England trees for the material of his 
home instead of imported English or Duteh bricks. 

The Coffin house is one of a group of five old home- 
steads erected long before 1700 near the Newbury line. 
One of them, the Hale house, 250 years old, recently pic- 
tured and described in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, has 
been safely landed on its second trip in two and one- 
half centuries over a mile of winding roads, on its new 
site in the town of Newbury. Despite heavy snow storms, 
gales, and all kinds of rugged winter weather, the old 
Colonial homestead of the Hale family stood the journey 
well. Only the brick chimneys suffered, and they were 
dismantled to be erected again in the house at what will 
probably be its final resting place. 

Another famous old house here is the birthplace of 
William Lloyd Garrison, a plain, old-fashioned dwell- 
ing standing on an unpretentious street. 





INQUIRY FOR HALF BILLION FEET. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 23.—The following 
telegram has been received by the Department of 
Commerce from Consul-General R. E. Mansfield 
at Vancouver, B. C.: 


British-Columbia millmen have been asked to 
bid on a contract for 500,000,000 feet of lumber 
to be used in constructing 100,000 two-room 
houses in France. The houses are to be built 
at government expense for the use of people 
who have lost their homes and other property 
in the war. The order, if secured, would be 
sufficient to keep the largest mills in the proy- 
ince occupied for some time in cutting the 
lumber. 





IN SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 








the larger ones. To accomplish all thi 
with perhaps a minimum and a maximui 
selling price fixed by the Government, w 
must educate and create public opinion 
favor of a square deal toward the indus 
try. The immediate prospects are bright 
The year has opened well, but we want 
permanent improvement in this industry, s 
vital to the prosperity of the Pacifie North 
west, and this we will not have until tli 
conduct of the business is adjusted to th: 
economic laws. 


SHIPS TAKING PRECAUTIONS. 

SAVANNAH, Ga., Feb. 22.—Unusual 
precautions to prevent being mistaken 
for ships of belligerent nations are be 
ing taken by American steamers now 
in port loading with European cargoes. 
Besides having American flags painted 
on their sides, the steamers are having 
their names and nationality painted on 
their sides. These are in letters large 
enough to be read at a distance of sev- 
eral miles, 

Steamers going to European ports 
will also carry between foremast and 
mainmast large canvas signs bearing 
reproductions ‘of the American flag to- 
gether with their names. Lights will 
be placed around these signs so that 
they will be illuminated at night while 
the vessels are passing through the war 
zone and the North Sea. 


~ 


JAMES BOY A LOGGER. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb. 22.—The death at Excelsior 
Springs, Mo., of Frank James, the last of the famous 
band of outlaws, recalls to the memory of old-time lum- 
bermen around Nashville the fact that James supplied 
sawmills in this territory about a quarter of a century 
ago. At that time James lived on a farm on the White 
Creek Pike, near this city, and sold large quantities 
of saw logs to mills in the vicinity of Nashville. He is 
remembered principally for his honesty in business, in 
striking contrast to his long career of crime with his 
brother Jesse James, 

In speaking of his business association with Frank 
James, a prominent sawmill operator in this city, who 
was a pioneer in the industry at Nashville, said: 

During all his business dealings with me I do not recall a 
single instance in which Frank James did not redeem every 
promise made and the stock which he supplied to our mill 


was always as represented. He was one of the best judges 
of logs I ever came in contact with. 











TO WAR ON SUBSTITUTES. 


EVERETT, WASH., Feb. 20.—A strong movement has 
been inaugurated here toward a campaign of advertis- 
ing in order to overcome the inroads being made by 
manufacturers of patent roofing material and substi- 
tutes for lumber. It is suggested that assessments be 
levied and the funds devoted to educating the people 
to the falsity of the arguments advanced by the foes 
of wood and encourage the use of the Pacific coast 
products. 





Many of the lumber manufacturers of northern Wis- 
consin are now saving the -sawdust collected at their 
mills and are shipping it by the carload to Chicago and 
other points, where it is utilized in the manufacture of 
dynamite. 
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ENGINEERS DISCUSS LONGLEAF PROBLEM. 





Communications from Specialists in Standard Mill Construction Show That Other Materials 
Are Reaping Benefits of Inefficient Marketing, Grading and Inspection of Lumber. 


. little over a year ago—to be exact—on February 
1: 1914, Fred J. Hoxie, engineer and inspector in the 
er ploy of the Associated Factory Mutual Insurance 
panies, with headquarters at Boston, Mass., created 
as usation by declaring in an address delivered before 
th: Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association in ses- 
sion. at New Orleans, La., that the belief was prevalent 
an ong architects and engineers, particularly in the 
ex iern part of the United States, that the supply of 


jin 


tr'c longleaf yellow pine had been exhausted. This 
op uion, Mr. Hoxie explained, was the direct result 
of the practice of substituting loblolly and other mate- 
rin's under specifications calling for longleaf yellow 
pire. He explained that the New England Factory 


Mutuals have always favored slow burning factory 
coustruetion as against other types but that the in- 
ro.ds made by inferior structural lumber have mate- 
ria‘ly interfered with this time honored policy. To 
quote his words: ‘‘We still strongly recommend this 
forin of construction although we have been obliged 
to tolerate steel in some cases within the last few 
years owing to the increased difficulty in getting re- 
liable timber in suitable sizes and quantities at a per- 
missible price. Our reason for this preference is that 
heavy timber will hold its load much longer than un- 
protected steel in a hot fire, giving a longer interval 
for the fire protection apparatus to be brought into 
4 ’” 
service.” 

‘ir. Hoxie told the yellow pine manufacturers some- 
thing about his experience in dealing with destruction 
of timber construction by various forms of dry rot 
and explained his deduction, based upon careful inves- 
tigation, to the effect that good quality longleaf yellow 
pine having a high percentage of resinous content is 
practically immune from attack by any fungus. He 
also urged the importance of reliable antiseptic treat- 
ent of lumber of those varieties that are susceptible 
to fungus attack. 

From Mr. Hoxie’s paper presented before the Yellow 
‘ine Manufacturers’ Association and from the numer- 
ous discussions of the subject he had with yellow pine 
nanufaeturers, whose mills he visited in the course of 
an extensive tour of the southern lumber producing 
districts, it was apparent that his investigations had 
uncovered a situation in which every producer of long- 
leaf yellow pine should take a keen interest, if for 
no other reason because it was shown that the substitu- 
tion of other wood for longleaf pine was reacting se- 
riously upon the reputation of longleaf as the basis 
ot what is commonly known as standard mill construc- 
tion. 

Mr. Hoxie’s tour of the mills developed the fact 
that there were a number of mills that had plenty of 
good longleaf pine of the quality he was advocating 
but he found on the other hand that there was no offi- 
cial grade which would meet his ideas of the sort of 
timber that should be specified for use, for example, 
in textile mills, nor was there any arrangement where- 
by official inspection could be secured to secure an ad- 
justment of differences between buyer and seller where 
structural timber was purchased upon special specifica- 
tions framed by agreement between the parties. 

Mr. Hoxie found also that the designation ‘‘long- 
leaf’? was used to cover a large quantity of botan- 
ically shortleaf timber which was sold as commercial 
longleaf. 

It was the opinion of many manufacturers who heard 
Mr. Hoxie’s address at New Orleans or who met him 
on his tour of the mills that some action should be 
taken to meet the condition to which he had called 
attention. The matter seemed to drift, however, and 
the numerous difficulties confronting the Yellow Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association made it impossible for that 
organization to undertake definite action on this ques- 
tion. 

A few months ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN un- 
jertook an investigation in the shape of a letter of 
nquiry addressed to some of the leading architects 
and structural engineers of the country seeking to 
learn their views upon the questions raised by Mr. 
iLoxie. : 

The following is the text of the letter of inquiry: 
Dear Sir: Being advised that you are engaged in a con- 

siderable amount of work having to do with textile mill con- 
truction, we are desirous of securing your opinion and such 
information as you can give us as to the best possible way 

f overcoming difficulties recently experienced by _ builders 
f such plants in connection with yellow pine lumber used. 

Have you had any difficulty due to dry rot or other fungus 
srowth in yellow pine? 

f so, do you regard that difficulty as traceable to the 
supplying by mills or yards of an inferior grade of lumber 
s compared with grades in use ten years ago? 

Do you, as a rule, have difficulty in securing lumber for 
ill construction that meets your specifications? 

If a plan were devised whereby you could be assured of 
ecuring yellow pine timbers and dimension stock that would 
» absolutely standard and fully up to the most rigid 
pecifications is it your opinion that your clients would 
© willing to pay a little higher than the prevailing market 
rice for ordinary stock to secure such material? 

Or is it your opinion that your clients as a rule would 
‘refer to use other material than pay higher than the 
rdinary market price for lumber? ‘ 

If you are familiar with Mr. Fred J. Hoxie’s conclusions 
nthe subject of dry rot in yellow pine used in cotton and 
ilk mills will you kindly advise whether or not you agree 
ith him, and give us the benefit of any experience you have 
ad bearing on this question? . 

We trust that we are not trespassing ‘00 much in putting 
these questions to you since we are advised by Mr. Hoxie 
ind others interested in the subject that it is one of very 





great importance to architects and engineers in the Dast, 
and we believe if we can secure the necessary information 
we can devise a plan whereby present difficulties may be 
obviated. 


We shall be very glad if you can favor us with an early 
and complete reply giving us your candid views, which will 
greatly assist in solving this problem. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN now presents replies 
to this letter received from some of the representative 
men in the architectural and engineering field. 





FREDERICK A. PHELPS. 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER AND MILL ARCHITECT. 
Newakk, N. J., Jan. 12, 1915. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, Il. 

Gentlemen: Answering your questions in detail would 
state, as follows: 

I have had no particular difficulty in yellow pine tim- 
ber due to dry rot, but it is becoming more difficult 
every day to get good yellow pine timber of large sizes, 
particularly from the yards in this vicinity. Where we 
receive the timber direct from the South the quality 
seems to be a little better. It is my impression that 
as the average owner or client does not know a piece 
of yellow pine when he sees it for ordinary business 
purposes it would be difficult to induce a client to pay 
anything additional for good timber. The principal 
trouble seems to me to be the fact that very few of the 
people handling timber, and almost none of the archi- 
tects, know a piece of longleaf pine when they see it 
and it is a common practice of the architects to specify 
yellow pine and the yards take advantage of this speci- 
fication and use shortleaf pine with the usual difficul- 
ties. 

I am personally acquainted with Fred J. Hoxie, who 
is a regular visitor to my office, when in this vicinity, 
and am familiar with his report on dry rot and timber. 
I fully agree with Mr. Hoxie in this matter but have 
no personal experience of the kind he mentions. 

(Signed) F. A. PHELPs. 


H. OSGOOD HOLLAND. 
ARCHITECT. 
BuFFALO, N. Y., Dec. 30, 1914. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, Ill. 

Gentlemen: I have your favor of December 28. 

1. I have had difficulty from fungus growth and dry 
rot in yellow pine. 

2. I should say this was largely occasioned by insuffi- 
cient seasoning .and too quick use of the material fur- 
nished. 

3. Undoubtedly some clients would be willing to pay 
a higher price for a higher grade of stock. However, 
there is a tremendous pressure put upon architects to 
keep the cost of building down so there is without ques- 
tion a limit beyond which it would not be practical to 
go in the increase of cost. 

4. I am familiar with Mr. Hoxie’s investigations on 
the subject of dry rot although I have not his papers 
before me at this time. 

I have used creosote for protection with apparently 
good success as far as I know of at the present time. 
Usually this has been applied by the brush method 
which, although less effective, is cheaper and more con- 
venient than the various tank methods of impregnation. 

5. This is a very important matter and any new light 
which may be given on the subject will be appreciated 
by architects and engineers. But at the present time 
reinforced concrete is, to a certain extent, taking the 
place of heavy timber construction in many cases of 
work, but there is still a large demand in certain lines 
for timber construction. 

(Signed) H. Oscoop Ho.Luanp. 








JOHN W. FERGUSON COMPANY. 
ENGINEERS AND BUILDING CONTRACTORS. 
United Bank Building. 
PaTERSON, N. J., Dec. 30, 1914. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, Ill. 

Gentlemen: In answer to your questions we would 
reply as follows: 2 

1. We have had but little difficulty with dry rot in yel- 
low pine timber used in factory buildings. In fact, we 
can call to mind only two cases and they were not of 
great moment. We have had trouble with rot in dye 
houses and paper mills and buildings of like character 
where there has been a great deal of humidity, which 
is to be expected under such conditions. Our inspection 
of yellow pine has been very rigid to guard against 
using defective material in places where fungus would 
thrive. 

2. The mills and yards are generally supplying poor 
grades of yellow pine timber. Many of the yards stock 
yellow pine in such poor shape that the growth of fungus 
is marked; under such conditions if the timber is held 
for any length of time its utility for building purposes 
is seriously impaired. This is also true with logs at the 
mills. 

3. We have considerable trouble in securing lumber 
to meet the requirements of our specifications and have 
been obliged practically to cut out local dealers in order 
to get the quality required. The local dealers’ object 
seems to be to purchase where they can buy the cheap- 
est and we have had many cases where material bought 





through such a source has either had to be rejected 
entirely or has given us a great deal of trouble with 
our clients. The average user or purchaser of yellow 
pine does not specify his requirements and we think 
in many cases does not give proper consideration to the 
purpose for which it is to be used. Sap timber should 
be avoided where high humidity is necessary for manu- 
facturing. 

4. If a plan could be devised by which one could be 
assured of getting the quality of yellow pine timber 
specified we would consider it great economy to pay the 
additional price and get the material required. 

5. Our experience is that owners, or at least those 
desiring to put up a first-class building, are willing to 
pay a higher price for the better grade of material. 

6. I have not had an opportunity to study Mr. Hoxie’s 
conclusions on the subject of dry rot and am therefore 
unable to answer this question. I think, however, that 
yellow pine is a valuable material for manufacturing 
buildings and needs only proper care in selecting the 
timber to secure good results. 

We think it would be desirable if arrangements could 
be made by which the owners, engineers or contractors 
could buy yellow pine timber on their own specifications, 
they knowing the purpose for which the material is to 
be used and therefore in position to ask for a better 
quality than merchantable. We have experienced great 
difficulty in getting lumber of specified quality, the 
mills coming back with the statement that they could 
furnish the merchantable grade only. 

All plank for building purposes should have one entire 
heart face. 

JOHN W. FERGUSON COMPANY. 
(Signed) J. W. FEercuson, President. 





McLAUGHLIN BROTHERS, INCORPORATED. 
STEEL AND NEW ENGLAND MILL CONSTRUCTION. 
915-27 Bolton Street. 

BALTIMORE, Mp., Dee. 31, 1914. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, Il. 

Gentlemen: We are very sorry that you were under 
the necessity of reminding us of your letter of Novem- 
ber 30, last, and beg to answer your inquiries on the 
subject of various difficulties experienced with yellow 
pine in mill construction in the order in which your 
paragraphs are written: 

We have had some difficulty with dry rot. 

We regard the difficulty as being primarily due to an 
inferior grade of lumber as compared with that in use 
ten years ago. 

We do have difficulty, and almost as a rule, in securing 
the proper grades. 

We would have no difficulty in demonstrating the wis- 
dom of paying a higher price for Al stock. 

Our clients have repeatedly commended us for advo- 
eating so strongly the use of genuine New England 
mill construction, especially for purely factory pur- 
poses. It is quickly and economically built and affords 
ideally easy means for fastening motors and shafting 
to the ceilings and machinery to the floors. And, 
further, it obtains the very best insurance rates. This 
you may verify by reference to the mutual companies. 

We are not familiar with Mr. Hoxie’s work on dry 
rot and shall be obliged if you will let us know where 
it is to be had. 

A word of warning: The very best of dimension lum- 
ber ought to be given ample time to dry before painting 
or even whitewashing. We should recommend two sea- 
sons after building is erected. 

McLAvGHLIN Bros. (INC.). 
(Signed) Robert McLavuGHuin. 


GEORGE F. HARDY. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER. 
309 Broadway. 
New York, Dec. 31, 1914. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, Il. 

Gentlemen: I do not build textile mills, my business 
being the building of pulp and paper mills. 

Years ago at a time when contractors were liable to 
encase the ends of beams solidly in the walls I saw 
many evidences of dry rot at the ends. I have not seen 
any indication of this particular trouble for years. 

We often find evidence of decay in timbers due to 
dampness and frequently try to provide against it in 
especially difficult places by dipping or painting with 
carbolineum. 

Our own tendency is more and more toward concrete 
as the costs of the two kinds of construction more nearly 
approach. 

It should be said-in this connection that we have ex- 
ceptionally difficult conditions as regards dampness in 
paper and pulp mills. 

I can not say that we have any abnormal difficulty in 
obtaining southern longleaf pine up to specifications. 
Cases do occur, of course, but we have to reject in such 
cases a relatively small percentage, and our experience 
with the longleaf has been on the whole productive of 
little friction. 

Our use of spruce or hemlock in mills is very rare 
except where we saw our own timber in Canada and the 
Northern country, and we limit that to the roofs of the 
dry buildings like finishing and storage. This we are 
sometimes forced to do by our location. In all cases 
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where the location does not seem prohibitive we specify 
longleaf pine and are always le sed to be able to 
obtain the latter. 

Unquestionably we get poorer luniber than we did, 
say, ten to fifteen years ago. I mean in quality. I 
do not see but that the millwork is about us good. 

The fact is that my work is not just the kind that 
offers the fairest argument for you as our rooms are so 
subject to vapor that concrete is bound to be more and 
more used if not prohibited by price, and yet the fact 
is also that I would willingly adopt a more rigid speci- 
fication as regards quality if I could feel that it was 
sufficiently standard that I could get it without too much 
difficulty. I have been steadily drifting concretewards, 
so to speak, as a measure of playing safer, but as I 
think of it now it is unquestionably due in a considerable 
measure to the difference of quality. 

I can readily find old mills of ours today that have 
hard pine floors and roofs equally as bad as some where 
I now use concrete that are practically sound after 
twenty years, and yet in some of our recent mills where 
cost has entirely dictated it the hard pine lumber is in 
such shape as to be suspicious in five or six years. 

It is, after all, true that in many cases we could afford 
to ‘pay some more for better quality, and if I were con- 
vineed on the subject we would specify timber where 
without much thought we now say concrete. 

(Signed) GEorGE F. Harpy. 


TIMMIS & CHAPMAN, 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS. 
315 Fifth Avenue. 
New York, Dee. 10, 1914. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, III. 

Gentlemen: Your letter of November 30 received. 
We do not use lumber to any extent in our work as 
most of our structures are either reinforced concrete or 
steel. 

It might be stated that one of the reasons for owners 
using reinforced concrete instead of mill construction is 
the difficulty of securing large yellow pine timbers in 
vood condition. 

TiMMIS & CHAPMAN. 
(Signed) W. 8S. Tris. 


KNIGHT C, RICHMOND, 
MILL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER. 
526 Grosvenor Building. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., Dee. 22, 1914. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, III. 

Gentlemen: Please pardon the long delay in answer- 
ing your letter of November 30, relative to decay in yel- 
low pine. 

I know Mr. Fred J. Hoxie very well and he has made 
examination for me in two serious cases of dry rot in 
merchantable yellow pine framing which has been placed 
in textile mills which I have designed. One was a 
very serious case where beams about 10x16 broke of 
their own weight with only the ordinary load on, about 
two years after they were put in, in apparently perfectly 
sound condition. The other case is not so bad, but 
enough to cause a lot of worry and expense for treat 
ment. 

I am satisfied that the lumber was infected with dry 
rot when received, although showing no visible indieca- 
tion of defect. The infection came probably from the 
yards in the South or in the ship in transit. 

Lumber bought under the merchantable specification 
for longleaf yellow pine as now received is a very dif- 
ferent article from the true Pinus palustris on which the 
reputation of yellow pine was built. Any pine grown 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line now passes for ‘‘long- 
leaf yellow pine.’’ 

I have increasing difficulty in getting suitable yellow 
pine for mill construction. 

In answering the next two questions, I think in many 
instances that clients would willingly pay for lumber 
up to the most rigid specification, or for lumber treated 
antiseptically with bichloride of mercury or some of the 
creosote compounds. 

If the lumber manufacturers and dealers expect engi 
neers to continue specifying yellow pine for permanent 
work they must mend their ways radically. The speci- 
fications must be lived up to when filling an order and 
the whole lot be fully up to grade and not most of it 
just below the lower line of the specification, as is fre- 
quently the case at present. 

The lumber manufacturers must be in position hon- 
estly to grade and treat the lumber antiseptically almost 
immediately after it is cut, thus protecting it before it 
is exposed to the Merulius lacrymans or other germ, and 
they must be in position to guarantee that dry rot will 
not develop within, say, five years, if they expect us to 
go on cheerfully buying their product. 

In my own practice I have for many years used steel 
framing in major work, almost entirely because of the 
inferior lumber we are expected to accept without com- 
plaint. But lumber in many eases is a more convenient 
material, and if its quality and treatment were what 
engineers have a right to expect I would gladly use it 
more freely. 

More latterly I have found that I can use reinforced 
concrete for floor framing and the floor itself at a cost 
practically the same as for yellow pine framing and 
planking, and a maple or birch top. In a recent cotton 
mill of about 120,000 square feet of floor surface I used 
a reinforced concrete floor and framing after first mak- 
ing the plans for yellow pine. We had found dry rot 
in another part of the same mill in yellow pine which 
had been in only about two years, while in a still older 

portion built when yellow pine was good there was no 
trace of it. The dry rot was discovered after the 120,- 
000 feet addition was planned and ready for bids. I 
redesigned the building with reinforced concrete floors 
and was somewhat surprised that the lowest bid received 


was for the concrete construction. Contractors made pro- 
posals for both constructions. The timber construction 
called for a ecarbolineum or similar treatment of the yel- 
low pine beams but not of the floor plank. 

The building has been built with reinforced concrete 
floors and framing and the lumber dealers lost an order 
of about 700,000 board feet due entirely to the fact 
of the poor and infected ‘‘longleaf yellow pine’’ (?) 
furnished on the previous addition. 

All the previous portions of the plant had been built 
with yellow pine, framing and planking, and our orders 
were to duplicate the earlier construction, but on the 
discovery of dry rot in the last addition, after just 
going through the experience noted earlier where beams 
broke in another mill, neither I nor the mill manage- 
ment were willing to take the responsibility of using 
yellow pine. 

Mr. Hoxie knows all about my cases. I agree per 
fectly with him in the whole matter, and personally I 
shall use as little yellow pine framing as possible until 
the manufacturers of yellow pine are in position to give 
us honest lumber guaranteed not to be attacked by dry 
rot when placed under the usual conditions of a textile 
mill. 

The yellow pine of fifteen years ago was Pinus pal- 
ustris of splendid quality and deserved the splendid 
reputation it made. Now the lumber manufacturers 
have apparently killed the goose that laid the golden 
egg and are selling us the entrails under the name of 
eggs, or are sending the real eggs abroad under the 
German prime specification. 

Seriously, I think it is up to the lumber manufac- 
turers to take the situation in hand if they want to 
save their business. The loss of an order for 700,000 
feet is, of course, not much in the totals of the yellow 
pine business but it nevertheless shows how the furnish- 
ing of inferior stock on one job lost the order for the 
next job and there are lots of jobs where the same 
thing will happen. A burned cat shuns the fire, and 
having been caught in two cases I hardly feel that I am 
willing to take the chance of a third. 

KNIGHT C. RICHMOND. 
SAMUEL M. GREEN COMPANY. 
ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Dee. 7, 1914. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, Ill, 

Gentlemen: In reply to your letter of November 
30th, re dry rot, will say that we have never had any 
serious difficulty in the use of yellow pine. Some years 
or more ago we did have a fungus growth appear on a 
few sticks which we were installing in a mill building. 
We bored a few holes in these sticks and filled them with 
carbolineum. The fungus growth disappeared and we 
have never had any further difficulty with it. 

We have never had a great deal of difficulty in seeur- 
ing lumber for mill construction to meet our specifica- 
tions. We always specify prime stock. If we specified 
any quality less than prime we think we would have 
diffeulty. 

We believe that our clients would be willing to pay a 
somewhat higher price for an absolutely standard stock 
if it met a rigid specification. 

I am not famiiiar with Fred J. Hoxie’s conclusions 
on the subject of dry rot. I would be glad to look 
them over and let you know my opinion. 

SAMUEL M. GREEN COMPANY. 
(Signed) S. M. GREEN, President. 


J. E. SIRRINE. 
ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER. 
GREENVILLE, S. C., Dee. 3, 1914. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, III. 

Gentlemen: Replying to your favor of the 30th, in 
reference to use of yellow pine in mill construction, beg 
to advise as follows: 

In reference to dry rot, would advise that we encounter 
more or less dry rot in our practice. This is not so 
true of new work designed and inspected by this office 
as it is of older buildings. We are very careful to see 
that no timber in which dry rot is apparent is allowed 
to go into any of our work. Further, it is our practice 
never to paint the heavier timbers and planking until 
a year or two after being placed in the building, which 
lessens the tendency of dry rot starting after the timber 
has been placed. 

In a number of old mills that we have reorganized 
and extended, we have run across instances of dry rot 
in many places that we attributed to the fact that the 
timbers were painted green and therefore never prop- 
erly seasoned out. 

Would state that we have found that timber showing 
dry rot is likely to be obtained from any yards and 
that proper inspection alone can eliminate it and pre- 
vent it from getting into the building. 

In reference to timber meeting our specifications, 
would state that we very frequently find it difficult to 
procure satisfactory timber, and we attribute this diffi- 
culty in a good many instances to the contractor’s en- 
deavor to purchase the timber too cheaply although this 
is not always the case. We very frequently find a bad 
lot of timber coming from mills having first class repu- 
tations. 

In reference to the use of yellow pine timber versus 
other materials, beg to state that we are recommending 
the use of reinforced concrete in all cases where the 
owners are willing to bear the additional expense; at 
the present price of lumber even the best yellow pine 
is somewhat cheaper than reinforced concrete for tex- 
tile mill buildings. In heavier construction, such as 
tobacco factories and heavy warehouse construction, con- 
crete is as cheap and is preferable. 

We recommend reinforced concrete in cotton mill work, 
especially for floors carrying machinery, as the concrete 
gives a very much more rigid floor than timber and thus 
naturally reduces the necessity for realignment of the 
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machinery and at the same time reduces the wear 
goes with a machine that is badly out of line.) yy 
roofs and coverings of mill bujldings we prefer 
use of yellow pine as this is cheaper than concrete 
is just as good for all practical purpases. 

The first cost often governs in the selection of 1 
rial, whether it will be concrete or yellow pine. ' 


more experienced and progressive manufacturers, | 
ever, are looking with more and more favor on 1 


forced concrete for their manufacturing plants and 
latest and best mills are so designed. 

We are familiar with Mr. Hoxie’s conclusions on {ie 
subject of dry rot and, in the main, we think he is 
correct. We think the high humidity and temperatiye 
that are necessary in cotton and silk manufacture ave 
very conducive to rot in the timbering, this condit:.1 
being greatest when the temperature and humidity se 
highest. 

(Signed) J. E. Srrrine. 
JoHN A. McPHERSON, Building and Plan Dept 


L. C. HOLDEN. 
ARCHITECT, 
Terminal Building. 
New York, Dee. 7, 1914 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, Ill. 

Gentlemen: Answering your inquiries of Novem). 
30, 1914: 

1. Although I have been the architect of a great many 
mill buildings in no instance has any complaint ever 
reached me that dry rot or fungus growth had attack« 
the yellow pine I used in these buildings. 

2. I have noticed no difference in the quality of yellow 
pine supplied now to that of ten years ago. 

3. I have no difficulty in securing yellow pine for mii! 
construction that meets the requirements of my spe 
fication. If I do not receive the quality I specify | 
condemn it and insist upon getting the quality required, 
and have always been able to do so. 

4. I have had no difficulty in securing the endorse 
ment of my clients to my recommendation that t! 
timber and lumber used in their buildings should he 
of the best quality, and they have never hesitated to 
pay the difference in price for such a quality, and | 
don’t believe that any appreciable number of archi 
tects’ clients would willingly have an inferior quality 
used in their buildings for the trifling difference in 
cost. 

5. I am not familiar with Fred J. Hoxie’s conclusions 
on the subject of dry rot in yellow pine. The yellow 
pine that I have used has never given me oceasion to 
doubt its lasting qualities. 

6. I believe that if a trade brand could be used which 
in one word would bind the lumber dealers without 
qualification of any kind whatsoever to supplying the 
very best grade of yellow pine it would simplify the 
matter for engineers and architects and secure the 
of a larger quantity of the very best grade, for which 
I believe the owners of buildings are perfectly willing 
to pay. 


ise 


(Signed) L. C. HoLpen. 





F. W. DEAN (Inc.). 
ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS. 
Exchange Building, 53 State Street. 
Boston, Mass., Dee. 5, 1914. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, III. 

Gentlemen: Replying to your letter of November 
30, 1914, I find it more difficult now to get satisfactory 
hard pine for beams and columns for regular mill con 
struction buildings. It has caused me to assume that 
timber of the class that I desire has grown scarce and 
that the mills are sending off anything that comes any 
where near the requirements and are trusting to luck 
to have it accepted. The difficulty that I have had has 
caused me to be more particular than ever and to in 
struct inspectors to be absolutely rigid in the matter. 

I should suppose that clients would be willing to pay 
a little more for the desired grade than for the ordinary 
class of lumber. : 

I do not remember to have seen Fred J. Hoxie’s con 
clusions on the subject and if you have this in print | 
should be glad to receive it. 

(Signed) F. W. Dean. 
CHARLES T. MAIN. 
ENGINEER. 
301 Devonshire Street. 
Boston, Dee. 7, 1914. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, II. 

Gentlemen: We would acknowledge with thanks re- 
ceipt of yours of November 30 in regard to yellow pine 
used in mill construction. Answering your questions 
in order we give you the following information: 

We have not had any difficulty with dry rot but have 
had considerable trouble with polypores fungi due to 
moisture, particularly in sapwood and heartwood where 
there was not much rosin. 

We think that part of the troubles are due to the 
fact that the timber supplied today is not uniformly 
as of high a grade as that supplied ten or particularly 
twenty years ago and that some of the troubles would 
have been obviated by timber more resinous and uni- 
formly graded to retain resistant qualities adherent in 
such timber. 

We have been compelled to pass much timber that 
barely fulfills the specifications, finding it impossible to 
obtain complete lots of timber all of which would 
thoroughly meet the requirements of the specifications. 
We are of the opinion that the majority of our clients 
would be willing to pay a slightly higher price for 
timber better than that ordinarily obtainable at current 
market prices. Some of them probably would object. 

It is our opinion that our clients frequently decide to 
use other materials than timber in their buildings on 
account of the uncertainty of getting material of the 
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rquired strength and lasting qualities from the lumber 
rkets at present. This question, however, is generally 
‘tled on a basis of the cost of producing the required 
ults. 
We are in accord with Fred J. Hoxie’s conclusions 
the subject of mill timbers and we have been for 
me time treating the yellow pine and spruce with dis- 
ectants wherever the conditions are at all severe. 
e have recently extended this practice to the roofs 
weave sheds, which seem to give a good deal of 
sible now where formerly the ordinary lumber lasted 
Il. 
(Signed) Cuartes T. MAIN. 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO. 
\RCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS FOR INDUSTRIAL PLANTS. 
First National Bank Building. 

Boston, MAss., Dee. 9, 1914. 

1ERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, II. 

Gentlemen: I duly received your letter of November 

regarding dry rot in hard pine lumber. 

We have had only minor difficulties due to dry rot or 

her fungus growth in yellow pine. I believe that in 

ly one instance have we had serious trouble with any 
uantity of hard pine lumber which was caused by dry 
vot, and on the other hand we have many times in- 
pected hard pine beams which had been placed in mills 

1 a series of years by boring into the wall ends of 
the beams where we should expect dry rot and have 
ery seldom found it. 

Perhaps we have been especially fortunate 
lection of such timber. 

[ believe that such trouble as we have had has been 
jue to a general falling off in the quality of the lumber 
vhich has been furnished recently. 

In many of our mill buildings where hard pine floor 
onstruction has been used we have had difficulty in 
obtaining what we specified. We recall one instance 
where the first shipment of about ten carloads of 14x16 
inch beams 26 to 27 feet long were rejected by our in- 
spector because they did not meet the requirements of 
the 1905 rules under which they were ordered. After 
the rejection of this first shipment and by keeping a 
man at the mill we think we obtained longleaf hard 
pine of good quality. As we view it the shipment of 
shortleaf and longleaf together, and in many instances 
the shipment of shortleaf wholly, where specifications 
call for longleaf are the cause of much disappointment 
and trouble. 

If a plan were devised whereby first quality timbers 
and dimension stock could absolutely be obtained we 
know that some of our clients would gladly pay an in- 
creased price. At the same time we know that many 
clients, and especially clients who are starting a first 
enterprise, would not pay any increased price but would 
naturally look for the lowest price obtainable. 

We have read the paper ‘‘Dry Rot in Factory Tim 
bers’? by Fred J. Hoxie and believe that what he says 
true. Fortunately, we have never experienced as 
much trouble as Mr. Hoxie has found so that we can 
not speak from actual experience as he can. 

We do hope that something will be done by the 
yellow pine manufacturers to give better lumber at a 
reasonable price. 


the 


in 


is 


Lockwoop, GREENE & Co. 
(Signed) Frank W. Reynolds. 
T. PRINGLE & SON (LTD.) 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS. 
Coristine Building. 
MONTREAL, CAN., Dec. 2, 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, IIl. 
Gentlemen: Replying to yours of November 
reference to yellow pine timber, will say that the 
difficulties encountered by ourselves and others 
nection with this material have caused us to 
Douglas fir for mill construction buildings, not 
account of its price-and reliability but also on 
of its being a Canadian product. 
T. Prince & Son (LTD.). 
(Signed) G. M. Wynn. 


1914. 
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THE BENJAMIN F. SMITH COMPANY. 
BUILDERS’ FINISH. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I., Dee. 5, 1914. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, IIl. 
Gentlemen: In reply to yours of November 30 in 


relation to dry rot and other fungus growth in yellow 
pine timber, we have had more or less difficulty in this 
respect. It is only recently that we were called upon 
to remove a wood column located in the basement of a 
large cotton mill which we constructed in 1910. While 
the shell seemed to be sound the inside was entirely 
gone. These were put in under a rigid inspection at the 
time we built the mill and for some reason unknown 
to me we found these conditions, but we did not find 
any other columns in the same room that seemed to be 
affected. When we were constructing the mill there 
was a fungus growth developed on-the edges of the 
floor plank. After we had the finish coat of paint this 
was of a black nature, and as soon as you touched it it 
wasted away. Various opinions were expressed in rela- 
tion to it but no one seemed to give any intelligent 
cause for this. The trouble is in getting a good straight 
longleaf pine such as we used to get. I suppose the 
fact that the supply is getting somewhat exhausted 
through the South is one of the reasons; and possibly 
the latitude from which it comes may have something 
to do with it. 

I have met Mr. Hoxie and he seems to have a very 
good understanding of the subject and is an interesting 
man to talk with on it. It is very certain where timber 


is used. in mill construction in the future that it will 
require different kinds of lumber or of more rigid in- 
spection of the tree before it is cut. 

Mills of today are constructed largely of steel; that 


does away with a part of the difficulty, but in the cases 
of fire it is even worse than the wooden timbers, so that 
it is a question of the two evils which is the least. The 
insurance companies are not at all favorable to steel 
but they have to accept of whatever they are able to 
get. 
Any further questions I can answer on the subject | 
shall be pleased to. 
BENJAMIN F., 


SMITH Co. 


TIETIG & LEE. 
ARCHITECTS. 
Lyrie Building. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dee. 2, 1914 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, Ill. 

Gentlemen: Your letter of November 30 relative to 
the use of yellow pine in mill buildings received. We 
have in the last few years done practically no work in 
this line and have in all our factory work used con- 
crete construction. 

TreTIG & LEE. 
P. SHELDON & SON. 
ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS. 





PROVIDENCE, R. I., Dee. 5, 1914. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, III. 
Gentlemen : Yours of November 30 at hand _ re- 


garding yellow pine. 

We have had considerable trouble with yellow pine 
caused by dry rot and other fungus growth due to the 
use of inferior lumber compared to ten years ago. We 


-have difficulty in securing lumber suitable for factory 


construction. In fact, we have practically abandoned 
the use of yellow pine timber for this purpose and gave 
up using timber floor beams in 1904, then we 
have used steel beams only as we find steel much better 
adapted to this use. It is much more readily and 
quickly obtained and costs no more than the best grades 
of yellow pine timber. 

Our greatest trouble with yellow pine has been due 
to decay caused by the presence of sap exposed to 
warm, moist, dead atmosphere. The air in most textile 


Since 


mills must be kept warm and very humid, and at the 
same time this air is not very frequently changed. 
Such a condition you will realize is very detrimental 


to sappy timber and causes complete deterioration in 
a few years, depending on the amount and nature of 
the sapwood. This is especially noticeable in open 
grained yellow pine where the plank or timber is so 
placed to hold any moisture in the wood 
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If we could always place the wood so that the mois- 
ture would drain out 


as as 
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the decay might not be so rapid. This point has been re- 
peatedly demonstrated, and we might say decay most al- 
ways begins at the top of timbers or plank. We did not 
experience this difficulty so much when formerly the 
mills supplied close grained timber and free from sap. 

Another difficulty with timber floor beams has been due 
to their changing shape, twisting and deflecting. Over a 
period of years considerable of this action takes place, 
which throws machinery and shafting out of line. On 
timber floors we find the machinery and shafting should 
be lined up every year, while steel beam floors hold their 


positions indefinitely. In textile mill machinery this 
is a serious matter. 
For these reasons our candid opinion is that most 


clients prefer steel floor beams to yellow pine even at a 
trifle higher price for steel. In fact, we have built several 
mills in the southern States with steel beams, being 
apprehensive as regards the life and stability of yellow 
pine. 

We have read Mr. Hoxie’s very able paper on dry 
rot in yellow pine, and in general agree with his con- 
clusions and observations. We might add, too, that one 
of the most vexing and embarrassing matters connected 
with use of yellow pine has been in the shipments from 
the South; delays have been proverbial, and time taken 
in transit unreasonable. 

F. P. SHELDON & Son. 
(Signed) A. N. Sheldon. 
C. R. MAKEPEACE. 
Butler Exchange. 
Providence, R. I. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, Il. 

Gentlemen: Q. Have you had any difficulty due to 
dry rot or other fungus growth in yellow pine? A. 
Slight. 

Q. If so, do you regard that difficulty as traceable 
to the supplying by mills or yards of an inferior grade 
of lumber as compared with grades in use ten years 
ago? <A. Inferior grade. 

Q. Do you, as a rule, have difficulty in seeuring lum- 
ber for mill construction that meets your specifications? 
A. Some. 

Q. If a plan were devised whereby you could be as- 
sured of securing yellow pine timbers and dimension 
stock that would be absolutely standard and fully up to 
the most rigid specifications is it your opinion that 
your clients would be willing to pay a little higher than 
the prevailing market price for ordinary stock to secure 
such material? A. Do not know. 

Q. Or is it your opinion that your clients as a rule 
would prefer to use other material than pay higher than 
the ordinary market price for lumber? A. Do not 
know. C. R. MAKEPEACE. 


WILLIAM T. HENRY. 
AND MECHANICAL ENGINEER. 

FALL River, MAss., Jan. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, Il. 

Gentlemen: Jn reply to yours of November 30, 1914, 
{ do not know what to say regarding yellow pine (long 
leaf). 

Of late years I have not been able to get satisfactory 
quality of timber for my jobs. On one of the last con 
tracts I made for longleaf pine of prime inspection we 
had to reject over half of it as not even up to mer- 
chantable inspection though we were to pay for prime 
lumber. 

Even what now called prime inspection not 
near as good quality as we used to get ten or twelve 
years ago which was bought as merchantable and was at 
that time satisfactory in quality. JI have had trouble 
in the inspection of our longleaf pine, the inspector pass 
ing a shortleaf pine as meeting our specifications for 
longleaf pine. ‘The prime inspection is not good enough 
for our millwork as it has too much sap which develops 
the fungus growth and decay of the stick. . Very few 
of the pieces received of late years are fully up to the 
standard in quality desired and specified. I think if 
we were certain to get lumber of specified quality free 
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from much sap or large knots most of my clients 
would be willing to pay somewhat higher prices. Most 


of my clients rely on my judgment as to the lumber but 
in many cases I have been obliged to accept inferior 
stock as we could not wait for replacement if rejected. 

I prefer to use longleaf pine for my girders if I may 
have a good and satisfactory quality, otherwise I should 
use steel girders. 

I would be pleased to hear from you as to the arrange- 
ment or plan for obviating the trouble. 

(Signed) Wiiu1amM T. Henry. 
HUGH L. THOMPSON. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER. 
WATERBURY, CONN., Jan. 18, 
AMERICAN. LUMBERMAN, Chicago, Ill. 

Gentlemen: Acknowledging receipt of your letter of 
28th ult. and copy of your circular letter of November 
“0, 1914, relative to dry rot in longleaf pine mill tim 
bers, I will advise in the order of the paragraphs. 

1. My experience with longleaf yellow pine timbers 
in mill construction has been principally in metal work 
ing factory buildings. 

4. I have had difficulty, not wholly unexpected, 
securing suitable timbers to meet my specifications. 
5. 1 do not care to express an opinion of Fred J. 
Hoxie’s findings because I have had no such trouble. 
My practice for years has been to use two narrow 
floor beams well lagged together with hanger bolts to 
form one beam, in preference to a larger stick, also 
the fact that I do not use moisture proof paint may 
account somewhat for the absence of dry rot. 

I would be pleased to receive a copy of the discussion 
of this question at the meeting of the yellow pine manu 
facturers to be held in the near future. 

(Signed) Hucu L. THompson. 


1915. 


in 


ARTHUR B. MILLER, M. E. 

140 Cedar Street. 

ARCHITECT STATE OF NEW JERSEY 
New York, Jan. 7, 1915. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, III. 

Gentlemen: In purchasing the lumber for our mill 
construction work we draw up a very stiff contract 
requiring the wholesale dealer to furnish the lumber 
exactly in accordance with the quality specified, under 
the rules of 1905 of the Georgia Inter-State Saw Mill 
Association, for our longleaf yellow pine, and we in 
spect all lumber upon arrival at destination. Any 
‘‘seconds’’ if accepted we pay for at the rate of only 
two-thirds the price of the quality ordered, and any 
‘*seconds’’ that are found unfit for building purposes 
we reject entirely, and by the terms of the contract the 
dealer has to replace from New York stock of the proper 
quality. 

We find that the dealers use extraordinary care in 
shipping us the best only, and wherever the class of 
building will warrant it we specify ‘‘prime’’ quality, 
using ‘‘merchantable,’’ however, for the ordinary run 
of mill construction. ; 

All the lumber we use is entirely unseasoned at the 
time it is built into the buildings as it is eut green in 
the South, but we bore holes through the center of the 
posts for ventilation in seasoning (in spite of what is 
sometimes said about fungus), and by properly arranged 
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bearings for girders and beams and air spaces ete., 
have always secured access of air; and we may say 


have never had the slightest difficulty from dry rot or 
fungus in any of our building construction. ‘ 

We have been very much interested in Fred J. Hoxie’s 
conclusions and consider his recommendations very prac 
tical. With the class of timber that we buy, and de 
pending upon inspection here rather than a southern 
inspector’s report, we have no complaint to make, in 
spite of the change in grade in the last ten or fifteen 
years. We do not have to pay higher than the market 
price to seeure these results, but our contracts for lum 
ber go to the lowest responsible bidder. 

Our candid view which you ask for is expressed in the 
phrase ‘‘Caveat Emptor,’’ buy the best and see that 
you get what you pay for, and commercial lumber will 
be entirely satisfactory for the buildings and location 
in which it is suitable and proper to use it. 

(Signed) ArrHuR B. MruEr, M. E. 

A tentative specification for longleaf pine timbers 
for use where a particularly good grade is essential, 
as in the case of cotton, silk and paper mills ete., has 
been drawn by Mr. Hoxie and this, together with some 
further observations by him bearing on this same sub- 
ject will be presented in an early issue. 
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PLANS PERFECTED FOR MARKET EXTENSION. 


Standardization of Product and National Educational Campaign Objects of Lumbermen 


While there have been many notable gatherings of 
lumbermen in various sections of the country, never has 
there been an assembly of men connected with the lum- 
ber industry who seemed more earnest or more largely 
imbued with a sincere desire to definitely inaugurate a 
program for the benefit and development of the entire 
industry than the 175 representative men who gathered 
in the Red Room of the La Salle Hotel, Chicago, on 
Wednesday morning, February 24, at the first general 
mass meeting held for the purpose of beginning the 
work ot the proposed Forest Products Federation. 

From all sections of the country and representing all 
lines of the trade, manufacturing, wholesaling and re- 
tailing, these men came to Chicago earnestly desiring 
to place themselves on record as favoring a plan that 
would educate the people generally as to the proper 
uses of wood and at the same time educate those en- 
gaged in the industry as to ways and means by which 
their products could be more generally distributed 
throughout the country. 

Fostered by the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association and endorsed by all other lumber associa- 
tions, the Forest Products Federation will represent 
no particular wood but will have for its object the ex- 
ploitation of wood as a building material and the de- 
velopment of new sources of consumption of the prod- 
uct of the second greatest industry in the United 
States. ; 

In calling the meeting to order R. H. Downman, of 
New Orleans, president of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, advised those present that they 
were there for the purpose of considering a serious 
matter, a matter in which all were vitally interested. 
Without making any address further than simply stat- 
ing the object of the meeting Mr. Downman called for 
the report of the secretary. 

Report of Secretary. 

Before reading his formal report Secretary E. A. 
Sterling read a telegram from J. M. Allen,~secretary 
of the Shingle Agency of British Columbia, stating 
that the shingle manufacturers of British Columbia are 
in sympathy with and heartily endorse the movement 
to further the legitimate uses of wood and will give 
to the Forest Products Federation their support. He 
also read the resolution passed at the recent meeting of 
the American Wood Preservers’ Association, in which 
that association endorsed the movement and pledged 
its codperation in the work to be undertaken by the 
Forest Products Federation. 

Stating that this meeting was different in many 
ways from any gathering of lumbermen ever held, Mr. 
Sterling continued his report as follows: 

It is original in its conception, being the result of a prelim- 
inary meeting called by the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association at the suggestion of manufacturers, wholesalers 
and retailers; its executive committee represents all branches 
of the industry; its program is unique, in that it presents 
authoritatively by committee reports and individual speeches 
the modern conditions which govern the use of wood: while 
finally it creates an unprecedented opportunity to organize 
permanently and effectively for the development of demand 
and the education of consumers. If any further facts are 
necessary to emphasize the seriousness of the situation, they 
will be presented here; if there is any doubt as to the advisa- 
bility of definite concerted action, this is the place to express 
your views; and if anything is to be done this is the time 
to do it. 

Wood is not being used in anywhere near all of the places 
to which it is adapted, or by proper selection and treatment 
could be made suitable and safe. The “other fellow’ is 
taking business away from you every day. Either you don't 
know how to sell_your product and make people want it, or 
you don't care. You are not up to date. You don’t know 
enough about your own product or the conditions under which 
it is used. What is worse, you don’t make the consumer 
want wood, nor do you use the simple available means of 
creating and holding a market. What have you ever done to 
show the construction engineer ard architect where wood is 
best: what do you know about building codes and their effect 
on lumber consumption; or where have you ever held your 
own against competition by manufacturers of other building 
materials? 

This meeting is for your benefit and for your use. Prepara- 
tions for it have extended over barely two months’ time. Its 
financial support has been derived from voluntary contribu- 
tions by lumber associations and a few individual companies. 
It is largely the result of the personal efforts of a few men. 
It was not to be expected that the smaller organizations could 
contribute financially, nor those far distant send delegates. 
All, however, were advised of the mecting and supplied with 
literature. In the last six weeks over 32,000 copies of 
publicity matter were distributed in addition to the general 
correspondence. Every comment has voiced a belief in the 
necessity and possibilities of the movement. If doubt exists 
it has not been expressed, unless it be in the silence of many 
who have not responded in any way. We can not escape the 
fact that there are those who do not sense a crisis in the 
lumber industry, who are sufficient unto themselves, or who 
believe the case is hopeless. ; 

The more specilic problems affecting the consumption of 
lumber today will be presented at the meeting. General 
information and details have been before you for months and 
years in the trade papers and through other sources of in- 
formation, That there can be any question as to the existence 
of many factors, other than poor business conditions, which 
adversely affect the lumber business, hardly seems possible. 
If there is any doubt, however, that your failure system- 
aticallvy to promote the rightful use of wood is largely re- 
sponsible for the depression in the industry and the crisis you 
are facing, just consider that: 

Lumber cons: mption has fallen off in greater proportion 
than lumber building construction. 

The lumber consumption has declined 50 board feet per 
capita, or 10 percent in the last eight vears. 

The city of Buenos Aires is building 10.000 municipal 
houses. The materials used are confined to widely advertised 
products—cypress lumber and cement. 

Substitutes for wood were 1/185 of all advertising in 1910, 
an increase of 618 percent over 1901. 





Who Adopt Methods for Promoting More General Use of Wood. 





Construction materials other than lumber are constantly 
being improved and perfected, and the consumer taught to use 
them effectiveiy, thus permanently displacing wood, because 
the merits of wood are not presented and its uses and availa- 
bility shown. 

Powerful national organizations are working for the elim- 
ination of wood; while building ordinances conforming to 
these ends are being passed. 

The lumbermen are using only 10 percent of the advertising 
space devoted to construction materials for maintaining the 
market they already have, while the manufacturers of other 
materials are using the other 90 percent in developing new 
markets. ‘The effect is becoming evident, and the only reason 
there is still a lumber industry is that wood largely sells 
itself. As a construction material there is in value six times 
more lumber used than brick; nine times more than steel, 
and thirty times more than prepared roofings. Should these 
materials continue to get nine times as much publicity as 
wood ? 

A national agitation that “wood burns” is creating mis- 
understanding and misconception throughout the country, 
which is destroying confidence in the safety and utility of 
wood. That such propaganda is not based on fact is shown 
by statistics which prove that only a small percentage of fires 
are caused by the kind of building material. This is one of 
the most important single menaces to their business which 
the lumbermen face. 

The various associations of lumbermen have done some- 
thing; a few of them have done much. These activities, 
however, are for particular woods or in limited regions. What 
we are meeting here for is to consider wood as such, to pro- 
mote its use as a building material, and to organize for the 
good of the whole industry, from the timberland owner 
straight down the line to the ultimate consumer. The real big 
effective work to be done is outside the industry. Here is 
where demand originates and education counts. Sad but true 
is the factithat the lumbermen themselves must be educated, 
too; some to see the need of doing something: and some as 
to what they shall do. We are here at this meeting to do 
both. ‘The opportunity is here and now, and if you go home 
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without molding this temporary organization of the Forest 
Products Federation into a mighty power for creating demand 
and educating the consumer of lumber, the era of prosperity 
when it comes will not be for you. 


Building Codes. 


Chairman Downman then called for the report of 
the committee on building codes, of which J. V. 
O’Brien, of Cleveland, is chairman. On account of 
severe hoarseness Mr. O’Brien requested that the re- 
port of his committee be read by Ernest H. Burgess, 
of Chicago, a member of the committee. 

Declaring that the subject of building codes is so 
extensive that it was impossible to cover the field in 
the limited time available the committee reported 
that it had been able, however, to present the essen- 
tial influences which building codes have on the con- 
sumption of lumber and had secured a compilation 
from the codes in about eighty representative cities. 
Asking ‘‘ What has the lumberman to do with building 
codes?’’ the committee said: 

The answer is that he has had very little to do with 
them and as a result of his indifference has lost much busi- 
ness. When plans for a house, factory or other structure 
have been prepared by an architect they are submitted to 
the contractor, who submits lists of the various materiais 
to the dealers interested. The lumberman simply figures 
on the lumber specified in the list, but in the preparation 
of these estimates the building codes are rarely consulted; 
in fact, there is no branch of the lumber business whose 
operations are regulated directly by building ordinances, 
yet the provisions in many codes reduce the amount of 
lumber used from 20 to 50 percent. 

The report then pointed out that while lumbermen 
ignore the building codes they are the text books of 
architects and all building plans must conform to their 
requirements. These codes being compiled without 
the assistance of the lumbermen and often drawn by 
interests hostile to wood, the provisions found in them 
are, as a rule, detrimental to the lumber interests. 
The committee expressed the belief that in most cities 
and towns it is not desired that the lumberman be 
informed on these subjects for the less he knows the 
less opposition there will be to this class of legisla- 






tion. The committee thought building codes of great 
importance since they represent municipal legislation 
to insure safety to life and property, and lumberme: 
are heartily in favor of all legitimate provisions fo 
safety, but they are awakening to the fact that muc! 
of the agitation along this line is unfair and unjust 
to them. Discrepancies and inconsistencies in build 
ing codes of various cities increase the difficulty of 
supplying lumber. As an example, the committe 
quoted a few glaring discrepancies in building codes 
of various cities, as follows: 

The fiber stress allowed for white pine lumber varie: 
from 750 to 2,025 pounds per square inch, which means 
that in a city where the ordinance requires 2,025 pounds 
per square inch 270 percent more lumber must be used for 
the same purpose than in a city allowing 750 pounds per 
square inch. 

The stress allowed for longleaf pine varies from 1,200 te 
2,475: those for Douglas fir from 800 to 1,600, and for hem 
lock from 690 to 1,800 pounds per square inch. The varia 
tion in longleaf pine is a little over 106 percent, in Douglas 
fir just 100 percent, and in hemlock 200 percent. There 
are no such marked variations for steel; a greater uniform- 
ity exists for this commodity; the same can be said of 
cement. 

The committee said it recognizes the value of build 
ing codes, which are an.index to the progress and de- 
velopment of a city or town, and it recommended that 
to insure the passage of sane and impartial ordinances 
the Forest Products Federation establish a bureau 
in charge of a man capable and qualified to handle 
this vital question. In each city of 100,000 or more 
population there should be a standing committee of 
at least three lumbermen to attend council meetings 
and secure copies of each new amendment to the 
building codes. In smaller cities and towns local lum- 
ber dealers should be aroused to take an interest in 
securing such information and all building code ordi- 
nances should be reported to headquarters of the For- 
est Products Federation. The committee said: 


By establishing a recognized and acceptable standard for 
each kind of wood for lumber, shingles, lath etc., used for 
building purposes it will soon evolve a greater degree of 
uniformity in the building codes of every city and town. 
This is a great task, but when consummated will be in- 
valuable to everybody. 


Having once established a standard the committee 
thought the work could then proceed to prevent the 
passage of ordinances unjustly discriminating against 
lumber and to present amendments correcting ordi- 
nances of such character already incorporated in build- 
ing codes. 

The committee expressed its pleasure in having been 
able to secure the codperation of the Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison in the preparation of its re- 
port, included in which was a valuable paper on ‘‘ Pro- 
visions in Building Codes Relating to the Use of 
Structural Timber’’ prepared by Howard F. Weiss, di- 
rector, and H. S. Betts, engineer of forest products. 
This paper discussed the use of building code speci- 
fications for structural materials, fiber stresses, factors 
of safety and other regulations. In connection with 
fiber stresses it said: 


Unfortunately statistics are not available showing the 
consumption of wood affected by building codes, but in 
view of the fact that over 50 percent of our total lumber 
cut of over forty billion feet is used for construction pur- 
poses it seems safe to assume that millions of feet of lum- 
ber are being annually wasted due to the improper use of 
fiber stresses. The present laxity in fiber stresses and 
specifications for structural timber often results in un- 
necessarily increasing the cost of the building and in- 
stances are known where this increase in cost was sufficient 
to entirely eliminate wood from structures under contempla- 
tion and caused them to be built of other materials. In 
such cases orders amounting to over 200,000 feet for struc- 
tural timber in a single building were lost. 


Some constructive suggestions for the improvement 
of building codes from the lumberman’s viewpoint 
were given in which was recommended the stand- 
ardization of names for different species of wood; a 
revision of the specifications for quality of structural 
timber; a unification of the allowable fiber stresses; 
a better system of grading structural timbers; an 
approved system of branding according to quality and 
species, especially in the more important structural 
timbers. Further exhaustive researches were recom- 
mended to determine~the following: 


The best method of specifying grades of structural timber. 

ae proper strength to be allowed for these different 
grades. 

Methods for improving the manufacture and distribution 
of structural timbers. 

Methods of reducing the fire hazard in timber in cities. 

Methods for increasing the resistance of structural tim- 
bers to decay. 


The report closed with the following suggestion: 


In view of the complexity of the problems connected with 
the use of timber in building codes and their national scope, 
it is believed that some centralized organization like the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association should co- 
operate very extensively witb other organizations interested 
in the use of timber, such as the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, the American Society of Municipal Improve- 
ments, the American Institute of Architects, the Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials etc. It is felt that this 
matter is of sufficient importance to lumbermen to justify a 
permanent standing committee, whose duty it will be to 
collect accurate data on the properties of structural ma- 
terials and their proper use in modern buildings. This in- 
formation should be correlated with similar data secured 
by other organizations and used in drafting building codes 
for our cities throughout the United States. 
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Discussion of Report. 


Following the reading of this report Chairman 
Downman called for a brief discussion and requested 
‘rof. Howard F. Weiss, director of the Forests Prod- 
‘ts Laboratory, of Madison, Wis., to lead the discus- 
on, adding whatever he might choose to his report 
iat had been included in the report of the committee 
1 building codes. Prof. Weiss urged that the central 
rganization employ a man big enough and broad 
nough to handle the proposition of preparing a proper 
uilding code that could be uniformly adopted through- 
it the country. This man, he thought, should have 

insight into human character and should be a man 

’ wide practical experience. 

Dr. Hermann von Schrenk, of St. Louis, gave his 

arty endorsement to the recommendations made by 
1e committee. He said that the lumbermen would 

us have an opportunity to codperate with the archi- 
tects and engineers in formulating a general scheme 
perfecting a building code that would meet all the 
quirements and at the same time not be inimical 
» wood. He said the trouble of the present building 
des is that they are framed to suit the weakest 
iterial, this being caused by the indiscriminate meth- 
is of marketing used by the lumber trade. Archi- 
tects and engineers, he said, are usually liberal in 
eir attitude toward timber. He said that the Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials is now engaged in 
‘ormulating a standard for yellow pine and Douglas 

r material to be used in building construction. 

8. S. King, of Dayton, Ohio, said that in the dis- 

ission of building codes the lumbermen seem to over- 
look the one great influence in that connection—the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. He said that 
Dayton has not hitherto had a building code but the 
authorities there are now engaged in formulating a 
code. Under the old method of city administration 
this would have cost the city $15,000 but under the 
present business administration the work would be sat- 
istactorily done for $1,500. The National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, however, had offered to furnish a building 
code to the city without cost. He then pertinently 
asked, ‘‘Why?’’ He said lumber dealers generally do 
not familiarize themselves with the building codes but 
thought they ought to in all cities where the matter 
of building codes is advocated get into close touch 
with the men engaged in that work and assist them in 
every way possible in formulating a satisfactory code. 

Julius Seidel, of St. Louis, Mo., read a clipping 
from a St. Louis paper stating that a park commis- 
sioner in that city had given out the information that 
all the wood benches and seats in the city parks were 
to be put aside and concrete seats substituted, and 
that the wooden sand boxes on the city golf links 
were to be demolished and concrete boxes erected in 
their stead. He said: ‘‘Here is one city that will not 
sit down on wood.’’ He said retailers are losing busi- 
ness because of their lack of interest in the formula- 
tion of proper building codes. He related the ex- 
perience of a prominent architect, who was friendly to 
wood, who believed that slow burning building con- 
struction is best but who has had some sad experience 
with wooden timbers failing because improper mate- 
rial had been substituted for that called for in the 
specifications. He then urged the lumbermen to inter- 
est themselves in finding out what was best and se- 
curing the adoption of a building code along those 
lines. He said at present there is no place where the 
jumberman who is interested in this matter can go for 
a proper building code, and closed by urging the lum- 
bermen to get together and adopt something tangible 
along this line that could be presented wherever hear- 
ings were being held on this question. 


The Right and Wrong Way. 


The next speaker on the program was Robert D. 
Kohn, of New York, president of the National Fire 
Protection Association, whose subject was ‘‘The Right 
and Wrong Way to Promote the Use of Wood in 
Buildings.’’ Mr. Kohn expressed much pleasure in 
having the opportunity to meet the lumbermen face to 
face and to assist them in whatever way he could 
in solving the problems to study which the Forest 
Products Federation is being organized. He said he 
was not only interested in the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association but as an architect of long experience 
he represented the views of a large body of people 
who use timber. He said the lumbermen themselves 
could make or mar the development of the proper uses 
of wood. If they adopt the plan of holding fast to 
what they have and fighting every new material, 
whether good or bad, that might come into competition 
with them, or, if they adopt the method of fighting all 
legislation that appears to restrict the use of wood 
they will have taken a stand detrimental to their 
business and sure to result in a restriction of the uses 
of their product. 

On the other hand, they could accomplish much by 
adopting a democratic plan of action, which means that 
they should study the proper uses of wood, thus pre- 
paring themselves to go before legislative bodies and 
speak with authority when matters of legislation seem- 
ingly adverse to lumber interests would arise. He told 
them that only after they can speak authoritatively as 
to the safe uses of wood could they rightfully speak 
at all. As an organization and as individuals the lum- 
bermen can further their interests when properly pre- 
pared by preventing unwise legislation that would re- 
sult in restricting the use of wood. 

Speaking as an architect and as president of the 
National Fire Protection Association, Mr. Kohn said 
that the use of wood flooring, if properly laid, does not 
increase the fire hazard in the high buildings, but the 
lumbermen have yet to prove this fact. 

He further said that in high buildings properly con- 





structed wood trim properly applied does not increase 
the fire hazard, but this fact has not been proved by 
the lumbermen to the satisfaction of those responsible 
for the adoption of certain building codes in the 
East; hence wood trim is prohibited in building above 
a certain height. Mr. Kohn expressed his opinion that 
the fireproofing of wood could not be made effective 
and that architects would not favor the use of fire- 
proof wood because of the difficulty encountered in 
working it. 

He said among the question to be studied and prop- 
erly solved was, ‘‘How can wood trim be properly 
used?’’ Because of the ease with which wood lends 
itself to ornamentation he and other architects pre- 
ferred to use it rather than that of the more somber 
metal trim with which little artistic effect could be 
secured, but there is need for education along the 
line of how properly to use wood trim. 

Another question with which the architects are con- 
fronted is where to go to get the proper kind of wood 
for flooring. They have experienced much difficulty 
and inconvenience through the appearance of dry rot 
in flooring, resulting, of course, from the use of im- 
proper material. 

The speaker expressed the hope that the Forest Prod- 
ucts Federation will organize a strong committee to 
make adequate tests and recommend the proper use 
of materials in wood construction. The work of such 
committee will be welcomed by architects and build- 
ers, and should result in dissipating much of the 
prejudice against wood that has arisen because of the 
use of improper materials and the prevailing idea 
among architects, especially in the East, that the right 
kind of wood could no longer be had. 

Mr. Kohn said that the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, of which he is a member, has a special commit- 
tee on building codes. In New York where a new 
building code is now up for consideration there is a 
joint committee, consisting of architects, consulting 
engineers, carpenters, masons, steel workers etc., and 
each clause in the building code is submitted to this 
joint committee for consideration and discussion in an 
effort to get at what is right. He said that it had 
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pleased him to note that the carpenters on the joint 
committee had voted in favor of a certain clause re- 
stricting the use of wood because they said in this 
case it was right. He expressed the hope that the 
lumbermen would not feel that the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association is fighting the proper use of wood. 
It has a committee now engaged in studying the proper 
uses of wood, and he hoped that the lumbermen’s or- 
ganization would codperate with this committee with 
a view to finding out the right thing to recommend. 

In closing Mr. Kohn referred to an inscription in 
the frieze of a public building that he had once been 
called upon to interpret, which read: ‘‘Where there 
is no vision the people perish.’’ He applied this to 
the lumber industry and said there is great need for 
a broader vision on the part of the lumber trade. 
They must get this vision and they must properly edu- 
cate the people as to the right uses of wood. If this 
is done the lumber business will be perpetuated; other- 
wise it will decline. 


Some Pertinent Questions Discussed. 


In the discussion that followed E. H. Shafer, of 
Seattle, Wash., asked Mr. Kohn if in the East the 
same differences existed in the insurance rate between 
buildings of mill construction with sprinklers and fire- 
proof buildings without sprinklers, this difference on 
the west coast being about 70 percent in favor of 
the mill construction building with sprinklers. Mr. 
Kohn replied that the difference was practically the 
same in the East but that in the East they had found 
it impossible to get the proper timbers for mill con- 
struction. He further said that if the Edison fire had 
demonstrated anything it was that a fireproof building 
without sprinklers and without adequate inner parti- 
tions and fire doors was a hopeless risk. 

Dr. Hermann von Schrenk, replying to the statement 
of Dr. Kohn that eastern architects found it impossi- 
ble to get proper timber, said there is one hundred 
billion feet of such timber in the South. Mr. Shafer 
also said that there were billions of feet of timber 


in the West and that the kind of timber is growing 
in the South and West today that has always grown 
and that there is no reason why eastern architects 
can not secure the right kind of material if they de- 
sired. 

Charles S. Keith, of Kansas City, asked Mr. Kohn 
what the attitude of the architects would be if a 
standard specification for construction timbers is 
adopted and the manufacturers put their stamp on it, 
guaranteeing the timber. To this Mr. Kohn replied 
that that is what the architects are waiting for, and 
that if this plan is adopted timber construction will 
go into the specifications of every architect in the 
country. 

J. E. Rhodes, of New Orleans, stated that the lum- 
ber industry does not wish to force its product on 
the public for purposes for which it is not suitable. 
He thought it unfortunate that behind the fire pre- 
vention propaganda there should be the hand of sub- 
stitute interests, who have taken advantage of this 
opportunity to create a prejudice against wood. He 
congratulated the lumbermen on the sincere desire 
manifested by them properly to further the use of 
wood, and pledged the support of the Southern Pine 
Association in the proposed work of the Forest Prod- 
ucts Federation. 


What Is the Matter With the Lumber Business? 


Chairman Downman introduced as the next speaker 
Frank W. Lovejoy, of the Wisconsin Agriculturist, 
whose subject was given as ‘‘Relation of the Farm 
Press to the Lumber Industry.’’ Mr. Lovejoy stated 
that he had been substituted at the last minute for 
a more able speaker who found it impossible to be 
present and that he had very little time in which 
to prepare an address but he would take the liberty of 
changing his subject to that of ‘‘What Is the Matter 
With the Lumber Business?’’ 

Mr. Lovejoy declared that in his belief nothing is the 
matter with the lumber industry—that it is all right and 
the product is all right; but in his judgment the indus- 
try has not kept abreast of the times. He quoted sta- 
tistics to prove that it is the second greatest manufac- 
turing industry in the United States and added: 


Here is a great industry which you men represent; a basic 


element of which any similar body might be justly proud. 
Yet I ask you in all sincerity, Who knows about this great, 
big fact? Who among you outwardly cares whether wood is 
used in preference to cement or cement in preference to 
wood. Who knows the wonderful attributes which wood 


possesses for specific purposes over any other known build- 
ing material? 

He declared that lumbermen would reply that they 
had to face the adverse influences of insurance com- 
panies and the building manufacturer using substitutes, 
and he did not deny that some truth lies in the answer, 
but he asked ‘‘ Whose fault is it?’’? and declared that 
the fault lay in the inertia of the lumbermen in getting 
facts properly before the public—facts as to the superior 
qualities of wood, and said that the remedy is embodied 
in the two words ‘‘ intelligent advertising,’’ emphasizing 
the first of the two by a humorous story. 

Mr. Lovejoy referred to trade paper advertising as a 
‘¢very important element in the success of any premotion 
campaign,’’ but said it should be combined with modern 
scientific.salesmanship and consideration of the ultimate 
consumer. Granting the advantages of the three fields 
for lumber sales—the city field, small town field and farm 
market—he believed that from the standpoint of greatest 
amount of individual consumption the first two had 
the largest possibilities, 50 to 90 percent of the small 
town trade coming from the farmer, and that that trade 
should be cultivated. ‘‘Where there is a farm there is 
a home,’’ he quoted, adding ‘‘and there are a thousand 
and one uses to which wood can be applied in and around 
that home, from the silo in the yard to the barn and 
interior fittings. They could all be made of wood if you 
gentlemen would insist upon it. But what is the actual 
condition?’’ He said that while cement and other sub- 
stitutes were advertised annually in farm papers at the 
rate of $350,000, only $70,000 was so expended by ‘the 
lumber industry, and. asked ‘‘Is it any wonder that 
the farmer is tending away from the universal use of 
wood??? 

The speaker accorded substitutes their proper place 
in uses for which they are best adapted but said that 
they had created uses of which the farmer had never 
conceived. He belittled mail order competition, in con- 
nection with which he cited a resolution recently passed 
by the Agricultural Publishers’ Association in Chicago: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Agricultural Pub- 
lishers’ Association that the farm papers of America do 
exclude from their columns copy attacking wholesale or retail 
dealers, assailing advertisers selling either direct or through 


dealers, or reflecting in any unfair manner upon a com- 
petitor in business. 


Having shown that the farm is the greatest possible 
market for the sale of wood products, Mr. Lovejoy asked 
‘*How shall we reach the farmer?’’ and declared the an- 
swer lay in good farm papers, which he said are abso- 
lutely essential to the farmer’s business, upon which he 
leans and which in his family are deemed a household 
necessity. He concluded with the following recommenda; 
tions: 


That the Forest Products Association here assembled per- 
fect an organization for the promotion of wood products; 
work out a definite, fair tax to all which will constitute a 
liberal investment promotion fund; deposit this amount ‘in 
the hands of a competent publicity committee who will in- 
telligently dispense it in various forms of constructive ad- 
vertising ; establish a competent service department capable 
of aiding contractors and laymen in all sorts of building 
operations: make the appropriation large enough so that it 
will spread over a period of years, and do not worry about 
immediate tangible results: keep each member of the asso- 
ciation advised of the conduct of the campaign and instill 
in each one the true spirit of codperation, ‘‘brotherly love.” 


Mr. Lovejoy’s closing advice was: ‘‘If you can not 


get the business for your own concern at least recom- 
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mend some other wood distributing channel. But above 
all things see that the customer gets WOOD.’’ 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON’S PROCEEDINGS. 

Chairman Downman called the afternoon session of 
Wednesday to order at 2:20 p. m. Secretary Sterling, 
preceding the regular order of the program, read a 
telegram as follows: 

General Secretary Frank Duffy will represent United Broth 
erhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America before your 
convention tomorrow May your deliberations prove beneficial 
to the woodworking industry Assuring you the coéperation 
of the organization in existence to the end that 


your may receive the recognition and 
enc h they are entitled. 













JAMES KIRBY. 


This was greeted with applause. Chairman Adolph 
Pfund reported for Committee No. 3 on the compara 


tive cost of building material 


Report of Committee No. 3 on Comparative Prices of 





Building Materials. 

In presenting the report of the committee, Chair 
man Adolph Pfund said the committee had attempted 
to give a comparison of the prices of buildings taken 
as a whole rather than figures on the constituent mate 


rials. The report said that while lumbermen have 


often said that for ordinary purposes wood is the 
cheapest, most available and best all around building 
material and since history began it has been man’s 


they must not assume that wood will 





rightful position without proper promo 
tion, tor the public is receiving a great deal of educa 
In order to present 
and authoritative information upon 


ere 2 ; 
tion in behalt of other materials. 
absolutely 


the comp: 





‘ost of building with wood and 
other materials the committee secured the services of a 
competent architectural engineer, J. Norman Jensen, 
architectural engineer of the building department of 
the city of Chicago, and his impartial findings entirely 
med the previous opinions of the committee on the 
subject and definitely established the fact that for 


the construction of either residences or factory build 


connr 


ings of ordinary sizes wood is the best and cheapest 
material to use. 

After stating that investigations showed the advan 
tages of the mill constructed factory building over 
conerete construction as bei g convineing and in resi 
tl 


denees ie cost of frame construction is lower, the 


committee stated that it wished to emphasize this 
point: 


















rison ¢ I im al I Te construction shows 
dvantages or of frame construction in 
I mb dust s failed and fails today 
such a intages because it lacks the 
ik up thos ges. On the other hand, 
f cor onstruction bid fair to usurp the 
ne reason that the leave no stone unturned to 
lata t ick upt teria 
The committee said its one and only conclusion is 
hat the lumber industry can maintain its claim for 


tl 
the advantages of 





‘rame construction only by approach- 


ing the engineer, architect, the contractor and the 





builder with definite scientifically established data and 
that is possible only by the organization and activity 
of an institution such as the proposed Forest Products 
Federation. 

The pape! of Mr. Jensen included in the committee’s 


report gave special attention to the use of lumber in 
mill constructed buildings, meaning that type of con 


struction 


which everv beam and girder is not less 
than 6 x 12 inches, every post not less than 10 x 10 
inches, all floors at least 314 inches and all roofs at 
least 2%¢ inches thick. Among the advantages shown 


tor mill c¢onsti ‘tion were these: 


=e Se hicl i 
men loors which gets 





ools when dropped 
floors and 
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mate Is are sol s that are guaranteed by 
the manufacturer der has no such protection 
when using lumber, and to obviate this handicap 
igainst lumber Mr. Jensen advocated standardizing 

1 bi ling the material, thus 





iver behind the 


ade literature and 
g lumbermen them 
ades and kinds of wood. He 


for scientifie 


e lack OT TI 
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investigation 
rroper uses of lumber and 
; lization of whdod. The 
ht would cost a large 
money well spent and 
tors in large measure. 

sason for believ 
hich has been lost can 
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various purposes, and the merits and defects of various kinds, 

2. Conduct tests to determine the strength of each kind 
of lumber. The literature on this subject is scattered. 

3. Brand lumber, Some method of identification of the 
kind of lumber must be adopted. Some method of guarantee 
ing the strength of any stick in any shipment must be evolved. 

t. Publish information obtained in an attractive hand 
book This handbook should have useful tables, and good 
timber details. 

» Conduct tests to determine ways of making lumber 
more fire resisting. 

6. Obtain all legitimate arguments in favor of lumber. 
Show the weaknesses of competing materials where possible, 

7. Present facts, and nothing else, in dealing with public 
officials, fire underwriters, and others Most men ot this 
class can easily determine whether facts or fancies are pre 
sented, 

S. Conduct an educational campaign, 

Following Mr. Pfund’s presentation Mr. Jansen, 
whom the report had quoted so extensively, made a 
short address to the convention, saying that the report 
was tormulated from official and authoritative infor 
mation ‘‘obtained from the best sources obtainable in 
Chicago.’* He declared that a mill constructed build 
ing, if well construeted, is cheaper than one of con 
crete or brick except where extraordinarily heavy 
loads are required. He emphasized the lack of aggres 
siveness on the part of the lumber trade and it paucity 
ot information, especially its inability to support any 
claims that are contested, saving in this connection 
that the burden of proof of superiority rests with the 
industry concerned, In response to a question he de 
clared his belief that the comparative costs given in 
his report, read by Mr. Pfund, were applicable to the 
country at large, though they were made especially for 


conditions obtaining in Chicago. And, further in re- 
sponse to the question, he answered in effect that brick 
| 


being of higher cost in the country distriets than in 
the big cities the ‘‘spread’’ of cost will be still more 
in favor of frame construction, 

Julius Seidel, of St. Louis, Mo., in a short address 
advocated the delivery of material to buildings 
trimmed to proper sizes, to offset similar practices ot 


cement manutacturers and as notably a measure of 





economy for lumbermen. 


‘*‘Wood That Burns.’’ 


Chairman C, FP, 


Wiehe, ot Committee No. 2, on In 


C.F. WIKRE, CHICAGO : i. T. ALLER, 
Chairman Forester Who 


‘ mitt 


vestigation of the ** Wood Burns’? Agitation, reported 
at length for that committee, reading from an ex 
haustive pamphlet of sixty-eight pages, with extensive 
supplement. He deprecated the evident indifference of 
the lumber industry at large to the questions at issue, 
declaring that it indicated that lumbermen ‘‘are in 
a trance of some kind,’’ in connection with which he 
ition of the word ‘‘trance’’ as defined by 


read a deni 


Webster, w 






ich occasioned laughter. 

The report declared that as a class lumbermen have 
failed to study the art of merchandising and the 
contronts them of waking up. He attributed 
the origin of the slogan ‘* Wood Burns’’ to the fire in 
surance companies of the country, which have used it 
as a strong factor in their contention as against the 
use of wood, and declared their entire argument to he 
misleading and untrue. The report gave details of 
the magnitude of fire insurance, showing great dis 
crepancies of profits as between the old line companies 

| the mutual companies. The figures showed an 
average percentage of profits for the old line compa 
7 and a pereentage of dividend paid on 
capital in the five vears used in the comparison of 
34.94; as against this for the same five-year peried the 
transactions of mutual fire insurance companies showed 
returns f 


of 40 to 


nies of 60.5 


» policy holders, under adequate protection, 


3 percent of premiums. 


The stock insurance companies, the report declared, 
were constantly influenced by business considerations 
to befog the public mind with fallacious arguments. 
This was borne out by a report of the Illinois State 
insurance superintendent on fire rates, following which 
the report said: 

It is interesting to note that the money collected for 
premiums is about three-quarters of the expense of running 
the United States Government for one year; or, to measure 
the insurance tax another way, it amounts to the value of 
over one-half of the nation’s annual production of gold, sil 
ver, copper and petroleum. 


The aggregate property loss of the country was 


given in tabular form for each year from 1875 to 14) 
inclusive, the least loss being in 1878 of $64,315, 
and the greatest in 1906 (the year of the great Ss 
Francisco fire) of $518,611,800; the total for the fo; 
years making an appalling record of loss, whieh s 
jected the stock companies to heavy expense and 
ferentially induced higher rates. ‘‘Interlocking’’ 
ganizations among insurance companies were dep 
cated, in connection with which the report quot 
Rufus N. Potts, Ilinois State insurance superintend 
as referring to such organizations in this langua; 
‘*the most objectionable feature disclosed is t 
usurpation by the stock fire insurance companies 
powers, rights and privileges not incident to th 
business and detrimental to the best interests of t 
State. An adverse condition, the report cited, is 
lack of statistical information, which is unobtainal 
from insurance companies, whose basis rates 
‘*shrouded in mystery,’’ and which it stigmatized 
‘secret methods or shrewd guesses,’’ in regard 
which the report said, ‘‘the shrewd guess that ‘Wo 
Burns’ has put wood in the diseard.’’ 

According to the committee’s report the mutual s\ 
tem of insurance for mills and factories is respon 
ble **tor all improvements in construction and proté 
tion now known, including the introduction of aut 
matic sprinklers, which for years were ignored by sto: 
companies until they were compelled to recognize th 
efficiency by the mutual companies writing all of t! 
business so protected,’’ 


State insurance supervisi: 
was declared entirely feasible and the report quot: 
the insurance department of South Carolina, whi 
report scored the system obtaining in that State 
having become ‘*practically intolerable,’’ followin, 
which the State insurance superintendent of Illino 
Was again quoted in comparison of rates in Chicago an 
other large western cities, showing the minimum in fav 
of brick with metal roof, and a maximum rate fi 
frames with shingle roof. 


Much of the report that immediately followed w: 
matter that has already appeared in effect in’ th 
columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, which include 
‘Fire Causes and Total Loss fron 


‘*Cause Statisties,’’ 





PORTLAND, ORE 
Addressed Meeting 


ADOLPE PFUND, MILWAUKEE, WIS 
Committee Chairman. 


Kach,’’ and ‘** Preventable Fires and Unpreventable 
Fires, ’? 

The report specifically complimented the work of 
Albert Benjamin Cone, associate editor of the AMERI 
CAN LUMBERMAN, for ‘‘an exhaustive investigation from 
the original battalion records of the Chicago Fire De 
partment for the year 1913,’’ declaring that ‘‘his 
careful and original report is a notable contribution 
to the existing meager fire statisties.’’ Mr. Cone’s re 
ports were quoted extensively. 

The unpreparedness of various small cities, notably 
in the East, was referred to, conditions in each in 





stance being given in s seore or more of cities in 
detail. The question was asked, ‘‘Are the insurance 
companies back of the movement for the elimination 
of wood?’’? in connection with which the State fire 
marshal of Indiana was quoted, with special atten 
tion to his recommendation for educating the public 
at large to avoid fire liability. In regard to the ques 
tion of making the fire limits of Chicago coextensive 
with the city limits the report cited the activities of 
the Illinois Society of Architects and the National Fire 
Protective Association and other organizations, and 
said: 

The agitation in Chicago took the form of demanding the 
elimination of wooden construction in over forty square miles 
of the city. These associations have, as we have shown, in 
stead of fomenting an agitation to eliminate the various 
causes of fire simply run riot on the one slogan ‘Wood 
Burns.” 

Similar agitation is in effect in Milwaukee, Austin, 
Buffalo, and other large cities, in connection with 
which the report asked ‘‘Is there any question in yout 
minds as to whose money and brains is back of the 
‘Wood Burns’ agitation. 

Frank D. Chase, president of the Fire Prevention 
Association of Chicago, was quoted as having reversed 
his former opinions and justified the use of wooden 
construction, incidental to which Mr. Wiehe said, 
‘‘Last year something like 110,000,000 barrels of ce- 
ment were manufactured, or one-ninth of the lumber 
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roduction of the country.’’ By several examples the 
eport strengthened the assertion that ‘‘A pile of 
vood will burn and a pile of brick will not burn. 
Nhat fact does not condemn wood or endorse brick as 
| building material. ’’ 

The report declared that this subject was of vital 
uterest to the lumber trade and that the education 
if buyers is just as important as legislation in regard 
o insurance ratings. It showed the absurdity of com- 
parison of per capita losses in Europe and America, 
roing into the last named subject extensively and 
eaching the conclusions that on a proper basis of 
omparison the European loss is 85 percent of that 
f the United States; that ‘‘excess of other fires in 
‘he United States is just as great an excess of build- 
ng fires,’? and that ‘25 percent of United States 
ires are other than building fires,’’ and that the 
umber construction in Europe is greater than has been 
supposed. 

The report argued in effect that fires in brick and 
stone buildings have double the ratio of fires in frame 
suildings, and that losses where brick and stone build 
ngs predominate are just as great as losses where 
frame buildings predominate, reaching the conclusion 
that ‘‘statistics properly analyzed prove that wooden 
‘onstruction does not cause the great fire losses of the 
country.’’? The general conclusions reached by the 
committee were as follows: 

From the investigation, the results of which are embodied 
in this report, your committee has arrived at the following 
conclusions : 

1. That wood used as a building material does not burn 
to the extent, nor is it the cause of, such large fire losses 
as is stated by the agitators we have referred to. 

2. The problem of constructing warehouses, factory build 
ings, Office buildings and other buildings, that shall be proof 
against all risk of conflagration, has not been solved. ; 
3. The liability to conflagration may be greatly dimin 
ished by the proper construction of a building, be it of 
wood or of so-called fire-proof construction, but can not be 
entirely averted, as all buildings are more or less filled with 
furniture and combustible material of all kinds, otherwise 
known as contents, which is responsible for a very large 
percentage of the fire losses; as, for example, one of the 
most destructive fires in London was in a so-called ‘“‘fire 
proof’ warehouse known as ‘Cotton's Wharf,” which was 
tilled with all kinds of combustible materials, causing a 











not only to the erection of buildings Mit to keeping them in 
safe condition by proper inspections. The cities and towns 
in the States that have had the heaviest loss ratio have been 
those that were most careless in looking after the condition 
of their premises and requiring proper inspections. 

That there exists the necessity for alert, constant and 
decisive action by lumbermen in maintaining the standing of 
wood as a construction material. That to successfully do this 
it is essential that the funds be subscribed individually or 
by associations for this purpose, and that committees on 
finance, whose immediate duty should be to raise money for 
this purpose, be formed, The organization of a publicity com 
mittee whose immediate duty it should be to promulgate the 
truth concerning lumber as a building material and contra- 
dict the false and erroneous statements regarding its position 
in the fire hazard class, is advisable. 

%. That because of the widespread attacks on the uses 
and curtailments of lumber by legislation a legislative com 
mittee, with paid counsel, is advisable. 

10. That our investigation of this subject has shown us 
how impossible it is to get proper information, evidenced by 
the lack of interest shown, the number of letters sent out 
und the very few answers returned, and by the difficulty the 
committee has had after careful and painstaking study to get 
definite information of these facts alone justifies the estab 
lishment of a permanent organization equipped with efficient 
men and sufficient funds to thoroughly and exhaustively com 
pile statistical information that definitely shows that wood 
as a building material does not cause the immense fire losses 
und is not the fire hazard that the publicity of the insurance 
companies, substitutes for lumber and enemies of lumber 
have made it appear to be This committee calls your at 
tention to the fact it is not merely gathering and develop 
ment of statistics and facts on this subject that is impor 
tant, but that the conclusions urged as a result of the gath 
ering of these statistics must be put before the public to be 
of any service in the marketing of lumber; in other words, 
the mere fact that the lumber industry and other factors 
recognize these conditions is not going to help lumber unless 
the buyers of lumber and the general public recognize them 
also. Therefore (1) permanent organi i of this body, 
with (2) finance committec, (3) legislative committee, (4) 
publicity commitice, (5) research committee, and (6) a large 
and enthusiastic membership is essential for self-preserva 
tion. . ’ 

11. That the installation of State insurance in European 
countries has been of great assistance in the reduction of fire 
risk and insurance rates. 

12. That the stringent personal responsibility laws in 
Europe are also responsible for a reduction there in the fire 
losses, 

13. That the available fire statistics are meager and un- 
obtainable except at an unreasonable expenditure of time 
und money: loosely kept and unreliable in many cities, con- 
cenled by the insurance companies and distorted by their 
subsidiaries 

14. That the great bulk of fires is due to the nature of the 
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most furious conflagration, and being one of the large fires 
of London. Likewise the Edison fire 

. The agitation being spread throughout the length and 
breadth of the land to the effect that only wood burns and 
hence the tremendous fire losses are caused through wood 
construction, while a building built entirely of brick, steel 
and concrete will not burn, is misleading and far from the 
truth. Burning buildings with iron girders are far more 
dangerous to firemen than with wood girders, because in the 
latter the wooden beams will stand, and firemen can work 
in and about them, applying streams of water where most 
needed. If water is applied to heated iron girders they 
split and fall without visible notice, the walls of the build 
ing collapse, life is in danger, as is evidenced by the recent 
fire experience in buildings so constructed, Tron conducts 
heat more readily than any other material used in buildings : 
east iron cracks and splits when suddenly heated or cooled: 
cement crumbles and corrodes and, like iron supports, is 
far more objectionable than wood or timber supports. 

5. That while buildings, such as warehouses, ete. (not 
contents), can be made reasonably fire-proof the expense of 
such construction is excessive; mill constructed buildings 
can be erected under proper building codes, at such compara 
tively inexpensive cost, as will check the progress of the 
conflagration until the arrival of the fire department. 

6. That, as lumbermen, we join in any movement to_pre- 
vent fire waste and the ultimate reduction thereof; and en 
courage the educational propaganda from the school room 
to the citizenship generally, on the subject of fire waste 
and prevention; but deprecate and protest against the de 
preciating of standard uses of wood for building material 
through the misleading literature circulated, attempting to 
show that it is dangerous, combustible and inflammable mate- 
rial, when all the statistics on fires in this country and abroad 
show otherwise, especially since such statistics show wooden 
constructed buildings have caused less fire losses than even 
those caused by or through the so-called ‘‘fire-proof” build 
ings. ; 

7. That one of the hardest propositions in the prevention 
of fire waste is to induce people to realize the necessity of 
proper care and inspection of all premises for the elimination 
of all conditions likely to cause fires. Many of our cities and 
towns spend large sums for the equipment and maintenance 
of fire departments for the putting out of fires after they start. 
This is wise and proper, but the same cities and towns seem to 
be unable to realize that by requiring a proper inspection of 
the premises in their cities, and the elimination of fire breed- 
ers, they can accomplish as much in the reduction of fire 
waste, and possibly more, as by providing for the putting out 
of fires, notwithstanding it may not he so readily seen. It is 
well to be prepared not only to put out fires after they are 
started but to prevent their starting. Many improvements 
have been made in the organization and equipment of fire 
departments, and in many cities and towns care is being given 
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contents of the building, or what may be called the “human 
equation”; that is, the person who starts the fires and not 
the construction of the buildings. 

15. That the business of fire insurance is of such magni 
tude and so interwoven with the business interests of the 
country as to be impressed with a public interest, rendering 
advisable uniform legislation of the most stringent character 
to remedy the existing evils. 


Recommendations. 


Your committee therefore offers the following recommenda 
tions: 

1. Inasmuch as the courts have held that the business of 
insurance when condyicted interstate is not commerce _ the 
Federal Government can establish no jurisdiction over Such 
business without an amendment to the constitution. We 
urge upon the lumber industry the necessity for action look 
ing to the securing of such a constitutional amendment. With 
such an amendment secured the Federal Government should 
make it compulsory by law that every fire insurance com 
pany in the United States should monthly make a sworn 
statement to a Federal insurance commission of all such data 
as are adequate for the purpose of fixing rates intelligently. 

2. Each city should have a statistical bureau that should 
compel the fire marshal, building department or local mu 
nicipal authorities to report to the fire insurance department 
of the State within ten days after the occurrence of a fire 
every fire occurring in the city, with a penalty for failure so 
to report. This report should show a classification of fires, 
cause of same, exposure to other property ete., the same as 
is now reported to insurance companies; and through the 
same medium there should be a tabulated report of the 
physical condition of the buildings throughout the munici 
palities, the number of buildings of all kinds, whether wood, 
steel, brick, concrete or other construction, and such reports 
should be made through the various fire departments, fire 
marshals and building departments, all of which information 
should go to and finally be under the supervision of the 
Federal insurance commission. 

G6. Since it has been held that fire insurance is not com 
meree, and that fire insurance companies are not amenable 
to the ordinary antitrust laws, adequate legislation should be 
passed by the States prohibiting the formation of inter- 
locking organizations or associations or other combinations 
which would tend to raise instrance rates or restrict free 
and equal competition between insurance companies. 

7. State insurance should be inaugurated in this country 
if Federal control fails. 

8. This federation should organize itself into a permanent 
organization for educational purposes, with the appropriate 
committees to adequately combat the prevailing agitation 
against wood as a building material, and of such organization 
publicity and legislative committees should be important 
parts, 





9. The development of interinsurance systems similar to 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Inter-Insurance Ex 
change, just organized by manufacturers of lumber and now 
doing business. 

The report was signed by C. F. Wiehe, G. F. Luehring 
and W. W. Schupner, the committee. 

Accompanying the report was a chart comparing 


g ‘*fire 
losses and conditions contributing thereto in Kurope 
and the United States’ also showing data for the 
United States alone, and related information. This 
went into details of figures supporting the arguments 
of the report proper. 

At the subsidence of applause at the conclusion of 
Mr. Wiehe’s report Chairman Downman called for re 
marks from Chief MacDonald, of the Bureau of Fire 
Prevention of Chicago, but that gentleman deciared him 
self unprepared and asked to be excused. 

The question of moral hazard was advanced by C. H. 
Ketridge, who recommended legislation making obliga 
tory the keeping of records of fire policies, which would 
in a way discourage the writing of too much insurance 
on one risk. 

George H. Holt, of Chicago, an expert in insurance 
methods, suggested that in view of the extraordinary 
amount of research and industry evidenced in the report 
of Mr. Wiehe’s committee a vote of thanks should be 
given to that committee. He was requested by the chair 
man to put his suggestion into the form of a resolution, 

The West Coast’s Interest. 

ti. T. Allen, forester of the Western Forestry & Con 
servation Association, of Portland, Ore., was called upon 
to speak upon ‘‘The Timberland Owner’s Interest in 
Promoting the Use of Wood.’’ Mr.-Allen stated that 
he had no prepared remarks but came to bring a mes 
sage from the’ Pacific coast, especially the Coast lum 
ber associations, and thought it ‘‘rather queer’’ that 
there should be any question of the interest of the 
timber owners in the subject. The west Coast had two 
trillion feet of lumber to dispose of, and therefore its 
interest in the matter must be greater than that of 
millmen; and speaking for the timber owners on the 
Coast, including with them those of the South and 
others represented in the meeting, he thought that they 
all looked at the subjects under discussion a little dif 
ferently from a few years ago, when the money was in 
the manufacturing. He traced the course of the manu 
facturing business, especially with relation to costs, 
during the last few decades, and emphasized his belief 
that the ‘‘substitute question is going to be hard to 
beat, more so in the future than now,’’ largely in view 
of the increased price of stumpage. He feared a ten 
dency, in view of the increased cost of sales and carry 
ing costs, to tempt lumbermen to ‘*dump the cargo and 
get to port,’’ which means overproduction, one of the 
serious factors in the matter. He declared that lumbe1 
men had been thinking too much of manufacturing lum 
ber and not enough of salesmanship and thought that 
perhaps the Pacific ccast timber owner had more inte 
est in the questions at issue than those of any other see 
tion, and said that the substitute question is going to 
affect Coast manufacurers more than those farther 
east, and that ‘‘we want to push this thing as hard as 
we can now. 

Mr. Allen urged the necessity for proper publicity and 
declared that the advertising of one wood results to 
the benefit of all woods, saying that ‘‘the best talking 
point we have is that we have two trillion feet of timber 
to bring into the markets. If that is done well, it pre 
pares a way for us and we believe in it and want to 
help in it. I think you will find after this thing is 
worked out the Pacific coast people will be in on it. It 
is not a question of one kind of wood but of all.’’ Mr. 
Allen referred to Solomon :as the first architect and 
first publicity man, and quoted him: ‘‘The beams of 
my house are of cedar and the rafters of fir.’’ 

The session concluded at 4:36 p. m. 

THURSDAY MORNING SESSION. 

I. A. Hofheins, chairman of committee No. 4 on the 
shingle situation, presented the report of that committee 
It quoted elaborate statistics showing fire experience 
favoring wooden roofs; such as a year in Minneapolis 
with only 3 pereent of fires originating on the outside 
of the building; Toledo with less than 1 percent of roof 
fires in 1910; a Seattle suburb with but one building 
other than wood, where the only fire in five years de 
stroyed only this one concrete dwelling; Minneapolis in 
1913, roof fires in dwellings only 1.2 percent of total 
fires. Referring to European losses the report showed 
daily fire loss for first six months of 1914. United 
States $730,000; July 4 (due to ‘‘sane Fourth’’ pre 
cautions) $106,000; and added ‘‘Europe has used out 
4th of July methods every day in the year for years.’’ 

An exhaustive study of roofing costs followed, showing 
shingles cost Jess than roll roofing with the required 
painting, and similar comparison for other forms of 
roofing; concluding there is no economical substitute for 
shingles. Both rag felt and the roofing pitch which im 
pregnates it are combustible except in certain more 
costly grades. The tendency in such directions is toward 
direct sale to consumer or toward limited dealers’ com 
missions such as now prevail in cement. 

The report frankly conceded the desirability of using 
only non-combustible roofs in congested business areas, 
but maintained that everywhere else the facts of under 
writing experience supported the policy of allowing 
the purchaser his choice. 

The report recommended the use of ordinary paint 
as a fire retardant, and referred to certain special prep 
arations of higher fire resistance, practical tests of 
which had been undertaken by the committee, but were 
not yet completed. 

The desirability of rustless shingle nails was empha 
sized. At present the cost of solid zine nails is pro 
hibitive because of the war, but this should be 
porary. 


tem 
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The committee recommendations were in substance as 
follows: 

1 Compile all available data of fire losses, develop fire 
an educational campaign. Publish pam- 
uted by the m through retail dealers. 
arious commercial and tr: ations with in 

designed to prevent adverse gislation. Supple 
] gazine advertising. : least to the extent of 
literatur available. 
ijust laws, and supply recommended building 
s based upon fire loss records. 

Work for fair fire insurance rates on frame risks, espe- 
through the requirement of fuller fire department 
bat the great bulk of 

f a building | 



































loss is not in exterior 


ents. 









ients of s 

ailers how si ly to sell shingles. 
consumer t > of durable nails. 

ngle nranufacturers ; he quality 


embership list as many 
eration is essential. 


a fund 






ossible 


s work seer 





J. Elam Artz, E. H. 
Ik, James Costello, S. 8S. 
f jel and others. 

was that shingles should go 
as to proper nails and with 
th quality and quantity. 
Louis architect who in de- 


to $80,000 cost used 





evpress shingles, 7x24, %- 
vy cost $30 a th at the 


ousand 
i that cheap cost is not 





a consumers, 
s Junction, Iowa, told of a 


hingles had been for twenty 





worn more than the flat 
nufacture of edge o in shin 





expressed his 
irer would go 
1 for better manu- 
and the retailer with a determination to edu- 


trade to pay the proper price for a quality 
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ng mphasized the importance of 
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the Association of Agricultural Engineers, composed 
chiefly of agricultural college professors, there are 
two committees, one on Farm Buildings and the other 
on Farm Building Equipment, and that the chairman 
of each committee is also connected with that cement 
company which had been referred to in the commit- 
tee report as having an annual advertising expenditure 
of over $250,000. 


Modern Uses of Wood. 


Dr. Hermann von Schrenk then spoke on ‘‘ Modern 
Uses of Wood.’’ He began by reviewing the state 
ments of previous speakers and committee reports. 

The speaker then gave some examples of selling 
methods used by dealers in wood in England and on 
the Continent. <A catalog of telegraph poles, for ex- 
ample, gives engineering data showing wind resist- 
ance. He told of literature handed out with a sack 
of cement telling how it should be used. He quoted 
from Arthur D. Little, president of the American 
Chemical Society, at length, a significant sentence 
being: 


R. 8. Kellogg called attention to the fact that in 
x 


production is a stronger basis of prosperit) 
of products. 





The Dupont Powder Company employs 250 chemists, 
and figures its profits from their research at over a 
million dollars annually. In the steel industry there 
is no hesitation in spending $300,000 upon a single 
rese: 


fruitful fiel 






Dr. Little spoke of various industries as 
ls of research, and referred to the lumber 
field in the following sentence: 








The Yellow Pine Manufacturers association is aroused. 

The speaker closed with a strong appeal for financial 
support of research and promotion work in behalf 
of lumber. 

Another speaker called attention to the fact that 
in the Department of Agriculture the appropriation to 











aid ulture is $5,000,000; to aid lumber, the see- 
ond largest industry, $160,000. 

George H. Holt called attention to the fact that the 
chemical industry of Germany had been developed 
only by thorough coédperation of the government in 
research work—largely at national expense. He quoted 

Woodrow Wilson’s address at the recent 







f the 





1amber of Commerce of the United 
effect that in the development of for- 
there must be codperation along many 
e activity, and remarked: ‘‘I would 
one show me how this joint action 
hed without interfering with the 








can be ae 
antitrust ac 

The S$} 
the indu 
petition 


existed; se 





then analyzed the present difficulties of 
as being, first, those difficulties of eom- 


vetween different woods, which have always 
> , the new competition from substitutes; 
third, the antagonism of the Federal Government in 
endeavoring to prevent effective codperation to meet 
these problems. 


na 
8) 


A. 
special 


The 


then presented the report for the 
on plan of organization. 

: yproved with some amplification of 
detail. zation is to be a department of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, but to 
have ¢ ate manager. The advisory committee is 
to consist of one retailer, one wholesaler, one timber 
: 2 
] 


t 
and owner and three lumber manufacturers. This 





I 
1 














advisor is to be created at once and have 
charge « g the organization. It is proposed 
to raise $2 ) annually for five years, activities to 
begin when $50,000 yearly for five years has been guar 





is pointed out that $200,000 a year would 
) per thousand feet of lumber production, re- 
tf other sources of revenue. 

The report recommended that the chairman of the 
exeeél ve 





-ommittee be made a member of the advisory 
committee. . 
The chair 


phasizing the 





then made some closing remarks em- 
importance of raising the funds pro- 
posed, and then asked for a motion to adjourn ‘‘sign 











SO een 


A MAN TO WHOM MUCH CREDIT IS DUE. 

There are some all-around big men in the lumbe1 
industry and in each department of it; men of brains, 
broad vision, large resources, courage and willingness 
to do. And among the leaders of them all is Robert 
H. Downman, evt 


dent of tl 








manufacturer of Louisiana, presi 

Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso 
in anything that appeals to him 
he great industry in which he is 





many weeks ago he put his financial means back 
of a matter of purely general industry importance to 
the extent ny thousands of dollars. <A few 
months ago he devoted time, which is of much value 

i a ard personal work to the development 
plans of the Lumber Trades Benevolent Asso 
ciation of the United States. Thursday evening of 
this week he led a little band of lumber manufacturers 
of the same type as himself in respect to public spirit 
in subseribing an amount more than sufficient to as 
ginning of work by the Forest Products 














these men are just as well as generous and so 
y made this one condition: that other lumbermen 
in the important branches of the industry should come 
forward and do their share. Yet, it is safe to assume 
that the share demanded will not be like the share of 
the few who made up that subscription. But, un- 
doubtedly, it must be enough, in some measure, to dis- 
tribute the financial burden and to assure the interest 
of the lumber business in the publicity and promo- 











tional work that will put the industry where it belo: 
in the estimation of the people and in the favor 
building material users. 

This action was taken on the eve of ‘‘ Bob’? Do 
man’s fifty-fifth birthday. It was a coincidence, 
he does not time his acts of industry generosity 
cali attention to himself. Indeed, many of the thi: 
he does for the good of the industry to which he | 
longs are unknown to the lumber public and only 
the small number who must know. Yet we hope tl 
such birthday celebrations will be repeated, and t} 
other lumbermen of wealth and standing may get t 
habit. 

The LUMBERMAN regrets that it is forbidden 
give the details of this movement, which was appa 
ently very necessary if the Forest Products Feder 
tion is to be pushed forward to success. But ti 
names of the men and the amounts they subscrib« 
together with what demands they may rightfully ma 
upon the industry at large, will be published in d 
time, when due honor can be given to Mr. Downm: 
and his associates in this work. ; 


SHINGLES TO HAVE INNING 


Friends of Wood Aroused — Advocates o! 
Substitutes Still Active. 











NEWTON, Mass., Feb. 23.—Wednesday, March 3, ha 
been set as the date for a public hearing on the questior 
of whether or not property holders of this city shal 
have the right to use wooden shingles on the roofs oi 
their homes. Louis M. Pratt, William Bacon, bot! 
prominent in the wholesale lumber trade of Boston, and 
many other influential men are seeking to arouse th« 
residents of Newton to the value of this opportunity te 
show the members of the board of aldermen the folly 
of banning shingles even in the outskirts of this large 
residential community. 

A few weeks ago, without affording the citizens of 
Newton a chance to say whether or not they want an 
anti-wooden shingle ordinance passed for their ‘‘pro 
tection,’’ such a law was jammed through the board 
Some of the principal men of the city, who have too 
much intelligence to be fooled by the slanderous state 
ments and plethora of misinformation -being spread by 
rival business interests against wooden shingles, im 
mediately got busy, circulated petitions and brought 
such influence to bear that the board of aldermen has 
decided to reconsider its hasty action and eall a real 
publie hearing. 

[t is hoped that the lumbermen of the metropolitan 
district will turn out in force for this hearing, and by 
their presence and moral support help atone for the long 
years of indifference that have given the anti-wood in- 
terests such a strong hold on legislative bodies through- 
out this section. 

Newton is a thriving, wealthy community, and the pro- 
hibition of wooden shingles undoubtedly would have a 
retarding effect on building development. 

It is an interesting fact that Newton experienced last 
year one of the most active building years in its history, 
despite the slowing up of such expansion in many other 
sections of the country. According to the figures just 
made public by the building department, 1914 scored a 
gain of 32 percent over 1913. There was expended in 
1914 building in Newton $1,813,596, as against $1,389,- 
363 in 1913. Last year there were issued 431 building 
permits, comparing with 337 in 1913. Of these permits 
granted in 1914, 224 were for dwelling houses, valued at 
$1,330,583, while in 1913 only 107 permits for dwelling 
houses were granted, calling for an estimated outlay of 
$1,130,725. The larger part of these dwelling houses is 
of frame construction, erected mostly by men of moderate 
means who would find it an expensive luxury to be com- 
pelled by Jaw to swell the profits of the substitute men 
by paying for ‘‘fireproof’’ construction. 








EVEN EXPERTS DIFFER. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 22.—An interesting angle on the 
efforts of fire underwriters to eliminate or restrict the 
use of wooden shingles was furnished by a prominent 
fire insurance agent this week, suggesting that there is 
a, difference of opinion even among the experts in this 
connection. For obvious reasons the agent asked that 
iis name be not used. Said he: 


While insurance authorities generally frown on shingle 
roofs and while residences roofed with this material are 
charged a much higher rate, my own personal experience has 
been favorable to shingles. Most of the losses in dwellings 
result from defective flues. If a fire starts from this source 
it is likely to catch between the joists of the ceiling and the 
roof. If the roof is of metal the fire is held here until it 
reaches considerable proportions and a total loss is almost 
certain to result. On the other hand, a shingle roof burns 
through quickly, the flames are released and evidence given 
of the fire. Prompter attention, with smaller net losses, is 
the result, and for this reason the shingle roof is a help 
instead of a hindrance. Most dwelling losses are fires the 
origin of which is within instead of without the building, 
and hence consideration of how the roof covering operates 
with a fire on the inside is just-as important as the other 
proposition. 





CONCERNING the underground use of wood in the 
vicinity of Buffalo, N. Y., it should be added that the 
foundation of the Lackawanna Steel Plant is wood piles. 
When the work of buiiding the steel plant was begun it 
was found that the surface of.the site was a not over- 
thick layer of turf over a very deep mud hole. In some 
places to reach the bottom of this mud it was necessary 
to sink two piles endwise, one above the other, using 
as long piles as could be obtained. In this way a work- 
able foundation was obtained. 
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lhe first step in development of any sort must be something in the 
ture of an inventory. The prospector must precede the miner, the 
rveyor must penetrate the wilderness in advance of the construc 
n gang; in every case the projected development must wait upon 

taking of inventory, so that the actual “stock in hand” 
terials of development—may be known. 


the raw 


lt is not to be expected, of course, that all men shall have equal 
pacity for seeing the possibilities of development. Men have 
med for years, strugglfhe to make a living from barren soil, when 
neath them lay beds of marl that would have transformed their 
rile lands into the most fertile. Their fault was that they did not 
wok about them” for the means of working out their own salvation. 
very community affords similar examples, somewhat less striking, 
rhaps, but nevertheless showing that shortsightedness and lack of 
servative faculties needed to see the multitudes of opportunities 
t, though they he just hidden from the sight of ordinary men, are 
inly visible to alert seekers of opportunity. 
two excellent examples of this inability to grasp opportunity were 
‘ently atforded by lumbermen in two western communities. One, 
on being asked how trade was, replied, “Dull, very dull.” To the 
xt question, “Have you sold any silos?” he replied, “No, not many ; 
Well, he ought 


In the other community, on being 


it -— (his competitor) has sold a lot of them. 
he has advertised enough.” 
ked about trade the lumberman replied that it was pretty dull. 
ut,” he said, “some fellows came in here trying to sell steel 
ranaries and we got out and sold a lot of lumber to build granaries. 
ve took that suggestion in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to sell grana- 
es by the bushel and not by the thousand feet, and found we could 
ell them at 4.cents a bushel while steel cost 12 cents; so the steel 
fellows weren't in it with us.” That same lumberman, however, had 
incelled his subscription because “he could not afford it in these 
lull times.” 

Entering another lumberman’s office the newspaper of a nearby 
wn was noticed lying on the counter. It was a bright. newsy 
sheet. and the lumberman was asked about the town where it was 
published. He said, “O, it isn’t one-half as big as this, but you would 
think to read that paper it was twice as big and doing four times as 


much business.” On being asked about his own town paper, he 


said, “O, it is pretty fair, but not so good as we should have.” The 


ys, ‘*hands’’ 


DEVELOPMENT NOTES. toes, ¢ 


Av Winters, Cal., according to the Eapress of that 


place, the Women’s Improvement Club takes charge of ter making and tobacco 


lances and other similar public entertainments. At a re the Laneaster County Fruit 
cent meeting a committee was appointed to have charge — organized. 


of a dance to be given in the auditorium. An admission 


DEVELOPMENT BEGINS WITH SEEING OPPORTUNITIES. 


g of Lancaster County, Havana and 
seedleat tobacco and samples of butter. Representatives 
from the State college talked on corn improvement, but 
growing. During the meeting 


er 


oes! 


next question, “Do you advertise in it?” brought the reply, “Yes, 
sometimes; in the summer.” 

Of course, there is another side to this subject, just as there is to 
most. A good illustration of the “other side” is supplied by the fol 
lowing letter, from P. J. McCormack, proprietor of the Soda Springs 
(Idaho) Chieftain: 

“T have your ‘Press Bulletin No. 23,’ which must have reached the 
Chieftain office at least two months ago, as I have been owner of the 
plant nearly two months, and | find articles contained therein that 
appeal to me. ‘bulletin No. 23’ was under a letter on one of the 
shelves. Kindly forward me some more, and I will be glad either 
to credit to you or forward marked copy. 

‘Also place my name on your subscription list and forward me 
bill and I will remit. I placed you on my exchange list several 
weeks ago. 

“This community is afflicted with the mail order habit, and as I am 
unable to write articles that would carry weight like yours, I am 
vlad of the chance to use them.” 

“FP. S. What are those new 
advertising suggestions for retail lumber dealers mentioned in Bul 


We have two lumber yards here. 


letin No. 23? They were not among the papers on my shelves. 
Kindly forward copy.” 

The “Press Bulletin” to which Mr. McCormack refers was sent 
to the former proprietor of the Chieftain, and appears to have suffered 
the neglect not uncommon in some country newspaper offices. To 
the alert, progressive editor community development means com 
munity progress and prosperity. It means a great deal to every 
other rural merchant, but probably more to the retail Jumberman 
than to any other. The retailer has no reason to complain of dull 
business when he has done nothing to win patronage. The non 
advertiser can not complain if the people of his community become 
nonbuyers or buy away from home. People are more likely 
to buy if asked than if ignored. The ‘‘getting” of business is the 
bigger part of “doing” business nowadays. The cheapest kind of 
day laborer can hand out the boards, but it takes a real merchant to 
sketch house and barn plans, to sell silos and to introduce modern 
hen coops and sanitary hog houses. The retail lumber merchant 
who does these things doesn’t worry about either dull times or mail 
order houses. 


DvuRING the week of February 13 to 20, the farmers 
in the vicinity of Harrison, Ohio, held an institute in 
the Harrison city hall. The Journal, in reporting the 
meeting, declared that it was one of the most successful 


Growers’ Association was ever held, the presence of many young men farmers 


being especially encouraging. One speaker told about 
a son who bought at auction SO acres of his father’s 





fee of 50 cents was charged at the door for each indi 
vidual, and punch and home-made candy were served 


without additional cost. Supper, however, was served 

it 25 cents each. ‘‘An effort was made to have the 

fair marked by a spirit of homelikeness and informal 

ity.’’ For those who did not dance cards were provided. wide-awake Nation. 
* i * 


THe Business Men’s Club of Red Cloud, Neb., re 
cently undertook to secure contributions of wheat suffi- 


cient to send a carload for Belgian relief. country as you do. 


. It is a splendid thing to feel that the whole- 
some blood of a great country can be united in 


THE ONTONAGON (Mich.) Herald is running a very 
striking series of articles on home buying, in which the 
advantages of having the money produced in the com 
munity used for loeal development are pointed out. 


* * 


THE COMMERCIAL Club of Owatonna, Minn., recently 
after hearing an address on ‘‘The Interstate Trail’’ 
hetween Kansas City and St. Paul, via Mason City, 
Northwood, Albert Lea and Owatonna, voted to give 
support and help the project along. In the same week 
the Steele County Farmers’ Club met in their club rooms 
in Owatonna to discuss the question of beef produe- 
tion. One farmer read a very interesting paper on the 
subject and others participated in the discussion which 
followed. 

At LANCASTER, Pa., recently the second annual farm melodious sound? 
produets show for Lancaster County was held under the 
auspices of the Lancaster Farm Bureau, the Lancaster 
Tobaceo Growers’ Association and the Lancaster County 
fruit growers. The show was a success in every way 
and was well attended. Exhibition space on the lower 
floor of the auditorium was occupied py tables of yellow 
and cream:white corn, apples of all varieties, fine pota 


States. 





WORKING TOGETHER 


It is a splendid thing to be part of a great 
It is a splendid thing to 
know that your own strength is infinitely multi- 
plied by the strength of other men who love the 


common purposes, and that by frankly looking day and market piace.’’ Some of the 
one another in the face and taking counsel with 
one another, prejudices will drop away, hand- 
some understandings will arise, a universal spirit 
of service will be engendered, and that with this 
increased sense of community of purpose will 
come a vastly enhanced individual power of 
achievement; for we will be lifted by the whole 
mass of which we constitute a part. 

Have you never heard a great chorus of 
trained voices lift the voice of the prima donna 
; as if it soared with easy grace above the whole 
It does not seem to come 
from the throat that produces it. It seems as 
if it were the perfect accent and crown of the 
great chorus.—From President Wilson’s address 
before the Chamber of Commerce of the United 


farm which the latter had lost by a bad investment 
and in five years paid off the mortgage by the sale of 
hogs alone. Other similar examples were cited to show 
the possibilities of farming when rightly condueted. 

* 

THE CovineTox (Tenn.) Business Men’s Club has 
instituted a ‘‘Buy-Sell-Trade-Day’’ to be held March 1. 
As is indicated by its name, this day will afford ‘‘an 
opportunity to bring buyer, seller and trader together, 
a time and place to swap what you don’t want for what 
you do want, to buy what you need, sell what you don’t 
need, a common time and place for a general meeting 
merchants have 
advertised to trade merchandise for potatoes, peas and 
other produce and others are offering special bargains 
for the day. It is intended that this ‘‘ Buy-Sell-Trade 
Day’’ shall become an annual affair hereafter. 

* * ’ 

THE PEOPLE of Amsterdam, N. Y., are soon to have a 
15-acre park. The landscape engineer of the State 
department of forestry will lay out the tract, which is 
along the Mohawk River on the historie homestead of 
Sir Guy Johnson, famous in revolutionary times. The 
park will be within ten minutes’ walk of the center of 
the town. 

* x 

FARMERS in the vicinity of Bel Air, Md., recently 
met to consider the organizing of a Guernsey Breeders’ 
Association to include all breeders in Harford County, 
in which Bel Air is located. A representative from the 
State Agricultural College gave a talk on the value of 
such an association, officers were elected and an execu- 
tive committee appoimted. The purpose of the associa- 
tion, as suggested by its name, is promoting the breed- 








ing of pure-bred Guernsey cattle in the community. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Silo Trade a Profitable Line That the Retailer Must Accept—How Dealers Get Immunity From Free Delivery Anxie 


and 


THE SILO AS A SIDE LINE. 









































. S s o t 
says ‘Yes the 
y oY I inv othe line 
St g farmers more profit 
x that I s And if they make 
spe t st part of it with me.’’ 
\ Says Yes s 9 t we don’t sell 
s ) ike a Sale und 
s need them so 
s ( feed anyway 
\ ~ l é right, but thes 
Ss he t 
s silos s ) 1 
o \ S I I ot TON? to 
g S ce rett o lot of 
S Sscs Ss Tas | ni 
‘ = = T y De 
G I 
N ss s i 5 
Ss T tt ( 
solicitation. It is something new, so 
s t Sé s \ may put a 
ST c i I rand walt I customers. More or less 
é s é s n the trade and 
s it. But so far the farmers around 
I o os W it silos. 
G4 eve thev are h: to sell in Iowa than in 
sreat many other places, for almost never is there 
vy shortage in forage feeds, so we don’t feel that 
Ss S t S vest other places. 
going to st got to expect 
to’ get out ar find your men and earrv the fight to 
them. You’ve got to wake them up to the advantage 
thing Le l tl will perform 
the manner claimed. Even at that a good many 
y t I simply be they don’t trust anything 
that hasn’t be tried out where they ean see it. 
Some irmers C1 t ‘ badly disap 
‘ It takes some s l ar experience to cut 
t ft right time to ike § and 1f 1t 1s cut 
t n it is 1isay ntment v the stuff is fed 





Iowa Farmers’ Sentiment. 












H. L. ard, in Creston, Iowa, 
was t he slow s of silos. ‘‘A large 
numbe here are owned by middle 


wealthy,’’ he said. 
en land was cheap. 
all they want it to do 
The Vv 
of corporation finance; 


lon’t feel the need of making the investment pay 


don’t consider 








a dividend of 6 percent or so above wo ing expenses 
eel: They iat sort of thing is for 
Ww? t} ms free from debt and 






o more than 


hin comfortable living off of 
These are the men wh 





tl hard to convince 
that a new scheme is somethi ought to take on. 


Their minds are not sharper rood schemes as the 


harpened by the pres- 





rer’s 18: fils ss 


corporation mana; 


sure of necessity. 


‘But there is one class of men who are looking 


favorably on the silo and on all other schemes to make 


the farms pay decent di 
men who are pa’ prices for their f 
Or maybe they } inherited them but have a busi- 
ining that makes them want to make as much 
1eir land values as though it were factory 
k They are not content to get along 
d thing simply because they have never 





These are the young 





rms 





gy presel T-aé 









ne 
ess 





An Item That Must Be Considered. 


sh thing as getting everything said 


silos that there is to say. There are 
them, too much difference between 
ions of the country in regard to 
i a diversity of conditions that 
give rise to the need of silos. The Realm doesn’t 
expect to talk about all of them, for it isn’t so fear 
fully wise on the subject. But here is an idea for 
the man who doesn’t want to take them on because 
of the fact that he doesn’t want to get so many side- 


lines on his hands: 1T going to come whether 







their use, and too 











you help or not; some person is going to sell them 
and do it at a profit; capital invested in sidelines is 
not tied up any more than capital invested in an exten- 
sion of the bi 1 manage, and you 


winess vou alr 





would extend that business if you were assured a 
good profit; a practical knowledge of silo construction 
instrue 
under a sales manager can sell them all around 


is not so hard to get if a kid after two hours’ 


tion 








Expense 


lastly, if an alien and a stranger sells them 
‘ighborhood he is likely to sell clay product 
silos. This means that the farmers will not 
st that is to be had, for no other silo is as 
good as that made of wood, and it also means that part 
ot the trade that ought to come to your yard will go 
somewhere else. No vard ever stands still. It is 


either going ahead or going back. 





Of Direct Concern to Retailers. 


G. W. Richardson, of Clarinda, gave me an idea 
along this line though not in connection with the silo 
trade. He showed a little shop where his men make 


cement blocks. 








‘Some person in this town is going to make cement 
blocks,’’? he remarked. ‘‘They have come to stay. 
They are fine things when used in the proper place, 

yple have become educated to them and are 

going to demand them. If an independent company 
ing them it means that that company would 

the carload. It would consider the 
f output upon which profit was to be 
it would almost certainly start retailing 
1 the side. This would help to move the stock 
would keep it always fresh, so these people 
willing to retail it at prices too low to 
investment and handling on a retailing 

keep this from happening I am making the 










be just as well for other retailers to be at 








“lfakid * *# * can sell them all around you.” 


from getting started. I don’t believe it would be so 
awfully hard to find places where hollow tile construe- 
tion is taking the place of wood in the building of 


farm buildings. 


Boosting the Substitute’s Game. 


Mr. Richardson told me about a heavy wind that 
came through his part of the country and leveled a 
large number of stave silos, whereupon the clay prod- 
ucts men, like good salesmen, seized upon the oceasion 
to push their stuff. This is something we have to 
take account of; namely, the fact that a stave and 
hoop silo has to have care both in locating it and in 
keeping the hoops tight after it is up. There is no 
denying this fact, and we don’t try to; a cement or 
tile silo stands up better and with less attention than 
does a silo made of staves. But such a lack can be 
met and remedied, and the extra care is worth while 
in the long run. The trouble with the average Amer- 
ican farmer is that he wants all his gear to be as near 
fool proof as may be. When he puts a thing up he 
wants that to be the end of his trouble with it. Ride 
through the country during the winter and see the 
number of binders and hay loaders that are standing 
out in the fields, and then guess how many of these 
fellows would take the pains to tighten hoops every 
ten days. In so far as wooden silos have failed to 
meet all the expectations reposed in them the fault, 
according to our guess, is not with the silo but with 
the man who is supposed to take care of it. 

But fortunately that kind of thing is becoming more 
and more rare as farming becomes a business instead 
of a mere job. But even so a retailer can’t feel that 
he has done his whole duty in the matter when he has 
made the sale, seen the stuff delivered, and taken the 
cash in payment. If in his corner of the world the 
big canneries are a new thing he can’t afford to 





Practice and Precept in Credits. 


feel satisfied until he is sure the fellow who has m 
the purchase is handling his new tackle in the } 
possible way. He would better not make a sale t! 
to put out some new thing, something that goes 
cause of his personal solicitation and recommendat 
and find that it fails of giving satisfaction no mat 
What the cause. Supposing it is the farmer’s fa 
that reflection will not make the farmer feel ox 
ver see a man fall down? Doesn’t he always « 
the thing he stumped his toe on instead of cussing 
own awkwardness? Well, you get the point. \ 
can’t feel that your duty is done until your custo: 
has it sledge-hammered into his mind that he’s* 
to take care of his silo the same as he has to keep 
plows clean or his living conditions sanitary or 
stock fed. He will make good wages out of it in 
form of a larger amount of silage saved. 


IN SOUTHWESTERN IOWA. 


Having thus inspected the silo once more, supp 
we get back to Clarinda. Myself, I had someth 
of an experience in getting there. I was reading 
exciting yarn in one of our foolish contemporan 
when the brakeman came in and made some eas 
remark about Umph-pruwz-zowie, after the manner 
brakemen, but this didn’t seem to concern me. T 
train paused, slumbered, and started. The conduct 
came through, hesitated, and prodded me apologeti 
ally in the ribs. He told me he thought I wanted 
get off at Clarinda, and I said he was correct. Thi 
he told me I’d have to do it pretty quick, for 
were tast leaving Clarinda behind. Wild grabbing, 
of baggage by me. Result, I was thrust off into tl] 
mud six blocks from the station, much depressed 
mind. Back I plodded to the station, and there 
sought out directions to the town. Now Clarinda 


eri 


i 


not build her urban center of gravity close to tl 
station, so with much expenditure of energy and la 
guage I was staggering under my load of person: 
uggage toward the hotel when a friendly voice fre 
the bridge of a Ford bailed me. ‘*Come and get 
Brother, ’’ it said. **Used to be on the road mvyse 
and know what it is to wrestle | What li 
do you sell?’? 








roage, 


Clarinda has had the usual comparatively stead 
business that is commen to this corner of Towa, bu 
during the last year or so she has had a little extra: 
other words, a mild boom. Now this is so unusual in 
farmers’ town and there is so little stuff out of whiel 
to make a boom that I took particular p 
find out how it had happened. Nobody seemed to hav: 
more than a vague idea of the wavs and means of its 
accomplishment. The extra building resolved itsel 
into putting up within one or two years most of the 
public buildings that had been hanging over for 
decade or two. That, as nearly as I could make out 
was the sum and substance of the whole matter 
There was not, in fact hardly could be, any specula 
tive building, that thing over which towns get intox 
cated and then have their little experience after it is 
over in the which they murmur fervidly, ‘‘Oh, wotta 
!?? Speculative building, without fac 











head, wotta head! 
tories or some similar thing that may conceivably 
bring a large influx of people on short notice, soor 
perishes from an insufficiency of nourishment. Mr. 
Anderson did not look at the little ebullition with 
any great concern, though, to be sure, this big building 
is over with and done and will yield no more profit. 
The farmer trade will be the same, as neariy as he ean 
tell, and farmer trade is a fine sort of thing to tie into. 
The man who invented wagon trade, like the man wl 
invented interest, was no slouch. 


0 


Where Free Delivering Is Eliminated. 


3ut one of the interesting things about this city’s 
lumber retailing is the fact that none of the yards 
delivers the stuff it sells. This often makes the differ 
ence between the desirabilities of country and town 
business. Where delivering prevails the farmer pays 
practically as much for his stuff and in addition 
handles and hauls it himself. The contractor sends 
for four and twenty jags of stuff each day. But where 
each person pays for his own delivery or does it him 
self, that is different again. JIn that situation the 
superior quality of the country trade, so I am toid 
lly, lies in the fact that the farmers own their 
farms, do a world of building, and are prone to pay 
promptly. Also a lost account among them is almost 
as rare as an ache in a cow’s upper front teeth. 
There’s a rural joke for you; do you get it? 

‘“Draymen do all the delivering for us.’’ Mr. Ander 
son said. ‘‘When we get an order that is to be de 
livered we simply hang out a flag, and the first dray 
man that comes along gets the job. All of them have 
learned how to handle lumber pretty well, and there 
is not often much to be brought back to the yard. 
Where this little function costs the buyer money he is 
rather careful to figure so closely that there won’t be 
any to come back. Of course, if we kept our own 
teams and men we would have more expert service, but 
that system of delivering and then charging for it 
doesn’t appeal to me. If the yard has Its own teams 


it will find the job of collecting for the delivery a 
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h harder one than if the work is done by an inde- 
» odent concern that makes its living out of delivery. 
- oner or later the yard that has its own teams will 

ce to do one job of delivering for nothing, and then 
t charge system is at an end.’’ 


FEATURES OF A BIG ENTERPRISE. 


he plant belonging to G. W. Richardson, mentioned 
ve, is a whale of a place when one gets around to 


t all. The office and piles of lath and shingles 
woven wire and such other tackle as does not 


ire much shedding are located on a piece of rented 
nd. When Mr, Richardson started here twenty- 
t years ago this piece of ground was all there was 
iis yard. It belongs to an old estate, and no man 
ws when the yard will have to move off; for Mr. 
ardson has never been able to rent it except for 
year at a time, and the way he does is to pay a 
’s rental in advance, take a receipt, and live hap- 
until the beginning of the following year. With 
possibility of eviction hanging over him he has 
u time by the forelock and has bought up exten- 
tracts of land around near to his office and has 
up his permanent improvements on them. Any 
his landlords want their patch of ground they 
have it, and he will not even be embarrassed. His 
sightedness has already prepared for any such 


‘ie main yard contains a shed of the favorite Iowa 

a single-alley, inclosed concern, and around it, 
three sides, are open sheds. This arrangement 
n the shape of the ground will permit seems to be 
ot the most satisfactory with which I have met. 
reneral trade has much stuff that has to be housed 
tty well, also much other stuff that is better for 
ing plenty of air if only the sun and rain be kept 


There you are. You need an ineclosed shed and 
sheds,. Arranged in a square this way, espe 
lv if the street runs east or south of the vard, 


se open sheds around the ventral inciosed building 


the most stuff into the least space. Or if they 
not I have yet to see an arrangement that has 
vealed to me as better. 
Foundation and Cement Lore. 

‘This alley, you notice, is paved with crushed 
ne,’? Mr. Richardson said. ‘‘I didn’t plan on that 
vinally, but it happened that one of the jobs I 
s furnishing wanted a car of crushed stone. I sent 
the order, but when it came it had not been 
eened and my customer would not accept it. Well, 


e didn’t seem to be much I could do about it, so 
ally the idea struck me that I would put it down 
this alley. It works all right. You will notice 

this shed has three decks, and I am glad it has. 

e sell a lot of different things that. move slowly. If 
had to build a shed big enough fo put them all on 
lower deck we’d need too much real estate. For 
ample, there are calls for Idaho pine, so we have 
carry it. But our yearly sales of this wood are 
t great. You will notice also that the posts and the 

earings for the lower bins rest on the same founda- 

tion. I have heard many men say they would rather 
ve a separate foundation for each. Now as I look 
it it is merely a matter of making a foundation 
at is solid enough to carry the weight. No matter 
iw many foundations you have they must carry the 
veight of the building and of the stock in it. The 
vantage of two foundations seems to lie in the fact 
that if a man two he will them cover 
ore ground than if he but one. Why, then, 
<n’t one foundation that is as heavy and broad as 
oth of the other kind even solider than the two? 
at is the theory I worked by, and the shed is stand 





makes make 


makes 


ng up all right as yet.’’ 

The cement house is in one end of the inclosed shed 
nd is arranged with doors opening into the alley and 
thers opening to the outside of the shed. In normal 


mes when there is no special rush a car of cement is 


stored in one end of this room. When some of it has 
een sold out another ear is gotten in and stored in 
he other end of the room. All the old sacks are sold 


fore any of the fresh car is sent out. In this way 


s no trouble about having old stoek on hand. 
Planing Mill Work and Credits. 


Mr. Richardson Jed me down the street a little 
to his planing mill. This is not much bigger than a 
juinine capsule, but it has all the machines necessary 
tor doing the work required of it. There is a fairly 
good sale of cypress, so enough of clear stock can be 


sere 


way 


picked out of the common grades to furnish all the 
finish and special mill work called for. These two 
, or three machines with their electric power will turn 


it a world of work and a marvelous variety of things. 
Next to this little mill is a carpenter shop where 
ontractors can build their frames and do such other 
shop work as they may find necessary and profitable. 
Some of these men have no shops of their own, and 
they find this one a convenience that they appreciate. 

‘“*Tf I were beginning over again,’’ Mr. Richardson 
said, ‘‘I would try to hold to the rule of sixty days 
cash. Maybe I couldn’t do it. Fact is, I lack con- 
siderable of doing it now. We try to collect interest 
on book accounts, but that isn’t always possible or in 
fact desirable. If a man has a big bill on the books 
and shows no signs of paying we generally get his 
note. But credits are not going to be handled by hard 
and fast rules, not in a farmers’ retail lumber yard. 
If we make a rule that eash sales mean settlement 
within ten days and then one of these rich farmers 
happens to be out of funds for a couple of weeks 
we’re not very wise if we stick hin. extra for that. 
He wouldn’t like it, and we’d probably lose a good 
customer for our pains. So while we have certain 


























“Under a load of personal baggage.” 


ways of doing that we try to stick to as far as possi- 
ble we try to handle our credits by common sense 
rather than by iron-clad Jaws.’’ 


IN A RAILROAD CENTER. 
Creston, Iowa, is a railroad town. The Burlington 
has a roundhouse here that is said to be the second 
in point of size in the United States, and without 


being informed about the sizes of engine stables ] 
would guess that second in the U. S. A. would mean 
about second on the well known earth. This means 
much employment of labor in Creston. Jacob Awalt, 


of the Jackson-Sherry Company, said the first time 
he saw the pay car in town and the men crowded 
around it he thought surely somebody had been hurt. 
respects the presence of a large industriaf 
population makes Creston a little different from its 
neighbors. But not so greatly different, though, for 
to have a real, dyed-in-the-wool industrial center it 
has to be surrounded by other industrial towns. Prob- 
ably the chief difference lies in the fact that credit 
flourishes more luxuriantly than the Ethiopian south 
of Mason and Dixon’s line. 

‘‘Everybody feels the effect of credit,’’ Mr. Awalt 
said. ‘‘All the stores stay open in the evening of 
pay day. Credit is a good thing and every man needs 


In some 


it at some time or other in his life, but it isn’t a 
thing that grows and improves in quality with use. 
The men who are careless with their credit are the 


men who haven’t any left when the pinch comes. I 
know these railroad men buy a lot of things they don’t 
need simply because they can buy on credit. 
‘*Business has been pretty fair with us this last 
In fact, I would guess it has been up to the 
average. We have a good town and fine country trade. 
There is one element in the town that doesn’t help it 
as much as you’d think. That is the retired farmer. 
We have a lot of them, and most of them well 
fixed. But they don’t spend as much money as a lot 
of working men’s families do. One came in here the 
other day and I asked him how he liked his furnace. 
‘Oh, well, I guess maybe it’s all right,’ he said, ‘but 
it ain’t any better than settin’ around a cook stove.’ 
Sitting around a fire is pleasant, but a man who pre 


year. 


are 














“Isn't going to be a whirlwind.’ ” 





fers sitting around a cook stove, while he may be a 
good, honest citizen, isn’t going to be a whirlwind in 
local development. ’’ 


Mr. Jackson was down in Missouri invoicing the 


stock in a yard in that State that he owns. Mr. 
Awalt lived for many years in the ‘‘Show Me’? State 
and worked in the Curfman yard in Maryville. At the 


time when I called he was devoting most of his energy ¢ 
to the sale of coal. 
Delivery Through One Means. 

H. L. Royce, mentioned previously, is the manager 
of the Hawkeye yard in Creston. He succeeded in 
being optimistic about the local business without any 
appreciable effort. He began talking soon after my 
arrival about the fact that delivery has ceased from 
troubling. It has been laid to rest by means of a 
scale of charges. 

‘“‘There hasn’t been any free delivery here since 
I’ve been in town,’’ Mr. Royce remarked. ‘‘I don’t 
think it will come again unless a new man tries to 
horn in. The wisdom of a little method in delivering 
is to be seen in what the grocers of this town have 
done. Each store used to have a string of teams 
and would cover the whole town. In these times it is 
done by an independent company. A fellow came in 
and talked his plan over with the grocers and per- 
suaded them to try it out. He has a string of ten 
teams or so. All the stuff is taken to an assembling 
station and sorted according to territory, and these ten 
teams, covering each its own part of town, do as much 
delivering as fifty teams used to do.’’ ' 

Belligerent Retailers. 

There is a forest products dispensary in Creston that 
retails millwork and also manufactures some windows 
and such other gear. This is the plant owned by J. W 
3artlett & Co. Mr. Bartlett himself is a vigorous 
man and the casual visitor would pick him out to be a 
fighter even if he didn’t the little Grand Army 
button which Mr. Bartlett wears in his button hole. 
Anyway, that little button stands more for the honor 
that is due the man who believed strongly enough in 
his doctrine of nationality and the righteousness of 
his country’s cause to fight for it than it does that 
the wearer is by nature a regular George W. Scrapper. 
I have seen mild little rabbits wearing the button who 
would have apologized to a mouse before shooing it out 
of the pantry. That means, of course, that even more 
honor is due them because they were willing to fight 
when their instincts were all against fighting. There 
are at least two kinds of scrappers: those who fight 
for the fun of the fight, and those who fight because 
they want to get a certain thing done that can’t be 


see 


done without force. I once saw Cole Blease, former 
governor of South Carolina. He impressed me as a 


man who would fight for the fun of the thing; but 
that’s not the kind of a man Mr. Bartlett is. 

He belonged to a New York regiment of heavy 
artillery and spent two years in the defenses of Wash- 
ington. Later he was with Grant in the field and had 


the pleasure of getting his face in the line of flight of 


a Confederate bullet. He is 76 years of age and still 
working. 
‘‘Tf I didn’t work I wouldn’t last long,’’ he said 


as we sat in his office in the back of the shop. ‘‘It’s 
a mistake for a man to stop working. Some of these 
farmers do it, and generally they go to pieces. I 
expect this next summer to make some additions to 
this shop, extend it farther back and provide for 
shed room. I run my machines with 

these days and do it at one-fifth the amount it used 
to cost me to steam. This is a job mill, so we 
don’t run all the time. If a man came in and wanted 
some boards ripped and we had to fire up a steam 
engine there wouldn’t be any profit in it for us.’’ 


more 


electricity ir 


use 





THE CEMENT MANUFACTURER REPLIES. 

Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: I read ar article in 
your publication several weeks ago, written by a Mr. 
Davidson, who attempted to point out the duty of the 


cement manufacturers to quote and sell only lumber 
dealers and the regular retail cement dealers. He seems 
to think the lumber dealer ought to handle all the 
cement, unless it be the larger contracts of 1,500 bar 
rels or more, which class of business he seems to be 
willing to have the contractors take. But Mr. Davi 





wants the cement manufacturer to sell this last class 
direct, claiming there can be no profit for a lumber 
dealer who sells a man who can also buy at wholesale. 


Now, while I admit the lumberman has some just 
claims upon the cement manufacturers, does he not 
know that the cement manufacturers charge the con 
tractors 5 cents more per barrel than they do lumber 


dealers? 

How can he expect the cement manufacturers to take 
notice of local conditions? They can not undertake to 
do that. Let the dealers charge a profit on cement as 
they do on lumber. Cement manufacturers can not be 
expected to fix the retailer’s profits. 

Mr. Davidson says the retail dealer has to carry the 
accounts. Let him arrange for cash payments or else 
do not deliver the goods. 

Again, most of the cement is sold through retail 
dealers now—perhaps 90 percent of the manufacturers’ 
output is sold through dealers. I think this is doing 
pretty well by the retailers as it is. 

I know of cement manufacturers who very seldom 
sell to contractors now. So far as I can see the cement 
manufacturers are treating the dealers fairly and I 
should like to have Mr. Davidson point out wherein 
there is a problem the cement manufacturers ought to 
solve.—CEMENT. 

February 22, 1915. 
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Val f Pl Books and Plans 
aAluc O af) OKS Ss. 
[By J. M. Crawford, Walla Walla, Wash. ]’ 
\ s n ain The soulless poratior | men who operate and manage’ plans at times as I have you would certainly 
I nay be a picture i corpo) I e just the same kind of men as they yourselves of the opportunities now offered by our 
I the mind would be out of the corporation. Corporations are like ciation. A good many years ago I was doing bu s 
or } ss tions | they can accomplish much that na Nebraska town, My competitor was everyt 
S of t | / you could say about competition in the lumber 
P S : Our S in Walla Walla He was a horn advertiser, a price pirate, and aboy 
. , enare zealously , tinies of the Tun t thorough lumberman. That was what I wa 
: S s é \-] Lu ‘ se voung men has inst, and I had to win. A business block 
¥ 2 { e | e] dozen store rooms was projected in our tow: 
8 e ling no a outside architect was submitting sketches. I 
i ae Sats uy What that meant. I got busy and tried my hai 
3 e ’ sre lrawing a few plans myself, submitting my dra 
e a gospel will ae ind services free. Phe result was my plans 
C 1 lay * adopted and L was asked to superintend the jol \ 
5 - S } ] vit } houses local contractor was employed and he came to me 
: nie Ay an OF f t ustructions, not to him. Needless to say the k 
x , req re a plat and size ot joist and other material I had in stoel 
= , \ ré found to be the very lengths and sizes those plans ‘ 
: 1) for im most cases and everything in the way of work 
7 The Necessity for a Plan : ; » hear vai 3 reasons offered as material stave 1 at home. I won. But, believe 
E : : er 1 4} + a er th the lumh< siness Ss e of t as some job tor me to get those plans up, y 
o t t go esse! l “i 7 aa pie te Le oN rea a oe rg vere of a very meager character; but what they 1 
s t rious uses i GRE NE DRESS a tr nnnailonn ippearance To made up for in willing explanations 
S te: aoe 4 Cee PRE a acelin a ancakor wade Us and they turned the job my way. How easy it w 
ng a na : : pe cn 1 ‘ ie late Nave been for rit tO select One from = one ot 
S S S te id get : oes ; é ets Well sae aa ares aie me re quarter-million-dollar plan books which we now |} 
Jad cs Neh etl 5 ar : ; reine that That figure sounds extravagant, but let’s see 
4 + ‘ Case Sta ? t A . 
S Ss Q é e si = . : 6 ce : ; nssociitiol numbers 1300 members. It each 
’ the cheanest? : : 2 . Pa ve mages apes hought the plan books and thereby sold ma 
D t t 1 on the first intervie : pie ahaa MeN cand, e auaiense wou’ one house plan of say $700 lumber bill each 
S Porter-Ballard Plan Book of Buen Y n who n a that : Sic i i hree vears and o; count of the improved ser 
f } } 1 tal re S nore Dv eleetio1 ‘ Sirdeney 
rt nar P ( ere Vout istome if s not unreasonable to 
s 1 ewed and dis Ht ae ae : ' ee hat vou n e an additional profit of 10 percent on t 
R q = n their new home ‘ Att < Du i 4 have oul he ll Rad EET Bduaroktecon account of thi 
7} } a. > S 2 feet o mher throne} * : } 
s . ' eS z 2 keys 5 1 £, ae DOOKS We t amount to more than a quarter m 
T y mal S : : Ss ey a aoe ase ol s to us, the people who make up our Wester: 
r 7 1s rv I e imvressed or - 7 . 3 oo sa cela } tail Lumbermen’s Assoeiatior the best lumberme 
S I the rehitect or nvestme¢e S and plat not ng _ hy interes ssociation in the 1 ted States today 
< 4 41 F. lncces } nts. the re ; } 1 left tt enor ue ae 
t? S s as to tl I ( ee a ‘ cere e Do vo int to keep it so? Then heip to boo 
ee g t r customer—t “ey ‘ ied - Has tlong by patror ng all its artments, one of wl 
g—right at ; | eal ng - eS =. . r that . ‘ . oy oe ol a ind vot the least important, is the plan book. 
paige: : : Sa oe ey eee I Pasa eee FIRS Sariain tones Practice Home Patronizing. 
t ae ser t tend n, 4 if e will realls estigate the Another reason why we should secure this parti 
. re ler ] bablv econelude t t his path, to ~ plan book The gos] of ‘* Trade at Home’? that 
T a cs + . ] y +¢ < all ! f ses j pre et to our customer s just as applicable to ¢ 
} = a -s i tos - Soms facturers + F nositior | 1] ‘ selves in this ease. It is our association. Patror 
S hey ealitw he S } ended if thev wovld st go dire t home bv buy ng our own pl n books. 
S t < eels it w he mor the consume th their product. That is the same The Porter-Balla Plan Books are modern. Thi 
‘ apn pee foe es ee ae ) the middle n a. materi lists furnished therewith are TI 
: P 3 Meni tniannia ai eae D 1 s certain sé é It costs monev to give buildings shown therein are built of 1 not 
cide “: ee some time as the this ser, hen vou dor recooni ze it fact nd substitutes There is a reasoi why our Trends of 
+ + r¢ 1¢ e eX nses for somebody has » lose manufacturing end of the game could afford to k 
. . r » mat wile Tl SA CE n investne n timber, mil } moral support to an association that is doing 
- 4 ent + ] z nd né ‘ o dou ( S ill it ¢ to educate the pul he to use more lumber. 
S & y rlv to oint lur ¥ S é r no re Yl But WI! ve need in the lumber game, it seems to me 
“ at mination that his oeare so also has the ret in stock and equity is more cooperation and less antagonism; more har 
a 1 4 erefore ‘ Eesti f ment ft I t s ting lumber mony, less friction all down the line; break down th: 
. the } eae Ne f ! } ré from the mill barrier that seems to be growing in some places betwee 
~ + = " remedie vy heir it Y 1de tail prices therefor the different branches of the lumber industry and work 
: - - Porter-Rallard Plan thers ‘ t 1 ment but that together, manufacturer, wholesaler, retailer, all unite 
* . na f necessary. to that was t t trie Almost al! better to serve the king the consumer. 
| nos t a+ v. the trade found s er or ] itisfactory. 
t é T erials vou sell and I fi some sca talk and think the 
tractor as well, This contractor business use for the retail away. | Such mali” INQUIRES FOR QUANTITIES OF LUMBER. 
. . EP ee Re ER EE fn nf facts oc 0 | order friends pu 
e} elones ees out like Save v buving direct fron NEW ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 22.—Loeal lumbermen are 
, ; . s ‘Fre t ‘Save he middle deeply interested in the visit of Louis H. Goldsoll, who 
Making the Carpenter Your Friend. man’s : it ase the Aes Regia registered at the Grunewald Hotel from Buenos Aires 
I I to s that most architects and contractors im Deo a plan and guaranteed last week, and has been making inquiries for millions of 
t s ss, and T stronel Ivoeate making a hill of } other manner of mail feet of eypress and yellow pine. Mr. Goldsoll explains 
t rrenter H loesn ’t avs know near orde1 lvertising IT say, don’t get seared. Do the that he is here as the representative ot LaCompania de 
z dir s the lumber nan does, but same thing vourself. and make them prove that thev will Constucciones Modernas, an enterprise financed by the 
t s | es, and the 1 ustomer pays a good Se aan Sohemnranonet: Buenos Aires municipality for the purpose of construct 
fe aes = A nenter savs. So it js ; : ing 10,000 dwellings for occupation by the Buenos Aires 
8 + 3 ean. T think vou can. Use the Same Methods Your Adversary Uses. working classes and to be sold to those who wish homes 
nd er tt plan 1 s than withont them. In our office we get copies of some of the mail order of their own, on a rental basis. In the Argentine eapital 
i ¢ ord v rnent is quite a task to-draw up plans and estimates, and then put up one of our Porter as in this country, it appears, the high cost of living 
? Sé f nlans, and if you relieve him of Ballard plans and lumber list, complete for so much, has provoked vigorous complaint. A municipal investi 
lying self he soon along side of it, and I tell vou the comparison is not gating committee found that advancing house rents 
o1 r goes in part- unfavorable to the local yard. were one of the principal grievances of working folk, 
S t He f and gets pay If you are a live lumberman you can buy lumber as and it was determined to adjust matters by building 
that rtior nd ¥ material; to che y as any mail order house. You ean assemble thousands of new dwellings for the municipality’ 
g supply the enston he wants. Tn the ifferent varieties of lumher and other materials aceount. 
Lt customer, the necessary to build the house cheaper than a mail order These houses, he says, are to be constructed of co ; 
nd the mater al mat rei forced with his plan house can. Your expenses are less than his, so just get crete. The use of yellow pine flooring and joists is con P 
ks nz together to build up the community in and do it Think you can, and you can. Don’t templated, while for finish, including sash, doors an 
po itisfied give up, fight. other millwork, it is proposed to use eypress. The Ai 
_) - rtnership is all according to You need weapons similar to those of your adver gentine folk are familiar with yellow pine, millions ot 
y ~ s , are very seary about sary. Supply your customer with plans free, detailed feet having been exported to that country, but little o 
Finersnips ai ‘ir heads ominously if such specifications free, expert advice on building free. A no red cypress has been sent there, and it appears that 
t S CVel ay: ‘*No, sir! they would better stock and assortment right at home to get what the decision to use cypress trim was influenced by the 
not think of go Mae in with anybody; anyhow, he pleases and when he pleases establishes a bond very effective advertising of that wood. In addition t 
ever unless they held a controlling interest.’? The man of common sympathy between you and the customer. the display advertising, a number of inquiries and re 
S too suspic f evervbody else to ever go in Show your interest in the problems over which he has quests for copies of the ‘‘ pocket library’’ have been 
partnership wit! ly is the man who would do you been dreaming for so many days. Contractors look received and answered in-the course of the eypress adver 
[I he got the chance, whether partnership or otherwise, to your place as a clearing house for their services. tising campaign. 
na expects you to do the same. T have been going in Details of prices and grades are not thought of. The One of Mr. Goldsoll’s first visits was paid to the office y 
spl el fie wh all kinds or other people all my life. ultimate object only is looked forward to. Mail order of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association 
Page ee lie he nave been any Tum-A-Lum houses have a slim chance against this sort of service where he discussed the prospective order. Later he vis 
J er Compar So Tar [ have never found it a bad with any fair minded prospective builder. Plan serv ited the offices of the Southern Pine Association. The 
Laing tor me to do. Neither have I a con ice is cumulative. It gets your customers into the habit prospect of such a sizable order from South America, in 
ng interest. I believe in partnerships. I goa step of coming to you first. To get wind of prospective a time like this, naturally has aroused keen interest. It 
Irtne [ believe ir corporations. They are a modern  eustomers this way many concerns spend millions of could not be learned today that Mr. Goldsoll had sub 
necessi I don’t sympathize with the talk about the dollars advertising. You beeome adviser to your own mitted schedules of his needs for purposes of quotation, 
adress delivered before the Western Retail Lumbermen’s customers. , and it is understood that he is studying the problem ot 
\s if n, at San Francisco, Cal., 





February 17, 1915. 


If you inmbermen have felt the reed of some good 





transport. 
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WESTERN RETAILERS IN EPOCHAL MEETING. 


,dvertising Discussed in Thorough Manner—Community Development Indorsed—Co-opera- 
tion in Crop Improvement Commended—Substantial Increase Shown. 


Can, Feb. 20.—The retail lumber 
country—the territory 
Mountains—have been this week purticipat 
in the making of history. With a banquet last night 
he rooms of the San Francisco Commercial Club, the 
test commercial organization on the Pacific coast, 
the fourteenth floor of the Merchants Exchange, in 
ze of glory, the twelfth annual conference of the 
Retail ‘Lumber Dealers’ Association was closed, 
today the hundreds of lumbermen i 
their families from California, Oregon, Washing 
Montana, Utah, Nevada and Arizona, par 
pated in the opening of one of the world’s greatest 
the Panama-Pacific International [Expos 


Francisco, 


FRANCISCO, 


ers of the western west of 


Rocky 


teri 


attendance 


Idaho, 


ositions, 
, in San 
isiness and industry in California have stopped for 
day holiday beginning today and hundreds of thou 
people, not only from the city but from all 
the West and other parts of the country, marched 
igh the streets to the great exposition, the bands 
the din of whis 

ringing bells, and all the noise that could possibly 
made, beginning at 6:30 a. m. today, until President 
odrow Wilson, in the White House at Washington, 

conversing over the telephone with the 
the exposition, State and other officials, pressed the 
tton at noon that formally opened the world’s greatest 
position. 


So the 


is of 


ing and flags flying, amid tooting 


president 


lumbermen of the West their 
rt in these great doings, and their annual conference 
t ended will go down in mark 
an important milestone in the progress and advance 
ent of retail association work. 

The Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association is 12 
rs old, but during the last two or three years it 

strides forward 
Porter, aided by 


retail have had 


association annals as 


has 
the direction of 


counsel of 


under 
able 


ade momentous 


Secretary A. L. some 


the brightest minds in the retail lumber business of 
e country. During these last few years a service 


ryanization has been built up and the old idea of an 


rganization merely and exclusively for ethical work has 
heen abandoned. Service is now and has been for sev 
al vears the keynote of the Western association, as 


is exemplified at this week’s annual conference. 
Probably no annual meeting of a retail association has 
ver been held under circumstances similar to those sur 
ounding this. week’s conference in San The 
nembers have long been looking forward to this meet 


Francisco. 


g in this city, just at the opening of the great exposi 
tion, With pleasant anticipation, but unfortunately a 
shadow was thrown over this by the hand of sickness 


ind death. 


ved 


Remaining at his home in Spokane with his 
wife on a bed of pain, Secretary Porter 
present, and just before the convention 
Wednesday morning a telegram was received 
‘tating that she had passed away on the afternoon pre 
vious, succumbing to a surgical operation. 

Then, too, Fairfax A. Wheelan, president of the asso 
iation and one of the most gifted men, 
a deep thinker, a scholar, and a silver tongued orator, 
to whom the lumbermen of California were looking for 
ward during this eventful year for much help and assist 
ance, is lying on a bed of sickness in southern Cali 
fornia, whither he had gone some weeks ago with the 
hope that the climate there might benefit him. In the 
hearts of all those at this week’s meeting was a tinge 
of sorrow and sympathy for those bereaved and suf 
fering. Yet withal so carefully had everything been 
planned in advance by Secretary Porter and his 
iates and by the local committee of lumbermen that 
the three days’ conference was replete with interesting 
addresses and discussions, bringing out much food for 
thought for progressive Jumbermen who are endeavor 
ing to become better merchants and better lumbermen. 

The meetings were held in the magnificent $2,000,000 
exposition auditorium recently completed in the civie 
center of San Francisco by the Exposition Commission, 
affording halls for gatherings, large or small, the main 
auditorium seating 10,000, with smaller assembly rooms 
surrounding it, all constructed of granite and marble 
and brick. Such wonderful things have the people of 
this great city accomplished in less than nine years since 
the great fire reduced it to ashes that it is almost 
beyond comprehension of those who have not been here 
steadily and seen it done. 

The platform at one end of the assembly room was 
decorated with flowers and shrubs that almost cut off 
from the view of the audience those upon it. Every 
session was opened with vocal and instrumental music 
and other entertainment features were provided for all 
available time not taken up by business. Between 300 
and 400 lumbermen were in attendance, many accom 
panied by their wives and families. Many ladies were 
present at all of the business sessions. 

Vice President H. A. Templeton, of Great Falls, 
Mont., acted as chairman of the meeting and W. T. 
Denniston, of Spokane, the association advertising man- 
ager, was secretary. In addition there were present of 
the association working staff Col. William Hamilton 
Miller, of the Community Development Department; 
A: R. Graham, of Salt Lake City, traveling representa- 
tive, who is known to every retailer west of the Rocky 
Mountains, and W. J. Ballard, the association’s archi- 
tect, the man who gets out the Porter-Ballard plan 


was 
inable to be 


pened 


Pacifie coast’s 


asso- 





hooks. Mr. Ballard had an exhibit of plan books and 


miniature houses. The walls of the convention room 
were covered with charts showing the association’s work 
in its different departments, pictures of model homes, 


business mottoes and other information of value to lum 


ber dealers. 


THE FIRST SESSION. 
At 10:15 Wednesday 


morning Mr. Templeton called 


the gathering to order and the twelfth annu confe) 
ence of the association was opened for business. He 
then introduced Mayor James D. Rolph, of San Fran 

























cisco, Who as mayor and us one e “din the lumbei 
shipping iness, Was much | to welcome the 

lelegates to the conference. He sympathized intelh 
gently with lumbermen’s troubles, but predicted are 
tur! ! LY, especially Wit! the restoration ol 
peace , and declared that the exposition was 
Lehi great tTuture for the unber trade. Con 
elu Ih 

fe ul sis an indu t Ss so much t 
San I to California t vel glad tc 
hive vour eld in F 

I re neak aS mayor. so interested am I in 
the lumbet Wi pl | it hi grown 
since ft s thi ning iZzo SOU 000 te 
SSO l ha iu pp ! g@ nearpy 
around Sar hi 

I want to ask vou, in conclusic wtor ou the city 
to Visit our exposition, sce our city hall. ride or Inicipal 
railway and get a good u stunding o rq ty 
so ous mayor this morning x t« ai 
and sincere welcome 

J. J. Dwyer, of the State Harbor Commission, repre 
senting Gov. Hiram Johnson, who could not be present, 
also weleomed the Jumbermen and their ladies. At the 





Pe | 


CRAWFORD, WALLA WALLA, 
President 


WASH 


outset he referred to the age of the lumbe1 industry 
and its importance to civilization, pointing out that 


had there been no lumber there would have been no 
Noah’s Ark, Also without lumber there probably would 
have been no Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 
He thought it quite opportune that the lumber business 


should be the first to celebrate the opening of the 
Panama-Pacifie International Exposition, because the 


exposition and the completion of the canal which it 
commemorates will so much benefit the lumber industry. 

Charles A. Vogelsang, of the Panama-Pacifie Inter- 
national Exposition Commission, welcomed the lumber 
men in behalf of the exposition, saying that this conven- 
tion was in the vanguard of the 550 other conventions 
that are to be held in San Francisco this year, a greater 
number than ever before held at an exposition. He ap- 
preciated this as an honor to be one to weleome the first 
convention, the leader of all the great army of conven- 
tions that are coming. He spoke of the difficulties that 
San Francisco had gone through during the nine years 
since the great fire and in bringing forth the wonderful 
exposition now in three days to be opened to the world, 
and attributed what had been accomplished to the fact 
that the united people were behind every movement 
which had gone ahead to success. ‘ 

R. B. Hale, first vice president of the Exposition, also 
welcomed the visitors on behalf of the great fair. He 
told of how the expositions had progressed, Chicago 
introducing the plaster constructions and Buffalo the 
wonderful electrical effect, and here in San Francisco 
had been combined in construction the best of seven 
different periods of exposition buildings and for the 
first time color had been used, combining with every- 
thing else in architecture, art and sculpture, to make 
this what is believed the world’s most beautiful expo- 
sition. 

In response to these weleoming addresses Col. William 
Hamilton Miller, of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 


Association staff, replied in a most fitting and appro- 
priate manner. 





Expressions of Sympathy. 
Chairman Templeton then explained that he } 


with regret because of the serious illness of President 























Fairfax Wheelan. 

‘‘You will also note the absence of Se 
tk g.*? he said; ‘‘he was detained at ome ( ) 
the serious illness of his wife. Yesterday morning she 
submitted to a serious operation and we 
last night that she had passed away, therefore it t 
ting that we first send to our president and « secr 
tary our sincere sympathy this time. 

Acting Secretary W. T. Denniston then presented the 
following message of sympathy to be sent to President 
Fairfax Wheelan at Palm Spri Cal 

We value a ritag t! ) a 
courageous m hon ] nded 
H s metho t j i \ 

sence from the chair at ) 
eretted Our unanimous pra r is tl 
enefit by vour advice ( spi ‘ . 

WESTERN Rt J 1 \ 
oy” \ 

The following telegram was sent to Secré orte 
at Spokane: 

Our hearts re wit irs. M 
sympathy of the t Westel Ret S 
Assoc tion in N sembled w g 
fulles sure aid * you strenet 
reparable loss. oF: has los ! g 
with vou 

0th of these telegrams were approved by f those 


in attendance standing. 

President’s Address. 
President Templeton then delivered his annual 
his remarks being right to the point 


Vice 


address, 








Mr. Templeton began his address with the statement 
that ‘‘service is the cornerstone of our entire civ 
tion. There is not and never has been a place or 
the self-centered man or group of men. A man’s real 
worth and his ultimate accomplishment depend upon his 
ability and his willingness to serve those about him.’’ 
He said there was a time when men ot bv’? « ’ 


the self-centered man 
on the community, who gained only through 


different 


site 


basis, when was a para 
people’s loss and whose whole effect was negative rathe1 
than positive, destructive rather than constructive. 
man, he said, been 
him carefully, found that he was getting 
without giving, and he has been in a large measure elim 
inated. The man who has sought to serve but who 
lagged behind has been given a punch by his 
progressive neighbors and told that wake up, 
inust progress and learn each day to better, in 
order that he may add his full common 
good. If he complies, he remains a 
group; 1 he refuses, he 
behind in the mareh of 
You hire a 
You agree 


has liscovered. The community has 


analyzed 


has 
more 
he must 
serve 
share to the 
part ot 


is ejected and 


the pro 
left 
Mr. Templeton said: 


gressive 
progress. 
man to manage 
with him upon a livil aC 
that. Then what do you want him to do? 
throw himself, heart and soul, into your busine 
continually the needs of that business, to work ou 
lems it faces, to find new and better ways of dé 
that the work may be accomplished and the d 
more economically and well. If he does 
take care of him, aren't you? You'll s 
creased and his condition improved in every 

in makes himself abselutely indispensable 
along without him. ut suppose on the other 
“ives your problems little thought, but rather 
efforts on schemes for saving { 





irtment 
fe....3 













L 


himself, and squ 


salary out of you without doing more work 
way is good enough. What's the use of 
hetter? Let well enough qilon Then whe 


him, of course. 


He then said that the association members are hired 
by the people of these ten States to work in their busi 
ness. They have looked over to the sawmills of Wash 
ington, Idaho, Montana and California, and have seen 
there the products they require to build homes, barns 
and fences. The dealers have sought the work of 
carrying this material to them. The speaker then put 
the question: 

Are we making good on that job? Have we, lik« 
vants, put our hearts and souls into the work of bringing 
material to them and putting it into the finished prod 
house, the barn, the fence, with the possil 
employers, the people? Or, have we been | 
salaries, longing for pay day and worrying mig 
more work than we are paid for? Have we always striven 
with single-hearted zeal to improve the quality and economy of 
our service? Have we striven toward the 
gzoods for less money, instead of goods for more money ? 
Have we aggressively. as a good servant should, sought to ex 
pand our usefulness into larger and more varied community 
service? Have we grown in these things or have we stood still 
and leoked suspiciously, accusingly upon the more faithful, 
energetic servant who has been making real | , and an 
indispensable place for. himself? 

He then said that the dealers must wake up, must 
prove to the people that they are good servants, must 
grow in efficiency, must find ways of running their 
business more economicaliy, must furnish something be- 
sides lumber for their money, must furnish ideas for 
the building development of the community, and ad 
monished the dealers that they can not prosper above 
the prosperity of the community as a whole—helping 


good ser 


that 


best 











goal of giving mor 


less 











the community to attain prosperity will bring prosperity 
to the lumber dealer. He said: 
We must not sell John Jones lumber at a high price, but 


help him build a home at a cheap price: or show him that a 
barn and not a home is what he needs, and then see that he 
gets a good barn. If we do this, do you suppose John Jones 
and all the other John Joneses in these ten States are going to 
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men and methods to do their 
to us and pay us well, just as 
rand pay him the salary he 








that to attain the goal of 
equire many changes from old 
conditions—that many of the time-tried methods of 
the past must be scrapped. He thought that it would 
mean a sacrifice of present profit to insure the future 
possibly some men in the field would be com 
letely eliminated. But a rng the ‘‘efficient, sincere, 











yoressive man and will be left in business, serving 

people after the Reston unwilling servant 

has passed on.’’ He thought reduction of competition 
to a sensible, reasonable basis necessary, and said: 

(re t people of your ving for the maintenance of 

> or four retail lum! when one could handle the 





iness of the tow 





gle investment and expense 












é } l at correspon: "margin between whole- 
sale and ail prices? If oves you retailers of that 
town to ce ct this condi ive one yard in that town 
ind show the people by a immediate demonstration 


m well and faithfully in so 
onopoly, not nefarious com- 
it can't be done? I say it 
l dispate h or the people, 
you and find a new and 
ber business, even though 





0 Vil s 

? method of hand 
tt lem some inconvel 
is — revoluti 


rbaps radi ul, | 


















? Does it sound radical and 
not re volutionary—for revo- 
s on ly when and where evolution has failed to oper- 
lution is growth, progress in “the right direction. Let 
ourselves t nake progress along these 
1 Ilse revolution will come 
cast out into utter dark- 
d gnashing of teeth. 









il Lumbermen’s Association 
larged service; for greater 
goin service, not only to 
consuming public. He 
ben efits as follows: 





the members, but to 


the 
then 





described some 





ed insurance expense 
rtment has collected 
7m ‘ nts for members. 
l departme nts 
Ss rvice to the devel 
1 resc urces, The ad- 
1endously in placing 
the public. The 
of the members 
1 as lumbermen five 
hed product, a home, in- 












He said it is the ambition of the officers that this 
rk not only continue, but grow by leaps and bounds, 
the end that the retail lumbermen of the western 
States may become efficient, indispensable servants of 
the people. 

Mr. Te igen closed his addi 


1 


WC 


to 





ess with a splendid trib- 
ute to the work of the association’s secretary, A. L 
Porter. 

Secretary’s Report. 


R. A. Hiscox, sevens 1an of the local committee in 
charge of the arrangements, made several announcements 
regarding the ma y forms of entertainment provided by 
the lumbermen of San F sisco, after which acting 
Secretary Denniston read the annual report of Secretary 
A. L. Porter. 

Secretary Porter prefaced his report with the state- 
it would be a terse chronicle of the accom- 

1 activities he association for 1914, 
by stating that the association had published 
iled monthly to each member a magazine of from 
to forty-eight pag 
3} 








ot 















sixteen S, acquainting them with the 
work being done and printing many articles intended 





to awaken the retai 


or to his opportunities. The Novem- 
ber issue of tl 


magazine was termed a consumers’ 
number. This number was printed in such a way as 
to make it a desirable house organ for the individual 
member and thousands of copies were used for this pur- 
pose by various association members and distributed 
among consumers in their territo ry. The secretary said 
that in future the March and October issues of the asso 
ciation magazine each year will be in the nature of con- 
sumers’ numbers and all members will have the privilege 
f orderin g s of each as they desire for 
e numbers to have specially printed 
covers or not as desired by the member ordering them. 

The secretary reported that the association has pub 














F. H. WHEELAN, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ; 
Retiring President. 


lished three plan book systems, known as ‘‘ Ideal 
Homes,’’ ‘*‘Home, Sweet Home,’’ and ‘‘ Modern 
liomes,’’ each having detailed, itemized material lists 
for every building described in the plan book. Live 
retail merchants in the association’s territory have used 
330 complete sets of the first two editions, and subscrib- 
ers have ordered from the association during the year 
more than 1,000 complete sets of plans and specifica- 
tions. It is conservatively estimated that homes built 
from association plans during the year would aggregate 
in value more than $3,000,000, and all of them were 
built of wood. In addition to the plan books, the asso- 
ciation has furnished plain and hand colored photo- 
graphs and lantern slides to assist the retailer in adver- 
ng these modern homes und is in position to furnish 
any subscriber with models of any of the buildings. 

The Porter-Ballard plan book system, the secretary 
said, is now in use by retailers in twenty-six States. 
The Spokane office of the company has received 100 
inquiries since the first of the year and orders have 
been received almost daily for the last month. At the 
suggestion of the assuciation, the International Corre- 
spondence Schools, of Scranton, Pa., have perfected a 
study course for retail lumbermen, using text books on 
geometrical, projection and architectural drawing, read- 
ing architects’ drawings, carpentry and mechanics of 
carpentry, books on the steel square, specification writ- 
ing, estimating and ealculating quantities, the study 
course being completed with a book on contracts. 

Community Development. 

The secretary then described the work of the com- 
munity development department, in charge of W. H. 
Miller, who has lectured on this subject from lyceum 
and Chautauqua platforms during the year to more than 
130,000 people, and has many other engagements booked 
ahead. fhe community development department has 
prepared ten Service Bulletins on the following sub- 
jects; . oys’ Civie Club, Civie Beauty Club, Farmers’ 
Gatherings, Corn Exhibits, Commercial Club, Silo Sales- 
manship, Community Development Stunts, How to Sell 
Homes, The Road to Town and Civic Center Building. 
These Service Bulletins are sold at actual cost—25 cents 
each—and the services of Mr. Miller may be secured 
for public gatherings of any kind in any town where a 
member of the association operates a lumber yard. 

The Advertising Department. 

The secretary’s report indicated that this has been 
one of the most active and useful departments of asso- 
ciation activity during the year. He said: 


estions and criticisms have been offered on 1,200 adver- 
nts. Over 600 original advertisements have been pre- 
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pared for members. ‘The department has written appr 
mately 1,500 letters of advice and suggestion regarding 
retail lumber merchant's advertising ; has prepared for n 
bers over 75 circular communications; furnished copy 

suggestions for over 180 lantern slides; prepared dod: 
folders, house organs and so forth for twenty members; 

pared the advertising for our monthly magazine and has 

charge of the publicity work for the Porter-Ballard Plan J 
System; has also prepared an elaborate set of operat 
directions for the plan books. 








W. T. Denniston, manager of this department, 
delivered talks on salesmanship and other subjects at 
meetings of lumbermen and their salesmen. The 
partment expects to assist a dozen members this y 
in are lishing house organs of their own, and the se 
tary believes that the department will be used by tw 
as many members during the coming year as have u 
it in the past. 

The Traffic Department. 

The traffic department was shown by the secretary 
have been of great value to the members during 
year, having audited 75,000 expense bills as to rate : 
classification, its other activities being as follows: 

Has secured payment of claims filed amounting to $4,518 
traced 130 important cars , reported to the railway commiss 
eight shipments containing contraband goods; furnished uy 
the applic: ages of members, 1,948 special rates on vari 
commoditie advised eighty-eight members regarding spec 
tariff rulings ; twenty-one complaints filed where excess 
rates existed; filed and collected twelve different claims 


members where rates quoted in tariff were excessive. Num 
of members served, 672. 

Through the collection department, a number of sm: 
accounts have been collected from debtors who h 
moved to other towns or states. 


Other Activities. 

The secretary then told at some length of other a 
tivities of the association, among the most important o 
these being securing the codperation of a large numbx 
of editors of local papers. The association has pi 
neered in the field of modern business-creating associ: 
tional activities, consistently preaching that the lumb 
industry is a great and worthy industry and that thos 
engaged in it are worthy of the highest standing i 
the communities they have helped so materially to build 

Arrangements have been made with H. L. Fisher, a1 
agricultural and silo expert, to serve the members wher 
ever and wherever he is needed, as the secretary be 
lieves that the installation of silos in the western cow 
try will do more to help inerease the volume of. th: 
lumber business and cash sales of the dealers thar 
any other one thing. 

As a result of a continuous campaign for membershi; 
the association has made a net increase during th 
year of 71, making a total membership of 1,259, pra: 
tically all of these being paid up to the first of the 
year. Members delinquent over ninety days for dues 
are dropped from the roll. ; ' 

As an evidence of the activity of the secretary ’s office, 
it was noted that 52,500 2-cent postage 





used during the year and a printing 
$9,339.92. 


stamps wert 
bill was paid of 


The secretary referred to the fact that a large daily 
newspaper had published in its Sunday morning edition 
the story of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa 
tion, and that one of the great feature writers of the 
country had been in correspondence with the 
tion with a view to using the story 
in one of the magazines of largest 
country. 

The secretary reminded the members that generally 
speaking the way to sell lumber is not to try to sell it 
at all, but to do those things which will naturally 
create a demand for those things which they have in 
stock. He said: 

Do not advertise lumber 
lumber ; and remember your foreign competitor is continu: ely 
on the job and he is annually spending thonsands of doll: 
telling his story to your customers and prospective cus tomers 

If you would win, you must meet and beat this competition. 
Go to it—it can be done. ‘The twentieth century retail lumber 
merchant must deal with people who think—people with their 
eyes open and their mouths shut—people who buy only when 
they are convinced that you can properly and economically 
supply their needs. 


associa 
of the organization 
circulation in the 





He then referred to the program for this meeting and 
rendered personal acknowledgment to the work of Vice 
President H. A. Templeton. Declaring that no associa- 
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can be made successful through the efforts of paid 
oyees only Secretary Porter said: 

very large part of the credit for the work thus far accom- 
wd belongs to such men as Wheelan, of San Francisco ; 
leton, of Great Falls; Lane, of Lewiston ; Woods, of Bev 


Hills: Baker, of Salt Lake; Kendall, of Palouse ; Gamble, 
orth Yakima; Buell, of San Francisco ; Kmerson, of 
ine: Dean, of Chico; Bartlett, of Lewiston; Crawford, 


lin Walla; Flint, of Bozeman ; Robie, of Auburn ; Merrill, 
iit Lake; Martin, of Fresno; -Hole, of Chicago; Allen, of 
tle; Boorman, of Great Falls; Hayward, of Los Angeles ; 
of Ritzville; Prescott, of 
no: Esworthy, of Salt Lake; Hiscox, of San_Francisco ; 

of Porterville; ‘Train, of St. Anthony; Billings, of 
esne: Anderson, of Logan, and many others who have 
tuted themselves into a standing army ready to shoulder 
nsibility and actually render prompt and efficient service 
moment's notice. 
cretary Porter closed his report with the hope that 
lay would soon arrive when every retail lumber mer 
t will be proud of the fact that he is a member 
he association, and therefore willing to hang in his 
t office a metal sign reading: ‘‘Member of the 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association. ’’ 

Committee Appointments. 

e following committees were then named: 
olutions—W. H. 





of Lewiston; Robbins, 


ness, 


tern 


Esworthy, Salt Lake City, Utah; F. D. 
ott, Fresno; E. H. Shepherd, Los Angeles; J. P. Healey, 
Mont.; E. T. Robie, East Auburn, 
mmittee on 1916 meeting—C. W. Gamble, North Yakima, 
Earl Brown, Helena, Mont.; J. C. Ferger, Fresno. 
minating committee—John Kendall, Palouse, Wash.; F. 
ox, Redlands ; R. A, Hiscox, San Francisco, 
ess committee—G. A. Buel, San Francisco; Fred H. Gil 
Seattle, Wash.; J. C. WaJker, Minneapolis, Minn.; C. A. 
s, Seattle, Wash.: A. Whisnant, Portland, Ore. 
lis completed the business of the first session and 
immment was taken for lunch. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON’S PROCEEDINGS. 

\ pleasing solo by Miss Ella N. Atkinson preceded the 
‘‘The Value of Plan Books and 
s’? was then presented by J. M. Crawford, manager 
i© Tum-A-Lum Lumber Company, Walla Walla, 
h. |Mr. Crawford’s address is presented on page 


noon session, 


t 


\. J. Jackson, chief estimator of the Porter-Ballard 

Book in the association office in Spokane, stated 
t he had spent all his life in this work in California 
e going to Spokane a few months go to supervise 
getting out of the material lists of the new plan 

which contains plans of homes particularly suit- 
to California climate. The material lists, Mr. Jack- 
said, were absolutely correct. The mill list and the 


ta 


ber list are checks against one another and are 
wn to be absolutely correct. 

‘Don’t hesitate one minute because of fear of error 
the material list,’’ said Mr. Jackson. ‘‘ They abso 


tely are right and you can guarantee them.’’ 


Value of Advertising to the Manufacturer. 

Representing the manufacturers of the north Coast, 
i. B. Hazen, manager of the Bridal Veil Lumbering 

Bridal Veil, Ore., presented an address on ‘‘ Adver 

Lumber from the Manufacturer’s Standpoint.’’ 

Mr. Hazen’s paper is reproduced on pages 47 and 48. | 
Lumber’s Interest in Agriculture. 

\ most interesting talk was made by C. L. Smith, of 
Portland, Ore., well known as ‘‘ Farmer’’ Smith in both 
yregon and Washington, and back in Minnesota, where 
for twenty-five years he labored to bring about better 
farming conditions before coming to Oregon and Wash 


ngton fifteen years ago, where he has continued his 
work. He is the agriculturist for the Oregon-Washing 


ton Railroad & Navigation Company, and in his talk 
before the lumbermen he drove home a lot of forcible 
irguments of value to retail lumber dealers. He said 
he was amused at the statement of a speaker in the 
morning regarding the antiquity of the lumber industry, 
for the first known made thing is a garden. Upon the 
ucecess of a farmer depends the prosperity of the coun- 
try, yet the farmer is not making the best of his oppor- 
tunity. Everyone will be directly benefited by every 
movement that will result in the farmer’s making a better 
ise of his land and producing better crops. There has 
heen a great change in the last fifty years and improved 
methods in all kinds of productive industry, yet the 
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farmer has not taken advantage of this progress, as 
have others, because he is largely isolated in his loca- 
tion. Then, too, progressive ideas in farming have been 
sneered at by many as book farming, but the man who 
does that, in the opinion of Mr. Smith, is a fool. The 
man who succeeds in farming is the one who applies 
scientfic knowledge to his work. Had every farm been 
scientifically farmed last year, the value of the product 
would have been $30,000,000 instead of $10,000,000, the 
speaker declared. This, he stated, was subject to proof. 
He asked for the creation of a public opinion that 
would make any man ashamed to produce one-third or 
one-fourth as much as his neighbor, and in this the 
lumber dealers could help. Before knowledge can be 
popularized a demand must be created for it. This 
can be done by advertising the difference between the 
right way and the wrong way. There must be a con- 
certed action to bring about public opinion favorable to 
better farming methods. The average farmer honestly 
believes, however mistaken he may be, that he is making 
the best out of his opportunity and there is no use call- 
ing him a fool and a liar. 

The speaker’s hobby is diversified farming and home 
making, and the latter has a close connection with the 
lumber business. Success or failure in anything depends 
upon the man himself, the speaker declared, and the way 
he does it. If he succeeds he takes the praise to him- 
self but if he fails he whines and lays it on the other 
fellow, and it is Mr. Smith’s opinion he has been en- 
couraged in this by a lot of political demagogs who tell 
him, of course, it is the other fellow’s fault, and pro- 
pose a lot of claptrap legislation to help him. 

He believes that homes have been made happier and 
better because of the talks he has been making during 
the last forty years in the middle West and on the north 
Coast in his efforts to improve farm conditions. The in- 
terests of all in a community are mutual and anything 
that can be done or said to make the farms more produc- 
tive will help everyone, including the lumber dealer, and 
in this work the lumber dealer could help by doing his 
part toward creating a public opinion favorable to 
scientific farming. 

Mr. Smith’s remarks were loudly applauded at the 
conclusion and Chairman Templeton stated: ‘‘I wish 
I could express our appreciation of this excellent ad- 
dress by Mr. Smith. We should all go home and be 
better men and make better homes after listening to 
what he has told us.’’ 


This finished the afternoon session. 


THURSDAY MORNING’S SESSION. 

At the beginning of the session 
a vocal solo by a local basso, A. 
Pacific Builder, was enthusiastically 


Thursday morning, 
A. Larson, of the 
received. 





Debate Selling Methods. 

On the platform were two tables, at each of which 
were seated three lumbermen, who were to debate the 
subject: 

Resolved, That the consumer is more interested in the com 
pleted article than in the raw material, 

The affirmative was taken by W. B. Dean, of the 
Diamond Match Company, Chico, Calif.; Karl Gatshall, 
tipon Lumber Company, Ripon, Cal., and I. G. Kjos 
Madison Lumber & Mill Company, Lewiston, 


ness, 
Idaho. 

Speakers for the negative were C. W. Gamble, St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, North Yakima, 
Wash.; O. H. Barr, Barr Lumber Company, Whittier, 
Cal., and A. H. Cox, Oregon Yard, Pendleton, Ore. 

Each speaker was allowed fifteen minutes for present 
ing arguments, and the leader of each side five minutes 
in rebuttal. 

Carl Gotshall, who opened the argument for the af 
firmative, declared that President Wheeler had well said 
in his famous Spokane address that barter and sale are 
the leavening forces of civilization. The question is 
which is better to emphasize, the cost of the raw ma 
terial or of the completed structure. He pointed out 
that when the dealer hears of some one intending to 
build he tries to ascertain just how much is to be put 
in the structure, and then tries to sell him, by the aid 
of the plan books, a building that meets his needs and 
means. He did not believe it wise to try to sell the 
customer more than he could pay for. He would not 
understand the different varieties and grades of lumber 
but he would know a completed house, and this is what 
he should be talked to about. Also he believed the only 
way to build the house and furnish the completed struc 
ture. 

A lesson in salesmanship he believed could be learned 


from the mail order houses. Lumber dealers should not 
be peddiers of plank, merely, but lumber merchants. 
For the negative side C. W. Gamble took the lead, 


declaring a lumberman should be an expert on building 
and should know what grade should be used to save the 
builder money. Competition of course is keen between 
dealers and with the mail order man, who does not 
operate on the square, for he lies in his advertising. A 
mail order house never can build a house complete, not 
furnishing enough of some things. He believes the 
only way to figure a bill or to estimate the cost of a 
house is by the thousand feet. He took the position 
that a contractor is an unsalaried salesman for a lumber 
yard. He is an indirect salesman. He is constantly 
looking for contracts, and if he is your friend he is try- 


ing to sell lumber for you, for he wants to get the 
work. <A large investment would be necessary if lumber 


yards were to build houses complete. 


An expert builder 
would have to be employed. A good one could not be 
hired by the day. The yard would have to stand behind 
the builder and be responsible for waste material. He 
also believes that if the iumberman contracted to build 
houses complete he took the place of the contractor, who 
makes his living in the community. So he thought it 
opposed to the best interests of the community. 

For the affirmative, I. G. Kjosness followed. He ex- 
pressed the hope that the debate would make members 
think when they return to their business. He believed 
with Mr. Porter that members are generally opposed to 
new ideas and are slow to adopt them, yet it is only by 
doing so that any progress is made. He had been in the 
business twelve years, and had early learned that the 
contractor has too much to do with the retail lumber 
business. The consumer wants more than the price per 
thousand; he wants a completed home. The mail 
order houses are not now requiring full payment in ad- 
vance, but leave a balance to offset any deficiency in 
material. They are becoming very much fairer with 
their customers. So the dealer must meet this compe- 
tition by furnishing the complete home. He called at- 
tention to the advertising in popular periodicals by a 
ready-made house manufacturer. This means more 
work taken away from the local contractors, so they 
must of necessity line themselves up with the local lum- 
ber dealers. 

O. H. Barr said he had been in the retail lumber 
business twenty-three years in three States. He did 
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not believe lumbermen should enter the contracting 


business. He did not wish to decry the good of the 
association’s plan books, but he believed their scope 
limited. Architects and plan books and bungalows to 
look at are the most common things in Southern Cali 
fornia. He had all kinds cf plan books in his office, 


but he had not found them of much use. Originality 
is desirable in architecture, and the architect does not 
look kindly to the lumberman going into his field. He 
did not think the idea feasible in trying to supplant 
the local contractor. If a druggist prescribed for the 
ills of a community the doctors would soon quit send 
ing him prescriptions to fill. Good material, fair prices 
and prompt delivery are what appeal to the contractors. 
He did not believe in catering to the contractor, how- 
ever, but he also felt that most retailers would make a 


sorry spectacle of contracting. If it would not pay 
the single yardman he wondered how the line vardman 
could do it. It is hard now for line yard operators 


to find capable and honest men to operate their yards. 

For the affirmative, W. B. Dean closed. Owing to 
the time consumed the Chair announced that the re 
buttal arguments would have to be omitted. Mr. Dean 
gaid he regretted more time was not available, for it is 
a subject worthy of much more discussion. When asked 
the cost of a house the dealer has to refer to the con- 
tractor. This, he believed, is the weak link in the 
retail lumber business. Most contractors are only ear 
penters and purchasing agents, although, of course, 
there are good contractors. When a house costs more 
than the owner first contemplated the contractor lays 
the blame on the dealer for the high price of lumber 
and so the consumer naturally helps join the anti 
lumber trust movement. Mr. Dean asked: 

Is the jack knife contractor really necessary to your busi 
ness? He will pull your prices away down and try to get as 
much as he can from the home builder Many of you pay the 
contractor a commission you do it? You will 
no doubt continue to do you let him be your 
salesman. He dealer but also does the 
same to the co is it? The consumer's: 




























No. The dealer e answer to you. Every 
g you buy these : rnished ready to use. The 
ic wants it that way. You must do the same thing in 

‘nishing houses. The price of nber is the last thing 
interests the consumer. It the completed artic! 
it you ali want. 





A. H. Cox closed for the ne gative. He believed there 
to be no other way to close a deal than by arguing on 
the price per unit for the material purchased. The 
farmer going to build a barn and agreeing to pay a 
lump sum for it, when he went home and told the folks 
about it, would be made to feel that he had bought 
a pig in a poke, something in the dark, and might have 
been cheated. All his friends would hear about it and 
it would refiect on the dealer who had sold it. When 
a friend wants to build he goes to the competing lum 
ber dealer and is shown the lumber, is told what the 
different grades and sizes cost, and he knows just what 
he is paying for the material going into the structure, 
and is satisfied, and a satisfied customer is the best ¢ 
vertisement a dealer can have. 

He believed the failure of the local dealers to take their 
customers into their confidence and explain to them 
the cost of lumber and the opportunity of using short 
stuff, to reduce the cost, was resulting in more becom 
ing dissatisfied and’ thinking they are being charged too 
much at home, and so they turn to the mail order house. 
The speaker believed in using the Porter-Ballard plan 
books to give the customer an approximate idea of the 
cost of the building, climatie conditions and other 
things making the cost vary. He did not favor chang 
ing the entire plan of the retail lumber business by 
going into the contracting business. He rather thought 
some one might suggest lumber dealers practicing law 
or medicine. 

It was decided to have an informal discussion of the 
subject after lunch, for which adjournment was taken. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


At the beginning of the afternoon session Miss Atkin 
son again favored the conference with several vocal 
selections that were ‘greatly enjoyed and she was re- 
I eatedly encored. 


] 


Resuming the discussion of the debate at the morning 
session Peter Orban, of Pasadena, Cal., said that he kept 
a watchman at his yard at an expense of $800 a year 
for fear something might be stolen. He said lumber 
dealers were going into a business in which they did not 
belong if they went into the furnishing of the completed 
house to the customer, and in taking the negative 
side of this argument Mr. Orban made a very forceful 
talk. He feared the ill will of the contractor and the 
harm he would do the retail lumber dealer, and won- 
dered what would be done in the way of furnishing a 
completed structure when bids were asked for churches, 
school buildings, office buildings ete. He thought lum- 
ber dealers might go into building houses for other 
communities also and thus make more mail order houses 
if they were successful in this way of doing business. 

H. E. Bray, of Porterville, Cal., took a similar atti- 
tude. He believed the elimination of the small contrac 
tor or carpenter would be injuring the community and 
would be doing just what the mail order house is now 
doing. 

Acting Secretary Denniston said the argument had got 
into lines not thought of originally. There was no 
thought of going into the contracting business when Mr. 
Porter put this subject on the program. What was 
desired was to have the dealer placed in such a posi- 
tion that it would be to the interest of the consumer 
to buy material of the dealer. If some dealers wanted 
to go into the contracting business that was another 
thing, and was their own business. The idea of the 
association was to help lumber dealers get business 
by making them more useful to the consumer. 

Karl Gotshall declared the contractor would not be 
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antagonized and that he himself had built over 100 
houses under the new plan and had found the contrae- 
tors in his community, which was small, all good friends 
of his still, for he gives them the contracts for the 
buildings he constructs and they in turn come to him 
with their business when they have any. 

W. B. Dean stated that Mr. Orban had the wrong 
basis for his argument, for it was not intended to 
take the contractor’s business away from him but to 
use him aud keep him in the game, but the idea was to 
quit letting the contractor sell the lumber and then be 
paid a commission for selling it by the retailer. As 
to building large office buildings or schools, a competent 





architect always looked: after their contracts and there 
is little money in them for retailers anyway. 

A previous speaker had stated that it would be nee- 
essary in carrying out the new idea for the retail dealer 
to be equipped as a contractor, and in regard to this 
Mr. Denniston stated that Mr. Porter says that the only 
equipment required is a glad hand and a square deal. 
The brief time that could be spared for the diseussion 
ot this subject being exhausted it was decided that it 
would 





2 put on the program for discussion at next 
vear’s anaual conference, an the meantime members 
could be thinking over the subject: 

‘*Combination order and sales tickets’’ was the sub 
ject of a discussion by George W. Wood, of Santa Cruz, 
Cal., who showed on an easel an enlarged order and 
sale ticket combined and explained how it is used. 
rhe ticket shows what is ordered and also what is de 
livered and is carried in a little leather case by the 
yard man or teamster to prevent it. being soiled. 3e 





ing made in duplicate the customer is given a clean copy 
of what he has purchased described in detail. This 
system saves the time of the yardman, teamster and 
office checking and prevents errors. Mr. Wood said 
that he obtained the idea from an article describing it 
mn the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN some time ago. 


Development of Home and Community. 


The principal address of the afternoon meeting was 
made by William H. Miller, of Spokane, of the associa 
tion staff, who was applauded when he was called to the 
platform to diseuss the subject ‘‘Community Ensilage.’’ 
Mr. Miller made one of the best talks he had ever 
made at a lumber meeting and was earnest and force 


ful in his statements. He began by reading from 
George Fitch’s essay on ‘‘Silos,’’? which greatly amused 
his hearers He then grew serious and referred to the 


trials and sorrows that human nature is destined to 
go through, which brings us forth better men and _ bet- 
ter women. Lumber may be sold for a house and it is 
completed in a short time, he declared, but it takes vears 
to make a home. There must be births and marriages 
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and, perchance, deaths in the house, while it is b 
made into a home, and this took years. He urged | 
hermen to be interested in home making as_ weil 
in house building. He cautioned against clinging 
the old ideas too long and thus get behind the | 
cession, and urged lumbermen to look ahead, be prog 
sive and help the community, aid in home building 
well as in house building. Then he spoke of the s 
ice rendered by the association to its members in 

communities ti which they reside and briefly refe 
to his talks last year to over 125,000 at Chatauqua me 
ings throughout the western country, and urged 

hearers to help develop the community. He belie, 
the retailer who carries some poor fellow’s account 

several years and thus helps the poor fellow to get al 
is doing a service to the community that isn’t sho 
on the sales ticket. Human sympathy and broth 
love cannot be bought of a mail order house, yet t! 
are what the retail merchant is giving out every d 
in every community. 

Community development, he deelared, is somethi 
to live and feel and be, and can’t be imitated. 1 
heart and spirit has to be behind it to make it a suce 
The speaker commended the work being done by Eln 
C. Hole, manager of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, in uw 
ing bringing up the boys to be better men and chunis 
of their fathers. 

‘**Do you suppose Mr. Hole could do this if he didn 
believe in it, if his heart wasn’t in it?’’ he asked. ‘*| 
you knew him and knew of the work he is doing yi 
would realize that his heart and soul are in it.’’ 

One trouble with the community development wor 
of the association, in Mr. Miller’s opinion, is that 
doesn’t make a noise like a nickel. It doesn’t mal 
money direct for the association or its members an 
that is why it is not always given consideration. Tw 
years ago, back in Spokane, that wonderful messag 
given to the members of the association by Fairfax 
Wheelan on ‘‘The New Commercialism,’’ Mr. Miller b 
lieved, marked the second birth of the association. Since: 
then it has done more than it or any other retail asso 
ciation had ever done before. Said the speaker: 

I would like to have this association build a great mon 
ment to him who gave that message, a monument not i: 
zold or silver or bronze but in a great association that wil 
show to the world that we believe his message and hays 
some confidence in ourselves and in our business. So let 
make this department of ovr work big and strong and effe« 
tive. This work has got to be done and we should do it, fo 
we are right here at the foundation of the community. |! 
helieve that we are going to work out this and all othe: 
problems of ours in time, and that there is being worked out 











now a yxreater protherhood of mankind An organization 
such as this, whose foundation is based on the solid rock 
of service to humanity, must sueceed So let's give thi 


service the best there is in us and we will make it succeed 


This completed the Thursday afternoon session. 
CONCLUDING SESSION, FRIDAY MORNING. 


After singing by a local quartet the last session of 
the conference was called to order Friday morning by 
Chairman H. A, Templeton, and H. L. Fisher, agricul 
tural expert and manager of the silo department of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Spokane, dis 
cussed **The Silo; Its Value to the Farmer and Lum 
berman.’’ He asserted that a silo. paid for itself every 
year. A farmer, like everyone else, has to be reached 
through his pocketbook, so the fact that the silo pays 
must be proved to him. ‘‘Why, they can be shown that 
with the silo they can even make money out of the very 
weeds that grow on their farm,’’ he said. 

A 100-ton silo will cost, say, $100 and covers sixteen 
feet of ground. The barn may cost $1,200 and cover 
au large ground space, yet the farmer will say he has 
not the room and can not afford the expense for a silo. 
No stock ever dies from being fed pure food. The silo 
increases the food value of the farm product immensely. 
Care must be taken in constructing a silo air-tight from 
top to bottom. It must be built right and it is up to the 
dealer to see that the farmer receives such information 
us will teach him how to build silos properly. The 
speaker declared that dealers should read agricultural 
papers just as religiously as they do their lumber papers 
and keep informed on things that are a benefit to a 
farmer, so that they can help disseminate this informa 
tion among their farmer customers. He believed there 
will be more mail order competition on the Pacific 
coast, for it has been the history of mail order houses 
that they start after expositions for the purpose of dis 
posing of the wreckage of the exposition. He believed 
new mail order houses would follow this San Francisco 
exposition. The speaker said that it was up to the 
lumber dealer to start the farmer on the road to pros- 
perity, for without the farmer the dealer can not exist. 
He advocated the smile and the glad hand and the 
dealer taking an interest in the welfare of the commu- 
nity in which he resided. 

As to the construction of silos, he declared, concrete, 
brick, steel and cement block silos are failures, for the 
reason that the juices of the ensilage penetrate the walls 
and mold and spoil the ensilage. It has been found 
by experience that containers made of wood resulted in 
the better blending of the juices in all kinds of pre- 
serving, whether food or ensilage. Mr. Fisher stated 
that there are 300,000 silos in the United States today 
and four-fifths of these had been built in the last two 
years. Wisconsin alone has over 50,000 silos and as a 
result that State is a wonderful producer of dairy prod- 
ucts, 

Everything on the farm eats ensilage, he declared; 
one farmer even stating that the hired girl ate it. He 
believed nearly all the weeds in California would make 
ensilage, although he did not advocate raising weeds 
for that purpose. He regretted that so many of the 
farmers do not read and do not know and will not 
‘earn, but in his opinion the younger generation sees 
the failures that have been made and is learning better 
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more scientific farming. It is with the younger 
1 that the work can be done, and Mr. Fisher strongly 
ed the dealers to get in and help the movement 
ig and at the same time help themselves. 
‘ir. Fisher is spending his time out among the farm- 
trying to educate them to the use of silos made of 
ij, at the request of lumber dealers, and he said 
t any member of the association wishing his serv 
in an effort to create more interest among the 
ners of his vicinity in silos would only have to 
se him in time for him to arrange his dates, 


Site of the Next Conference. 

ir. Denniston read several telegrams and announce 
ts, among them being telegrams from a number of 
tland lumber concerns and commercial organizations 
ting the convention to hold its meetings in Febru 
1916, in that city. Telegrams of invitation were 
ived from the following in Portland and vicinity: 
lal Veil Lumbering Company, North Pacifie Lum- 
Company, Portland Chamber of Commerce, by O. 
Clark, president; Dunean Lumber Company, Sil 
\. ton Lumber Company, Silverton, Ore.; Douglas Fir 
| .mber Company, Portland Commercial Club. 

ir. Denniston also read the only telegram received 

u Secretary A. L. Porter since the latter’s sad be- 

vement, as follows: 

rge our members to outline now a practical common sense 

rtising program for the next three years, in which they 

uld invest not less than 214 percent per annum of their 
re s sales. Such a campaign always has and always will 

splendid dividends. Urge all to serve the consumer and 
I e it as easy as possible for him to use the materials that 
the retail lumberman has for sale. 
The choice of the city at which 

| 


shal 


the 1916 convention 
be held being brought before the convention Port- 
1 was decided upon, ; 
\. Whisnant, of Portland, Ore., thanked the meet- 
for selecting Portland, and at the request of O. M. 
Clark, of the Oregon commission at the exposition, who 
is unable to be present, invited the visiting lumber- 
1 to visit the Oregon Building at the exposition. 


Resolutions. 

W. H. Esworthy, chairman of the committee on reso 
lutions, reported the following, which were approved: 

WHEREAS, Our president, Fairfax H. Wheelan, 
evented by serious illness from attending this 
nd presiding over our de 
iberations ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we express 


has been 
conterence 


This completed the business of the conference and it 
adjourned sine die after R. A. Hiscox had read a letter 
from Arthur; F. Fisher of Manila, P. I., who had been 
initiated inte. the Hoo-Hoo the night previous, and who 
is now in San Francisco at the exposition in charge of 
the forestry department of the Philippine Islands’ ex- 
hibit. In this letter Mr. Fisher invited all to visit 
the exhibit when they were at the exposition. 

A letter was also read from the Northwestern Mutual 
Fire Association, of Seattle, calling attention to the 
necessity of doing something to counteract the legis 
lation in California antagonistic to mutual 
companies. “This matter was referred to the Lumber 
men’s Mutual Society, which convened for its annual 
meeting immediately after the adjournment of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen‘s Association. 


insurance 


Insurance Society Meets. 


The annual meeting of the Lumbermen’s Mutual So 
ciety followed the adjournment of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, Friday noon. J. G. Martin, 
of Fresno, Cal., former president of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association and a director of the Lumber 
men’s Mutual Society, presided in the absence of Presi 
dent F. H. Hilliard, of Pocateilo, Idaho. Acting Ses 
retary Denniston read the annual report of Secretary 
Manager A, L. Porter. 

Secretary-Treasurer A, L. Porter began his report of 
the condition of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Society with 
a brief history of the organization of the society, which 
came inte being in January, 1904, when one line yard 
owner took a line of $55,000 which for a 
time was all the business the organization had. While 
it began business without capital, the secretary right 
fully stated that ‘‘it had back of it assets which are 
not measured in dollars and cents—assets which make 
any business undertaking a success—namely, the deter- 
mination of a half dozen or more men to see the thing 
through and make it win.’’ During those early days 
the secretary said a few men interested in the organiza- 
tion used to meet occasionally at lunch and would won- 
der what they would do if they had a $2,000 loss. 
Within three months they had such loss, but it was paid 
in full within six days after the fire and from that day 
until the present the Lumbermen’s Mutual Society has 
been an unqualified success. 


insurance 


worthy fact—that there is not a mutual insurance com- 
pany in the country like this one that has not saved 
its members an enormous sum annually on their pre 
miums and all have enviable records for adjusting and 
paying their losses promptly. 

While the record of this society has remark 
able, the secretary declared that that record would 
have been largely excelled had the bulk of the retailers 
of the western states cooperated with the society in its 
early years. The society should have had, with this 
cooperation, assets at this time of nearly $500,000. The 
secretary said, however, that substantial gains have been 
made in all departments and that there is at least $4, 
000,000 of business available in the territory, a large 
proportion of which it is hoped to secure through the 
cooperation of the retailers. Reiterating the state 
ment that the society had begun business January 1, 
1904, the secretary described its progress as follows: 


been 


In 1905 we had $250,900 of insurance in force: 1906, $500 











ooo 1907, over S1,C00,000 1908, $1,500,000 . 1909, $2,000 
N00; 1610, 82,500,000 : 1911, over $3,060,000 : 1912, $3.5 

HOO: TYLA, over $4,000,000 5 1914, $5,750,000: 1915, $6,131, 
VO. Our reserve fund or depesit increased during the eleven 
vears as follows : S6,0000 S12.000, $29,000, $37,000, $46,000 


SAL LOOO, SE62,000, S67 ,COO, $75,000, $103,000, and $108,762.50, 
Our surplus and total assets have increased in like ratio, all 
of which bespeaks care and pains on the part of the executive 
committee and the management generally. 

The secretary said surely during these eleven years 
the society had been thoroughly tested and if there had 
been a weak link in the chain, it would have been dis 
covered long ago. He urged contract holders to speak 
and write a good word for the society to other retailers 
in their territory to the end that all may coéperate for 


the general good. He then submitted a statement of 





the society at the close of the books, December, 31, 1914, 
as follows: 
Receipts. 
Cash in bank January 1, 1914 s 
Cash from assessments ae 
Cash from deposit premiums, new business 
Cash from deposit premiums, renewals 
Cash from interest..... ° 7,870.60 
Loans repaid - ‘ 1,116.25 
Certificate of deposit paid 
Agency account commissions 


Received from re-insurance 











to him our most sincere re- 
yret and the assurance of our 
deep appreciation of his able 
ervices throughout the past 


ar: and especially thank 
him for his notable address 
it Spokane in 1913, which 


we believe to be 
convention 
the present day. 
WHereras, The Great and 
\llwise Ruler of the Uni 
verse has seen fit to summon 
Mrs. A. LL. Porter, the cher 
ished and beloved wife of our 


among the 
papers of 


lest 





worthy secretary, to attend 
that Supreme Conference 
from whence no mortal ever 
returns; and 


WHEREAS, In her death our 


able secretary has suffered 
the loss of a loving and de 
voted wife: and 











WHEREAS, Mrs. Porter had 
won the friendship and es 
teem of many at former con- 
ferences and conventions of 
the association, especially the lady visitors: therefore be it 

Resolied, That we tender to Mr. Porter our most profound 
and heartfelt sympathy in his great bereavement and assure 
him that we, who were privileged to know Mrs. Porter, do, in 
# measure, share his loss, 

WHEREAS, present conference of the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association has been the occasion of great 
pleasure and profit to the visiting delegates and their families 
pe we trust of lasting benefit to the entire membership : 
anc 

WHEREAS, Many factors have contributed to the success of 
this meeting, in our safe canduct hither, our cordial welcome 
and our entertainment during our conference ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we hereby tender our thanks to the rail- 
roads of the entire West, the management of the Hotel Ro- 
mona, the mayor of the city of San Francisco, the governor 
of the State of California, the managers of the Panama 
Pacific International Exposition, the entire press of San 
Francisco and the following lumber trade papers: AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, Pioneer Western Lumberman, Mississippi Val 
ley Lumberman, West Coast Lumberman, Timberman. Be i 
further 

Resolved, That we hereby tender our thanks to the non 
members who contributed to our program. > HAZEN, 
Bridal Veil, Ore.; C. L. (FARMER) SmiruH, Agriculturist, O. W. 
R. & N. Co. Be it further 

Resolved, That we especially thank the brother Hoo-Hoo 
and the lumbermen of San Francisco and vicinity for their 
many courtesies and attentions and for the pleasing recep- 
tion and high class musical entertainment given us at the 
Hotel Romona, the very charming vocal music furnished dur- 


Western 











ing the sessions, the delightful automobile sightseeing trip 
and theater party for the ladies, making our visit to San 


Francisco one never to be forgotten, 
Election of Officers. 


The nominating committee, through Chairman John 
Kendall, placed in nomination the following officers, 
who were unanimously elected: 

President—J. M. Crawford, Walla Walla, Wash. 

Vice president—W. B. Dean, Chico, Cal. 

Directors—O. H. Barr, Whittier, Cal.; E._ W. 
Helena, Mont.; E. S. MeMartin, Moscow, Ida.; J. 
Belt, Mont. 


Brown, 
P. Healey, 


‘The newly elected president was escorted to the chair 
and in a few words thanked the assemblage. 

New officers and directors were then escorted to the 
platform amid applause and each was introduced by 
President Crawford and each spoke briefly, all promis- 
ing to do their best for the association. President 
Crawford, in presenting J. P. Healey, the newly elected 
director from Belt, Mont., said that the members were 
fortunate in having young Mr. Healey to take the place 
of his father, the late Tim Healey, whom all loved and 
admired. 












Disbursements. 
feturn premiums ‘ con Ss 072.25 
Transfer premiums 572.00 
Operating ex 
penses, including 
| 14,949.11 
| 1,166.58 
$7,909.15 
| 
| >-in 
| surance 87.22 
| 
Actual 
| s $47,821.93 
| Loans, approved 
| by executive 
| committee 6,500.00 
Certificates of de 
} pesit 10,000.00 
| 
} 2 
$116,169.09 
Cash in bank, De 


cember 31, 1914 


22,625.28 


$138,794.37 





is 
s 
SAN FRANCISCO'S MUNICIPAL AUDITORIUM--WHERE THE WESTERN RETAILERS’ 


Since its organization the secretary reported that the 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Society has paid in spot cash 
gregating $194,508.43. In addition to paying 
the above losses, the association has in its eleven .years 
of existence created cash assets as of December 31, 
1914, $148,325.39. Of this, $39,562.89 is a surplus 
fund held for the payment of future losses, $108,762.50 
representing the reserve fund. 

During the eleven years of this society’s existence 
old line and stock companies have decreased their rates 
on retail lumber yards on an average of 50 percent all 
over this territory, this reduction being largely at- 
tributable to the Lumbermen’s Mutual Society. Con- 
cerning the management of the insurance society, the 
secretary said: ; 


losses ag 






The government of the affairs of the 
aging board of nine members. ‘This board selects and ap- 
points an executive committee of three members who meet 
at the office of the secretary-manager the second Monday of 
each month in the year, O. K. all expenditures, which, by the 
way, are all in the form of voucher checks, approve and make 
all loans, approve all applications and pass on matters of all 
kinds for the welfare of the institution. The secretary-man- 
ager is under bond in the sum of $10,000, Each year the books 
are audited by a chartered accountant and the correctness of 
our books and records O. K..d. At the close of business each 
month during the year the entire managing board is furnished 
with a detaileG and itemized statement showing the condition 
of the society in detail. 


society rests in a man- 


The secretary called attention to the fact that*not a 
single failure had ever been made in the United States 
by any insurance company or society in the lumber line 
or any other line catering to one particular hazard only. 
While mutual companies have failed either through mi 
management or through carrying large general risks 
that were wiped out in conflagrations, nothing of this 
kind can happen to an institution like the Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Society because it does not insure sawmills, 
sash and door factories, planing mills, or woodworking 
plants of any kind, its risks being confined entirely to 
retail lumber yards and their equipment, such as sheds, 
office furniture and fixtures, horses, wagons, stock of 
lumber and building material, 

Wherever an inspector finds that more than one of the 
retail lumber yards of any town could be subject to 
one and the same fire he notifies the home office, and to 
protect the society, reinsurance is arranged for. 

The secretary directed attention to another note- 








Insurance in force 











Dec. 31, 1914. .$6,1381,500.00 
CONFERENCE WAS HELD. Average amount in 
force the past 
vear Ps 5,.993.925.00 
Resources. 
Cash in bank.. = - $ 
Certificates of deposit 
Stocks, bonds and notes 
First mortgage loans 
Warrants, {aCe 5.2... - 1,683.85 
Trustee Co., Hyde Block, units 15,000.00 
Trustee Co., Eagle Block, units 15,000.00 . 
Trustee Co., Temple Court, units 2 
Accrued interest, not due 
Unpaid deposit premiums ais 
Unpaid premiums, agency account. 
Assessments receivable, May 1, 1915 
Liabilities. 
Reserve fund—deposits of members $108 
Surplus account ..... a ‘ ‘i 39,562 


$148.,; 





The secretary closed his report with an expression of 
sincere thanks to the members who have taken a per 
sonal interest in the society’s affairs, especially men 
tioning in this connection, J. G. Martin, of Fresno, who 
has been very active and who has time and again wired 
in insurance that he had personally secured for the soci- 
ety from other retailers. The secretary expressed hopes 
that during the coming year the society’s indemnity in 
force would be inereased to more than $7,000,000 at 
least. P 

The report of the secretary was adopted and placed 
on file and a nominating committee was named by 
the chair consisting of F. Dean Prescott, Fresno, Cal.; 
H. F. Brey, Porterville, Cal., and J. M. Crawford, 
Walla Walla, Wash. After a short conference the com 
mittee recommended for the ensuing year the following 
directors, who were duly elected: 

John Kendall, Palouse, Wash. 

‘. A. Brown, Miles City, Mont. 

W. H. Esworthy, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

At the suggestion of A. D. McKinnon the president 
and Secretary were instructed to take up the matter of 
legislation in California adverse to mutual insurance 
organizations. This concluded the business of the Lum- 
bermen’s Mutual Society and it adjourned, the directors 
holding a meeting afterward and electing the following 
officers for the ensuing year: 

President—F. E. 


Robbins, Ritzville, Wash, 
Vice president 


John Kendall, Palouse, Wash. 
A. L. Porter was reélected secretary, treasurer and 
manager. 


(Concluded on Page 54.) 
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PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL 


California’s Great Undertaking Breaking Records From the Start—- 


San Francisco, Cau., Feb. 21.—Under most auspicious 
circumstances, what Secretary Franklin K. Lane de 
clared is ‘‘the most wonderful exposition the country 
has ever seen’’ was opened yesterday and the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition is now a reality, and 
the hope and ambition of the people of San Francisco, 


California and the en 





Pacific coast has been real 
ized, after vears of waiting and watching and, above 
all, of working. 

It was a gala day in San Francisco. The official fig- 
ures showed an attendance of over 250,000 in the 
‘‘beautiful city of dreams come true,’’ the realization 
of which celebrates the wedding of the Atlantie with 
the Pacific, the completion of the world’s greatest en- 
gineering work, the Panama Canal, and lhnks the 
Pacific and Atlantic coasts more closely together by 
ties of business and commerce as well as fraternalism. 
The meaning of the great attendance at the opening 
lay is made clearer when it is remembered that the 
attendance at the great go exposition’s opening 
day, May 1, 1893, was and at the St. Louis 








exposition’s opening day, 
April 30, 1904, it was 


The railroad and steam- 
ship service of the State 
was taxed to capacity in 
bringing to the city the 
thousands of people who 
participated in the open- 
ing day. All business in 
the city was stopped, and 
at 6:50 o’clock in the 
morning every whistle and 
bell was started guing, au- 





tomobile horns’ honked, 
the engines on all trains 
é 1 vessels within fifty 
miles of San Francisco be- 
gan ‘*tooting,’’ in the 
city boys rang door bells, 
and for several hours the 
noise was kept up, begin- 
ning the celebration of the 
momentons occasion, 

And then came_ the 
grand march on foot to 
the ex} osition gates of 
over 50,000 citizens, old 
and young, millionaire 
and laborer side by side, 
at the head marching the 
governor of the State and 
other State and exposition 
officials and dignitaries; 
and in automobiles, with 
pride showing in their faces in recognition of the honor 
bestowed on them, were twenty-three pioneers of Cali- 
fornia in the vanguard, six of whom were ‘49ers and 
were over 90 years old, and five of whom had traveled 
over 100 miles to take part in the celebration of this 
wonderful day. It is the inspiration of these men of 
the golden days now gone by that spurs onward the 
people of the Golden State to do the great things they 
are doing—to build a new city from the ashes of the 
old, and then construct an international exposition that 
in beauty of architecture and artistic design and in 








many other respects excels all other expositions ever 
held, and well deserves the commendation in the state- 
ment of the able secretary of the interior, who was 
here as the personal representative of President 
Woodrow Wilson. 

The exposition represents an expenditure of nearly 
$60,000,000, of which $17,500,000 was raised by the 
people of San Francisco by personal subscription and 


by taxation. Careful consideration of this will con 
vey some idea of what this great fair means, in magni- 
tude and extent. Thirty-six States have buildings at 
the exposition. Forty-three have exhibits. Nearly 
every foreign country of Europe, South America and 
the Orient either has its own building or its own ex- 
hibit in the great exhibit palaces, or both. Some idea 
of the magnitude of the State exhibits and buildings 
may be derived from the statement that the California 
State building and exhibit cost $2,000,000 and the New 
York State building, which is a magnificent palace, 
with that State’s exhibit, cost over $1,000,000. One 
has to deal in millions to tell of this great affair, and 
the figures really seem too big to be comprehended, 
understood and believed, but they are true. 
A Great Hope Realized. 

Probably no great undertaking of this sort has ever 
been compelled to overcome more obstacles. A remark- 
able contest to secure the exposition with the Govern- 
ment’s approval and recognition was made and won. 








GLIMPSES OF THE ILLUMINATION BY NIGHT—THE TOWER OF JEWELS IN CENTER.. 


No Government help in a financial way was asked or 
given beyond asking that the Government make its 
own exhibits. San Francisco and California did it all 
and are proud of it. President Taft dug the first shovel- 
ful of earth on the exposition site nearly four years 
ago and since then the work has progressed without 
cessation. Though the last two years of business de- 
pression strained many a business man to the utmost 
to meet his subscription to the exposition fund the 
payments were made and the money realized. Then, 
to cap the climax, came the great European war last 
August, when everything financially and commercially 
seemed to stop, and some of the brainiest men of the 
country said to San Francisco ‘‘Had you not better 
postpone the opening of your exposition a year at 
least?’’ But, no; work was pushed even harder if 
that were possible. 

Yesterday marked the culmination of these efforts, 
with the opening of the great exposition. There are 


some vacant places in the exhibit buildings, but t! 
is a reason, good and sufficient, for it. Several of 
European countries have been unable to get their 
hibits here because of the congestion of the worl 
shipping and huge signs announce that these vac 
spaces will be filled with the exhibits from Germa 
Great Britain, France or Italy, as the case may 
which exhibits are now enroute on the American ste: 
ship Jason and others. But there are only four or 
of these instances. 

‘‘Tt is opened!’’ is the glad refrain that is now be 
shouted everywhere and appears in big colored lett 
on the front of the morning’s newspapers with pay 
and pages about the great undertaking. 


Significance to the Lumber Industry. 


To the lumber industry of the United States the « 
position and what it stands for mean much. The co 
pletion of the Panama Canal as a means of getting t 
forest products of the Pacific coast to the Atlant 
coast of this country and Europe and of getting 1) 
lumber from the south a: 
east to the Pacific coa: 
the Orient and Austral 
and the west coast « 
South America meat 
much more than has y 
been experienced or ev: 
realized, for simultaneous 
ly with the opening of thi 
canal came the Europea: 
war and paralysis of shi; 
ping pretty much all ove 
the world. 

There is still anoth« 
and very important fea 
ture that is likely to hi 
overlooked, and it is that 
the greatest industry ot 
the Pacifie coast States, 
to which attention is at 
tracted by this great ex 
position, is the lumber in 
dustry, and because most 
of the nation’s supply of 
standing timber remains 
in the Pacifie coast States, 
it means that for futur 
deeades lumbering will 
continue to be the great 
industry of the western 
country. It is wonder 
fully well represented and 
displayed at the exposi 
tion, and naturally the 
attention of the country 
and the world is going to be directed toward it more 
than anything else, and it should reap the major bene- 
fits as the years go by. 


How Lumber Is Exhibited. 


The lumbermen of the West have done much for the 
exposition, The first thousand dollars toward the fund 
that was used in the campaign to secure the exposition 
for San Francisco was contributed by the retail lumber 
dealers of San Francisco, and the second thousand dol 
lars by the planing mill men of the city. They con 
tributed their share to the exposition fund, and in 
addition the lumbermen of the Coast, those of Cali 
fornia bearing the brunt of the burden, however, have 
constructed a most magnificent Lumbermen’s Building 
and House of Hoo-Hoo, combining the features of a 
social club, as did similar buildings at the St. Louis and 
Seattle expositions, with an exhibit of the various 
woods of the Pacific coast States, including redwood, 














A—Palace Education. 


B—Palace of Food Products. 


C—Palace of Agriculture. 


D—Palace of Liberal Arts. X—Hoo-Hoo House. 
PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE MAGNIFICENT PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION AT SAN FRANCISCO 
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c. ifornia sugar and white pine and Douglas fir. 
addition the redwood lumbermen have constructed 
» --dwood bungalow on one side of the House of Hoo- 
| and several of the larger manufacturers of Cali- 
i. via sugar and white pine have erected a sugar pine 
by galow on the other side. Then in their proper 
es in the exhibit palaces are exhibits of lumber 


| icts from the different States: the West Coast 
| ber Manufacturers’ Association’s exhibit that it 
| at the Forest Products Exposition at New York 
Chicago, the United States Forest Service exhibit, 
b from this country and the Philippines and Alaska, 


a in fact the whole exposition is permeated with an 
f lumber. The sawmill machinery and supply man- 
ui. -turers, including the saw manufac turers, have most 


treater pioneer than the lumberman, although in Cali- 
fornia he has had to divide the honor with the miner. 
Yet wherever civilization has goue the lumberman 
has been in the vanguard and paved the way by his 
own efforts, and furnished the material for building the 
homes of the pioneers who followed. Said Secretary 
Lane: 

You have donc a great work; the pride of accomplishment 
should be all yours, Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen 
of this exposition, but now the nation steps forward to claim 
this exposition as its own. 

I have received this morning 
gram that I will read: 


from the President a tele- 


Please convey my heartiest congratulations to President 
Moore and the directors of the exposition, and express my 


hope that their 
success will be 


highest expectation for its distinguished 
more than realized. 


WOODROW WILSON. 


Within a month, I am very sure, the President himself 


“XPOSITION OPENED AUSPICIOUSLY. 


| umber’s Prominence—Spectacle and Enterprise Without Precedent. 


ples and the greens of the sea, and burnt brown; and th 
scene shown the pioneer has made the architecture of the 
centuries to. march before their eyes in columns and colon 
nades. * 

The seas are but a highway before the doors of the 


nation. We are to 
tures may 


know much 


pleasure. VPerhaps our ges 
seem stilted to the 


strained nerves and our voices 





made harsh by the winter winds, but our neighbors will 
come to know these neighbors across the seas; that we have 
no hatred in our hearts for any; that we have no fear, that 
we have no envy, for nothing can add to our welfare. 

* * * The greatest adventure is before us, the gigantic 
adventure of an advancing democracy, strong, virile and 
kindly, and in that advance we shall be true to the indomi 


table spirit of the American pioneer. 


A Word of Official Appreciation. 


To read what Secretary Franklin K. Lane wired 
President Woodrow Wilson a few minutes after the 
opening is also of inter- 





ex cllent exhibits and the Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Montana and California 
State buildings show the 
naiive woods to excellent 
advantage. There never 
W an exposition that 
v of more interest to 


lumbermen, retailers, 
wiclesalers and manufae- 
t rs, of this entire 


utry than this. 


may also be of inter- 

est to note that the ex- 
tion used in its con- 
truction, including ‘‘the 
c,’’ where the amuse- 
nents are, between 100,- 
O00 and 125,000,000 
tect of lumber; and since 


r 


= & 


construction of the 
exposition began it de- 
clined $4 a thousand feet 


price, making a de- 
crease in what was paid 


THE CALIFORNIA BUILDING- 





COST WITH EXHIBITS 


$1,000,000. 


est, for it shows how much 
he was impressed with 
what he had seen. This 
is his telegram: 
Promptly at 12 
here your wireless 
was received 
pressure of a 


o'clock 
message 
and by the 
button re 








leaned the gates of the ex- 
hibits and put into opera- 


tion the fountains on the 
grounds. Two hundred and 
fifty thousand people at least 
had gathered for this mo 
ment. They waited in still- 
ness and expectation for-the 


flash which declared the ex- 
position open and then broke 
into a triumphal cheer. 

It was not only one of the 
most spectacular but one « 
the most impressive things I 
have ever seen. ‘The fair “it- 


self is complete in all de- 
tails. Exhibits are installed. 
Its architectural beauty cer- 





t it over $200,000, 
ch, as was stated by a 


speaker at the lumber- | 
men’s banquet Friday | 
night, might also be con- 
sidered a part of the con- | 
tribution of the lumber 
industry to the Panama- | 
Pacific International Ex- 


position. 


The Opening. 


With nearly a quarter 
of a million people pres- 
ent and seores of bands 
playing, the army and 
avy and the consuls, am- 
issadors and other dip- 
matie representatives of 
practically all the civil- 
zed nations of the world 
present, formal exercises 
vere held yesterday forenoon on the grounds. Promptly 
it noon President Woodrow Wilson was notified by 
President C. C. Moore of the exposition that all was in 
readiness, and the President of the United States 
at the White House in Washington, the button 
that started the electric spark that started the ma- 
hinery in the great exhibit palaces in motion and 
turned the water on the immense fountains and water- 
falls and made the exposition a living thing. The 
President was personally represented by Franklin K. 
Lane, secretary of the interior, a Californian, and his 
brief but interesting address at the exercises preceding 
the opening is of especial interest, for he emphasized 
the work of the pioneer, and there has never been any 


pressed, 








SOUTH FAC 





‘ADE O 


will stand before you and greet the nations of the world who 
have joined in creating this new city by the Golden Gate. 

Iam proud asa C alifornian— proud of the men whom I rep- 
resent, prouder still of the nation that I stand for today. I 
come but as a token bearer, speaking to you a feeble fore- 
word of the great volume of admiration that you will hear 
from the President himself as to your courage and your en- 
terprise. 


Secretary Lane paid an eloquently expressed tribute 
to the pioneer and to his sons, saying: 

They have brought the waters of the far Sierras and turned 
these waters into living light that puts new stars in the 
heavens at night. They have hung their skyline with a gar- 
den of flowers; they have worked a magic. They have gath- 


ered here in all these temples to tell their victory—the 
pioneers—what they have done and in what manner. The 
city has been finished in blue and gold, in scarlet and pur- 


fF THE IMPOSING WASHINGTON STATE BUILDING. 


tainly never has been ex- 
— celled. I doubt if it has’ 
| been equaled either in Eu- 


rope or this 
message of 


country. Your 
congratulation, 
conveyed through me, was 
received with the greatest 
enthusiasm and the officials 
and people here are looking 
for your visit with eager 
ness, 


PARTICIPATION 
THE STATES. 


The State of Washing- 
ton shows more separate 
exhibits than any other 
in the Union in amount 
of space used and is sec- 
ond only to California. It 
has a most advantageous 
site for its splendid pa- 


OF 


vilion, facing on two of 
the broadest and most 
beautiful boulevards on 


the grounds and backed by San Francisco Bay. The 
structure is uniformly built and is 192 feet in length. 
The decorations about the Washington State build- 
ing are ornate and artistic and the interior is charac- 
terized by artistic simplicity, the paramount idea being 
simple beauty and a strong tone of the substantial. All 


of the wood used in the building is of Washington 
soft grain, principally Douglas fir. The pavilion cost 


to construct $45,000. 

Agriculture, forestry, horticulture and fisheries, 
four fundamental resources of the State, are 
sively displayed, and mines, education, art, 
scenery, 
attention. 


the 
exten- 


live stock, 
climate and health have been given exhaustive 
the 


Notable exhibits are those of apple 
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E—Palace.of:Transportation. 














F—Palace of Manufactures. 





G—Palace of Mining. H—Palace of Varied Industries. 


IIT LOOKED TO THE GREAT CROWD OF VISITORS ON THE OPENING DAY, FEBRUARY 20, 





1915. 
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SCULPTURED FOUNTAIN AT ENTRANCE OF FESTIVA! 
HALL. 


industry and the fish industry, supplementing which is 
the attention paid to the agricultural resources of the 
State. 
Idaho Building. 
The first of the State buildings that was finished was 
that of Idaho, which occupies one of the choicest sites 


in the States’ section and overlooks one of the most 
attractive parts of San Francisco Bay. In interior 
arrangements and provisions for comfort nothing 
has been neglected. Idaho’s exhibits emphasize the 


stock and industrial industries, 
with mining a particular feature. An especial attrac- 
tion is a miniature scenie mountain oceupying an entire 
This shows stuffed animals, 


State’s agriculture, live 


chamber. in the building. 


bears, moose, and big horned sheep, indigenous to the 
State. The theme of the entire exhibit is educational. 


Oregon Building. 
Parthenon is one of the striking 
In place of the great marble 
pillars of the original are huge pillars of logs, one col 
umn for each of the States in the Union. In the con 
struction of the building than 1,000,000 feet of 
Oregon lumber was used, the whole being finished in the 
rough and emphasizing the timber industry of the State. 
The theme in the agriculture. 
This is supplemented by displays of and Ore 


Oregon's later day 


features on the grounds. 


more 


dominating lisplay is 


mines 


gon’s flora and fauna. Of particular interest is the 
60-foot representation of 200 miles ot the Columbia 
River on which 3,400 small live fir trees are growing. 


State has an aviarv 150 feet long and 23 feet wide. 
famous ap les and its no famous dried 
and canned fruits are displayed in great variety, as are 
ts other agricultural productions. 


The i 


Oregon’s 


less 


Other State Buildings. 

The New York Building has a frontage of 250 feet 
and a depth of 100 feet. It is magnificently finished, 
the cost of the ceiling in the dining room alone being 
Mlinois and the Philippines 


€15,000. Pennsylvania, 








each appropriated $300,000 for its building and the 

has been wisely expended in the erection of 
beautiful edifices—a statement that is true of Massa 
chusetts, New Jersey and other States, notable among 
which is the Virginia Building, an exact replica of 
George Washington’s home at Mount Vernon. Penn- 
sylvania shows a reproduction of Independence Hall. 
The buildings of Massachusetts and Ohio are reproduc- 
tions of their respective State houses at the State capi- 
tols. Hawaii has a building in the form of a cross, sup 
plemented with characteristic displays from the islands. 

The States and Territories participating include Ari 


money 


zona, Alabama, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Florida, 
Lowa, 


Delaware, Georgia, Hawaii, Jllinois, Indiana, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Idaho, Louisiana, Maryland, 
chusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Ne 
Nevada, New Jersey, New York, North Caro 


Massa 


braska, 
lina, 
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SNAPSHOTS OF THE VISITING WIVES AND DAUGHTERS OF WESTERN RETAILERS IN ATTENDANCE AT THE EXPOSITION. 


BEAUTIFUL STRUCTURE ERECTED BY UTAH AT TH® EXPOSITION. 


North Dakota, Philippine Islands, Rhode Island, 


South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, West 
Washington and Wyoming. 


Virgi 





BRICK MEN BEGIN CAMPAIGN. 


Detroit, Micu., Feb. 23.—The war of the substitutes 
in Detroit has resolved itself into a steady eampaig 
to further the use of brick in all classes of constructic 
The Detroit Brick Manufacturers & Dealers’ Associ 
tion, which was lately formed, has passed an advertising 
appropriation for its first year’s work and there have 
already appeared in all Detroit newspapers and also 
many Other publications advertisements urging the 
of brick. There will probably be no approach to thi 
sensational in the campaign here and the brick men havi 
apparently gone about their campaign advertising as it 
is laid down by the psychologist; namely, they will cor 
front everyone every time it is possible with the advice 
‘*Build with Brick.’’ In addition, of large 


course, a 


amount of booklet work will be done. A sample of the 
advertising follows: 
Woodman, woodman, spare that tree, I pray 
And use instead, the better thing——just common clay 
scing another way of saying, 
“BUILD WITH BRICK” 


Fire Proof—Time Proof——-Weather Proof 

In connection with the repeated assertion ‘‘ fireproof '’ 
it is interesting and amusing to note a very recent re 
port on the examination of a building owned by the 
Commercial Savings Bank at Grand Rapids following 
an inspection to determine the effect on a brick wall 
of a fire that destroyed an adjoining building. A 
forcible part of the report says: 

brick that were 
scaled somewhat. 
other than the scaling. 
joists falling. We would 
‘leaned, all brick 
brick and joints 


The 


have 


exposed to the most intense heat 
The walls were not injured much 
Some brick were pulled out by 
recommend that the walls be 
removed and replaced with sound 
raked back and the entire wall 
plastered with good cement mortar. All holes in wall 
should be filled with sound brick; all chimneys should be 
repaired to the satisfaction of the building inspector. All 
Windows and other openings on east and north walls (ex 
posed walls) to be bricked up to full thickness of main 
wall, 

With the 
consider the 


loose 


mortar, 


above recommendations carried out we 


wall in safe condition. 


would 


Notwithstanding the ‘‘fireproof’’ qualities of brick it 
appears that it is almost necessary to rebuild this brick 
wall, 
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Advertising Lumber, rom a Manufacturer's Standpoint. 


[By E. B. Hazen, Portland, Ore.|* 





| protested quite vigorously against speaking on adver- 
ing from the manufacturer’s standpoint because T 
uught it contrary to the ethics of advertising to rep- 
ent myself as ‘‘the’’ manufacturer. Secretary Porter, 
wever, has come to my reseue by printing it ‘‘a’’ 
nufacturer, so T do not hesitate to expound theories 
my heart’s content, knowing that you will not blame 
ry manufacturer for what I say. 
There is every reason why the manufacturer should 
nsult with the retailer regarding his advertising, just 
there was every reason why a friend of mine, recently 
ried, should have consulted with his prospective wife 
out the house plans. Had he done so, he would not 
ve failed to put a door in addition to the passing 
ndow between the kitchen and the dining room, and 
would not have put the guests’ room between the 
tchen and the sunny east breakfast room. 
IT have met some State of Washington retailers who 
uibted the advisability of advertising cypress in maga 
which circulated in their territory because, of 
vurse, they are too far away from the cypress producing 
to sell cypress. T have also heard from Alabama 
en that they did not. helieve in advertising Douglas 
nationally. 
Now T know of a State of Washington retailer who, 
y good salesmanship, because he was unable to furnish 
cypress. converted a eypress sleeping porch inquiry into 
honafide Douglas fir sleeping porch sale; and T have 
o donbt that some Alabama retailer has, bv honest, 
traightforward exnlanation of the freight situation, con 
verted some Washington cedar shingle inquiry into a 
honafide profit-producing, satisfying sale of the ever 
lasting eypress shingle. So long as a manufacturer, or 
so long as a retailer is absolutely honest in the claims 
he makes for his product or his stock there can never 
he any moral, ethical or business objection to boosting 
the merits of what he makes or what he stocks or what 
he ean furnish against those of what he can not make 
or ean not stock or ean not furnish. 

T am well aware that a great many advertisers do not 
agree with me in this. Some of them maintain that you 
are not honest with your customer unless you give him 
what he asked for when he came into your place of 
business. Now that is good argument for a man who is 
advertisine Peruna, heeause he can contend that if the 
retailer substitutes Smith’s Revivifier or Jones’s Stimu 
lator, or some other unknown and inferior article, the 
patient may die; but you are retail Inmbermen; you deal 
in houses, barns, pergolas and sleening porches. Being 
good merchants you will furnish your customers with 
what thev want, but you will use honest methods of 
salesmanship to make them want what you can furnish. 


Stocking Lumber in Which There Is a Profit. 
Now T 


nes 


ne 


do not eonsider that the reeovnition of that 
fact is at all detrimental to the interests of the nation 
allv advertised woods. You can see that it is to your 
interest, becavse you face comretition and because hon 
esty and service are the two best business policies. to 
stock every kind of lumber for which there is suffice 
demand to make it profitable for you to stock it. 7) 1s 
fundamentally trve in everv business that a good 
chant will not sell his stock at a loss, and that he will 
sell everything that he can sell at a profit. More than 
that, no good merchant will deceive a customer to make 
him aeceent a substitute, becanse that is not good bnsi 
ness. Therefore, T maintain that as soon as any Inmber 
manufacturer develops sufficient demand in your locali 
ties to make your eustomers willing to pay you a profit 
to handle his wood you will be glad to earry his lumber 
in your yard. There will always be, however, certain 
points in the country which can not be reached by a 
nationally advertised species so as to give the retailer 
a profit. Lower freight rates and increased demand may 
decrease the number of those points but if they do you 
are the ones who profit directly. Good merchants ean 
see very clearly that the more manufacturers who try 
to develop a demand for lumber, no matter what kind 
of species they may advocate, the better business and 
the more business they will create for your yard. 

To be specific, the citizen in your town who comes to 
vou ready to buy a cypress pergola when you stock only 
Douglas fir is a much better prospect than the citizen 
who never thought of a pergola. If only one prospect 
comes to you, you will sell him a Douglas fir pergola. 
guaranteed by youprself to be sound, safe, sanitary and 
satisfactory in every respect; but if a thousand pergola 
prospects are interested and enthused by a series of 
eypress advertisements and clamor to you for the wood 
eternal, you will be a good enovgh merchant to lock them 
in your office while you wire for prices on cypress. A 
thousand cypress enthusiasts would make it manifestly 
profitable for you to add cypress to your Douglas fir stock 
in almost any locality. The law of competition even 
makes it necessary for the Douglas fir manufacturer in 
that case to deliver to your door some Douglas fir pros- 
pects to make vou see that it will pay you to stock both 
species. Now suppose you live in Alaska and can not 
possibly stock cypress because of the long distance from 
the source of supply. Well and good; remember that 
your competitor also lives in Alaska and neither can he 
stock cypress. Your prospective customer is still a lum- 
ber prospect, no matter what species interested him. Sell 
him some lumber. 


ier 


* Address @elivered before the annual convention of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association at San Francisco, 
Cal., February 17, 1915, 


‘ trade and including all allied interests. 


Now comes the question, how does this friendly adver- 
tising competition among manufacturers affect you? The 
answer will be found in your ledger. A number of new 
pergolas built of wood and a number of new sleeping 
porches, two mill constructed school houses, a fire-resist- 
ant mill-constructed factory and some new frame houses 
in the suburban addition where brick had been used al- 
most exclusively—all of these may have resulted directly 
or indirectly from the publicity activities of the manu- 
facturers. Some of them may have been new sugestions 
to the builders and some may have been conversions to 
wood from a previous choice of steel, concrete or brick. 
All of them, however, helped to make up an inereased 
demand for your supply of lumber. 

Let me make my position very clear on this point, 
gentlemen. I firmly believe that advertising of any 
species cf lumber is of benefit to every retail dealer, 
whether he handles that particular species or not. I 
further believe that the manufacturer can not increase 
the sale of his particular species without providing the 
retail dealer with customers, for unless there is sufficient 
demand to give the retailer a satisfactory handling profit 
it would be unbusinesslike for him to stock other than one 
line of lumber, and that line the one in which there is 
the most profit. Therefore it is to the interest of the 
species producer to advertise not only wood but his own 
particular kind of wood. 


Can Advertising Increase the Sale of Wood? 


It is a question with many whether the sale of wood 
can be increased by advertising. It would hardly seem 
possible that any lumberman would question the value 
of advertising to the consumer as a means of creating 
and developing a market. The so-called lumber dealer 
is no longer a lumber dealer only, and the reason for 
this is largely advertising. The so-called lumber dealer 
is on the average doing one-third of the amount of his 
business in products other than lumber and it is adver 
tising largely which has produced this condition. The 
so-called lumber dealer is now stocking and selling cement, 
tile, wall board, prepared roofings, metal lath, asbestos 
shingles and other products other than lumber, which 
products are being demanded by the consumer because 
the manufacturers of those products have educated the 
consumer to demand them—this being accomplished by 
advertising, The demand was made on the lumber dealer 
and he naturally became the distributing agent for sub 
stitutes for his own goods. He is presented with an 
opportunity to make a profit with comparative ease from 
a product which has already been half-sold for him by 
reason of the manufacturer of that product creating a 
prejudice in its favor in the mind of the consumer, and 
the dealer naturally takes advantage of such a situation. 

As a matter of practical merchandising the lumber 
dealer cares very little whether he sells lumber or some 
other useful commodity. As a merchant, his object is to 
buy and sell the thing in which he can most quickly make 
the most money, and he naturally finds that condition 
most frequently for the commodity in which the demand 
is most active. 

In view of these unquestionable facts it is a rather 
remarkable thing to find an attitude of pessimism and 
antagonism on the part of many lumbermen with regard 
to the advertising of lumber. The average lumberman 
seems to have an idea that there is some peculiar, inher- 
ent, mysterious quality in lumber which precludes the 
demand for it being accelerated and developed by pre- 
cisely the same methods which have been proven thor- 
oughly successful in other similarly used and similarly 
marketed materials. The lumberman has seen the market 
for these other commodities developed to an enormous 
extent by advertising and has seen the producers and 
dealers profit from that development and yet he fre 
quently seems to be disinclined to support the efforts of 
fellow Inmbermen in attempting to develop the market 
for lumber along the same lines. 

Tt is true that the efforts of the lumber manufacturer 
in this regard have been very meager but there has been 
some development and there seems good reason now to 
believe that this development will continue and grow 
with greater rapidity. 

Next week in Chicago there is to be a mass meeting of 
the entire lumber industry which will be representative 
of all lumber associations, comprising all branches of the 
The keynote of 
the whole movement is its broadly representative char- 
acter. The fundamental aim of the new federation is to 
promote the rightful use of wood and to bring about 
concerted action to this end. The lumbermen represent 
such a large and diversified industry that they must sys- 
tematize and co-ordinate their efforts or else see much 
good work wasted. : 


What Real Advertising Means. 


As applied to this prospective effort, advertising must 
be considered in the broad aspett of the word, which 
contemplates much more than display advertising. It 
means real constructive publicity work based upon re 
search, as is evidenced by the titles of committees: on 
building codes, fire losses, comparative prices of building 
materials, shingles, and promotion. These are lines of 
work which will produce results needed and this is the 
kind of publicity meant when advertising is referred to. 

There are a number of reasons for the lagging of the 
lumber manufacturer in the promotion of demand for his 
product, but chief among them, I think, is the fact that 





the lumber manufacturer, by reason of the past history of 
the industry, has looked upon his market automatic 
and has not sufficiently realized the effect on that market 
of modern conditions, modern methods of marketing and 
the tremendous factor which advertising is in accelerat 
ing or changing the direction of demand. 

No one would be foolish enough to deny that the gov 
erning factors in every market are supply and demand. 
There are, however, a lot of people, and the average lum 
ber manufacturer is one of these, who overlook the fact 
that both supply and demand are or may be manufac 
tured. They will readily admit that supply is always 
manufactured, that is, if you consider manufacturing in 
its broad definition of producing, but they seem to feel 
that demand is a matter of automatic growth and is 
entirely a self-contained and self-moving force which can 
not be accelerated, retarded or controlled. It is then 
perfectly natural for persons laboring under such an 
idea to devote their efforts entirely to the production of 
supply and the meeting of demand which exists without 
any effort to control, direct of accelerate the factor of 
demand. 

This, I think, more than anv other thing, is 
responsible for the peculiar conditions discerned in the 
Inmber industry today. The manufacturers who compose 
the lumber industry of this country have been for so 
many vears accustomed to an automatic and ever-growing 
demand and their efforts have been so entirely devoted 
to production and the supplying of this demand that the 
advent of the process of manufacturing by which demand 
is created and increased has largely escaped their atten 
tion. 


as 


Illustration of a Successful Campaign. 


To make this clear let us sunpose a hypothetical case 
matter of illnstration. Sheen growing and sheep 
marketing is one of the oldest industries known to man 
kind. The sheen grower has alwavs known that with the 
constant demand for clothing and food there is always 
a market for his product in wool and in mutton and 
that the deeree of his compensation would be increased 
or decreased only by the amount of supply. 

It is true that demand in the sheep growing industry 
has been subject to variations owing to the introduction 
of other breeds of sheen, the production of wool from the 
angora goat and similar factors, just as there has been 
variation in the demand for different kinds of lumber by 


as a 


the intro’uction of different species. But these factors 
do not enter into a comparison of the industries as a 
whole. 

Let us now assume that from scientific discoveries a 


certain pecnliar kind of vegetable, which for convenience 
we will eall vegtex, may be so manufactured as to pro 
duce an excellent kind of cloth and he manufactured in 
other wavs to produce a food for humans 
nourishment to mutton. 

Word of this discovery is gradually passed from person 
to person and manufacturers go into the production of 
vegtex commodities. These are found to be satisfactory 
to many people and for many purposes and under many 
conditions and their recommendation from one person to 
another cavses the demand to grow. 

Manifestly if the situation were left here, there would 
be an antomatie adjustment of the demand for vegtex 
commodities and the demand for wool or mutton, some 
persons buying one and some persons buying the other, 
all being left freely to their personal choice. 

Suppose, however, that in addition to activity in manu 
facturing supply, the vegtex producers begin a campaigr 
for the manufacturing of demand. Suppose they all 
come to the conclusion that vegtex commodities, being 
things which will most nearly approach the usefulness of 
wool and mutton, they conclude that the thing to do to 
increase their demand is to make strenuous publicity 
campaigns, not merely urging the value of vegtex com 
modities, but decrying the values of sheep commodities. 

Assume that they find, for example. that there are a 
number of persons having delicate, tender and suscep 
tible skins to whom the wearing of wool underclothing is 
absolutely detrimental. They give wide publicity to 
these facts and argue from them that wearing of wool 
underelothing is detrimental to all people. They argue 
further that under our present conditions of life, steam 
heated residences, travel in fully heated conveyances and 
the closely confined conditions of modern life, woolen 
underelothing is not necessary anyhow. 

They argue that a woman’s gown made of vegtex will 
wear three years where a gown made of wool will last 
only one year, quietly overlooking the fact that changes 
of style are as powerful a factor in the use of a woman’s 
gowns as durability of materials. 

They argue that mutton is dangerous to eat because 
of the possibility*of disease in animal productions which 
can not possibly be present in their productions, conse 
quently that mutton is dangerous to the public health. 
And so on with argument after argument and comparison 
after comparison for the manufacture of a public opinion 
adverse to wool and mutton and favorable to vegtex in 
all its various forms and applications. 

Of course at first these claims would be challenged, 
disbelieved and have comparatively little effect, but the 
promoters of demand for vegtex resolutely keep after the 
situation and prove by absolute and conclusive evidence 
in many eases that their commodities have proved more 
satisfactory under certain conditions and for certain 
uses than wool or mutton. 

In the meantime the sheep growers have kept perfectly 


similar in 
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quiet, have not denied or challenged or made any effort 
to meet the competition of this manufactured demand. 
They have been content to rely on the fact that people 
have always known the values of their commodities and 
that consequently they always will know and appreciate 
them. 

A sheep grower having the evidence presented to him 
is perfectly willing to admit that a person of tender and 
delicate skin should not wear woolen underclothing and 
that for such persons vegtex may be very much better. 
He may understand and fully approve the idea that per- 
sons with peculiar kinds of digestions should not eat mut- 
ton and that vegtex as a food is very much better for 
these people, but he keeps constantly overlooking the fact 
that the same education which is inducing those people 
who should use vegtex to use it, is also influencing people 
who have no necessity for it to use it. In other words, the 
vegtex campaign continues to produce a larger and larger 
circle of demand and the sheep industry does nothing 
more than it ever has done, namely, produce a supply. 

As Applied to the Lumber Industry. 

Although of course hypothetical, I think this is a fair 
illustration of what is happening to the lumber industry 
today—a fair illustration of what is the big controlling 
feature in the demand for lumber today. The steel man, 
having demonstrated to the public satisfaction and be- 
yond any question of a doubt that steel is the best con- 
struction material for an 18-story building, draws the 
conclusion that it is therefore the best material for 
the construction of a fine dwelling. The cement manufac- 
turer, proving conclusiveliy that concrete is the best 
material for the construction of certain kinds of build- 
ings having certain occupancies, demonstrates from that 
to the public that concrete is also the best material for 
the construction of a farmer’s barn. Every advancement 
and discovery made in the value of the use of all kinds 
of other materials is quickly and efficiently set before the 
public, while the advancements and discoveries made in 
the scientific use of lumber productions are given little 
or no publicity. 

Who is conducting an efficient publicity campaign to 
demonstrate that lumber properly used in properly de- 
signed mill-construction buildings makes for certain 
classes of occupancies better and cheaper buildings from 
every standpoint than any other sort of building? 

Who is teaching the public that under certain condi- 
tions of use the only objection to lumber is its suscepti- 
bility to decay and that decay is being conquered’ by the 
use of the creosote treatment? 

Who is conducting a campaign to educate the people of 


this country to the fact that ereosoted wood block paving 
is one of the best, most durable and most economical 
methods of street paving known and that this fact has 
been fully demonstrated, not only in this country but in 
Europe? : 

Again, demand is not always a question merely of util- 
ity. Beauty and art, and human preference and taste are 
tremendous factors in the demand for any product. 

Who is conducting a campaign to emphasize and take 
advantage of the normal human preference in taste for 
wood in finishing and furniture? 

Within the limits of such a paper as this it is of 
course manifest that so big a subject can be treated only 
in a general way. Every one of the points to which I 
have referred could be elaborated upon with proofs, argu- 
ments and facts sufficient to make a large volume. TI 
think, however, that I have said enough to demonstrate 
to any thinking, observing man who has imagination 
enough to deduce judgments from activities going on 
around him that one of the most tremendous factors in 
the lumber industry today is the absence of the manufac- 
ture of demand, plus the presence of the manufacture of 
demand in those commodities which compete with the 
lumber industry. 

The American market for lumber would be tremen- 
dously changed if all lumber manufacturers were as 
active, as skillful and as efficient in the manufacture of 
demand for their commodities as they are in the manufac- 
ture of supply. 

Now the retail lumber dealer may easily gain the idea 
that this problem is purely one for the manufacturer and 
is something in which the dealer has no interest. To a 
certain extent this is true, but I think that very little 
reflection will convince the average dealer who has been 
handling lumber that the loss of an active demand for 
lumber, if it does not mean an absolute loss to him 
does mean a relative loss. 

In the first place, the dealer may argue that if the 
demand for lumber falls off and there is substituted for 
it a demand for other commodities which the dealer sells 
or may sell at an equal ratio of profit, the dealer will 
simply sell the thing for which the demand exists and 
be as well off as in the beginning. To take this attitude, 
however, is to overlook certain fundamental factors. In 
the first place, at best the dealer is in the position of 
looking upon his business as a thing of fixed quantity. 
In other words, if the dealer sells other things at the 
sacrifice of the loss of sale of lumber he has made no 
gain. He is simply doing as well as he has been doing. 
On the other hand, if he ean add to his business the sale 


of these other things and retain the same or er 
volume of business in lumber at an equivalent y) 
he has made a very distinct gain. 

The Human Factor. 

Another thing is the human factor in the matter. 
average lumber dealer has devoted years of his life 
experience to the lumber business. He has organized 
the handling and selling of lumber, and his hardy 
competitor has not; his equipment is for the hand 
stocking and delivering of lumber, and if the market 
lumber is allowed to deteriorate without effort or ac: 
by the dealer to prevent it, all of this experience, { 
equipment and organization is lost. Consequently jt 
seems very clear to me that it is a matter of great < 
interest and possible profit to the retail dealer to con 
himself with the retaining of and developing of 
market for iumber and to codperate with all effort 
creating demand by every possible means. If there js 
developed a demand for the use of lumber it should 
tainly be worth while for the dealer to codperate \ 
this effort by stocking and handling and advaneing 
sale of the product which the effort has educated 
consumer to want. 

As an example of this, for instance, let us assume t 
the manufacturer of lumber educates the consumer 
the fact that lumber for certain uses should, before bei: o 
used for such purposes, be treated with a decay-resist 
treatment. Such education would be for the advant: 
of the consumer and would tend to promote the use 
lumber. If, however, the dealer chooses to refuse 
handie lumber products which have been so treated 
that the consumer can not economically and easily sec 
the delivery of such materials as he wants, the result is 
stultify the demand which has been produced and in ¢ 
long run decrease the possibility of the dealer for maki 
sales. This is only an example and is cited merely as 
illustration, but I think it conveys the idea. 

There is in my mind no question that if lumber wi 
properly and efficiently advertised by the lumber ma 
ufacturers of the country, there would be an en 
mous increase in the market for lumber, not at the e: 
pense of other materials which the dealer may be ha: 
dling, but as a newly created and developed mark 
leading to consumption for new uses. This kind 
advertising is, I believe, what the lumber industry 
coming to and T think that with it the lumber dealer wi 
find great profit in codperating and that such codperatio 
will inhere to the profit of the dealer as well as to t! 
profit of the manufacturer and to the advancement of t! 
lumber industry in general. 


oe 
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CANADIAN RETAILERS HOLD MEMORABLE ANNUAL. 


Officials in Their Reports Declare Association Has Passed Through Tremendous Crisis During the Year—Importance 
of Firmer Co-operation Emphasized—Entertainments Postponed Owing to Unsettled Conditions. 


The twenty-fourth annual meeting of the Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association of western Canada con- 
vened at Winnipeg from February 17 to 20 in the 
Travelers Building. Despite the fact that the lum- 
ber trade of the prairie Provinces is passing through 
such a period of depression, the attendance at the 
opening session exceeded expectations. 

The delegates met and registered in the Travelers 
Building from 10 a. m. until 10:30 a. m., after which 
A. B. Estlin, president of the association, called the 
meeting to order, asking first for Secretary Alan M. 
Stewart to read the minutes of the previous annual 
meeting. These were adopted as read. 

President’s Address. 

The next order of business was the annual address 
of the president of the association. A very able re- 
port was presented by Mr. Estlin which is given in 
part as follows: 


We are once more assembled, for the twenty-fourth time, to 
hold our annual meeting, and I think we must all agree that 
an association that has braved the vicissitudes of business 
life for nearly a quarter of a century has not only justified 
its formation, but has proved by its existence that it is of 
value to the retail trade. That its value can be increased, 
and its work made more effectual, is the belief of the board 
of directors, and one of your duties, as members of the asso- 
ciation, is to give your views for the guidance of the board as 
to how this can best be brought about. I hope that you will 
express them frankly, for the interchange of ideas is one of 
the principal reasons of our meeting together, and as we 
only meet once a year, we must make the most of the occa- 
sion, and try to do a great deal in the short time at our dis- 
posal. 

It is unnecessary for me to tell you that the lumber business 
as a whole has been getting “no better fast’? for some time, 
and as I see it, the mission of this association is to improve 
it. In order to do this, we must first find out what is wrong, 
and then do our best to improve conditions in any way we 
can, being careful to cast out the mote from our own eye be- 
fore we attempt to tackle that of our brother. From the 
coast manufacturer we hear that he is unable to dispose of 
his product, either in sufficient volume or at a profit. For 
this he usually blames the buyers on the prairie who, to him, 
are all members of this association and should live up to its 
ethics, and if the mannfacturer is one who is loyal to this 
association, and there are many who are, he feels that he is 
doing his part and:not receiving this just reward, which I 
regret to say often happens. 

The l6val mannfacturer complains that the prairie buyer 
Is his stuff at too high a price, thereby depressing the 

buys American lumber to the exclusion of his; buys 
mills that are competing for the retailers’ trade by put- 

¢ in yards of their own and organizing supply companies; 
and that some of the lar buyers practically control prices 
by using their large orders as a lever to pry down the manu- 
facturers’ prices, at the same time keeping their own-up. This 
is his contention and the only way he sees to improve things 
is to either open up vards of his own or to take any other 
means at his command for marketing his product. I am not 
taking the broker into account, as we can only treat him as 
2 manufacturer's agent, in this connection, but we have the 
paradox to contend with of the manufacturers saying that 
they can obtain a better price from some brokers than they 
can get from the dealers. and the dealers saying that they 





















can get lower prices from some of the brokers than they can 
get from the mills; both statements are no doubt true in 
some instances. 

This is practically the selling end view, as it appears to the 
loyal mill that has no retail yards Now the retailer savs he 
has to carry stock, and it is subject to the vicissitudes of 
the market, depreciation etc. and also has to carry the burden 
of credit without which no new country can be developed, 
and he must have a price that will give him a profit according 
to turnover. He has to compete with all kinds of organiza- 
tions for taking away his cash bnsiness, organizations which 
do not earry any stock: with the big contractor who takes 
away what used to be his best home business and he can not 
even be sure of supplying his municipality with timber, 
although ‘he is probably the largest tax payer. His territory 
often is too small on account of too many yards, and he is 
foreed to buy in the cheanest market to meet these conditions. 

These are the chief contentions, and there are some things 
that we must all admit: First, that the manufacturer must 
market his product; second, that he must get a fair price for 
it, as the lumber business is one of Canada’s leading indus- 
tries; third, that the retailer is the only proper channel for 
such marketing as he is the only factor that makes provision 
for supplying the demands of the consumer, whether Jarge or 
small, and provides credit when necessary for the man who 
can not pay cash. 


A Situation to Be Met. 


This is the situation as the directors see it, and we have 
been trying to take steps to bring about an improvement. 
The first requisite appears to the directors to be a strong, 
active association, embracing the whole of the dealers on the 
prairies, and in order to obtain this, they approached the 
companies and individuals not members of the association and 
asked them to join. After receiving a memoranda of the 
changes wiich would enable many of the large line yards to 
join, it was found that the fundamental change was that of 
representation, and after discussing it thoroughly in all its 
bearings, your directors agreed to recommend that each line 
yard be given one vote for every five vards. The objection 
was raised that this was a breach of the principle of associ- 
ation, which is admitted, but it seems to the directors that 
the large contributors were justly entitled to more representa- 
tion and that there was little likelihood of any action being 
taken that would be detrimental to the common cause, by 
those whose interests were the greatest. It was also pointed 
out that the individual dealer was just as essential to the 
association as the big line yard, and that no association could 
be successful without the codperation of both. 

This codperation is what we must get. It is of no use for 
a man or firm to pay his fee and feel he has joined the 
association and that is all that is necessary. Joining the 
association will not of itself change a man or firm’s views or 
methods. When he joins he wants to realize that he has be- 
come part of the organization and as such has to do his part 
to give and take, to look at the other fellow’s side and to try 
to govern his business as much as possible along association 
lines; and he must also sometimes be prepared to make a 
financial sacrifice for principle. Without this we can not 
succeed as we should. Cast-iron regulations, no matter 
how perfectly drawn up, are impossible for association pur- 
08S. i 
The war, with all its attendant troubles and duties, has 
caused us to think deeply of many things we passed by lightly 
before; some of them come home to us very closely in our 
association work. We see nations who no one ever thought 
could be allied fighting for a common cause; we see the 
other fellow we thought was no good going off to fight, and 
doing it well and making, with many others like him, a power- 
ful army: we see political truces and many other things we 
thought impossible achieved because men agree to act to- 


vether for the common good, and although our troubles seem 
big to us they can be mitigated if not cured by the sam: 
process, 

There will d@btless be many suggestions made for ad 
vancing the usefulness of the association: one I have heard is 
that we should have a small newsnaper of our own. This ap 
peals very much to me, as one of the greatest difficulties 
in doing effectual work is keeping in touch with our members, 
necessarily at great distances apart, and keeping them in 
formed of happenings that may be of great benefit to them, 
and would often enable them to act along association lines 
when they would otherwise, unintentionally perhaps, not do so 

I am not going to touch on the detail work done during the 
last year, as that will be covered by the secretary's report. | 
have tried to give to you who are here only once a year or 
who perbaps can not come, or perhaps are not yet members, 
a synopsis of the situation as we see it and what has-been 
done toward improving it. 

In conclusion, I must remind you that though business has 
been arrested we must remember that things are not nearly 
as bad as they might be, or would have been, if the war had 
not broken out. From $50,000,000 to $100,000,000 has been 
already distributed in the West, on account of the enhanced 
price of grain, and the prospect is bright for a continuance 
of highly profitable prices for all agricultural products for 
some time to come. This must greatly increase the buying 
power of the farmer, and our business must and will be the 
first to feel the effect of it. There is a decided tendeney 
amongst our people to buy in Canada, which should be taken 
full advantage of, and applied to the logical meaning of it, 
“Buy at home.” 

There is also a disposition all over the continent to accept 
the view that business enterprises must be treated fairly, 
and that the prosperity of the country is bound up in them, 
and the old style of persecution of all large efforts is giving 
way to a more reasonable plan, that of inquiring into the 
facts, and regulating when necessary. Therefore, I say that 
we, both as individuals and as an association, have great 
reason to be hopeful, and we should encourage and help any 
worthy farmer who wants to get into pigs, cattle or poultry. 
by giving him the lumber that he can not start without, and 
by advising him to make two bushels grow where one grew 
before, not by sowing 200 acres where he only sowed 100 
last year, on land that ought to be summer-fallowed, but by 
more and better work on the 190 acres, and when we tell him 
this, we must apply it to ourselves in association matters. 


Report of the Secretary. 


After hearing the splendid report of the president, 
the secretary was called upon to outline the work 
done by the association during the last year, together 
with the financial report: These are given briefly as 
follows: 


I have pleasure in submitting our annual financial state 
ment to you, though I am sorry to say it shows an encroach- 
ment on our reserve. This is accounted for by a reduction 
of new members and also in annual dues, and increased ex- 
penditure in traveling expenses, legal expenses and directors’ 
meetings. 

Our membership has decreased on account of some large 
line yards withdrawing at the beginning of the year, but 
we have thirty new memberships shown on the statement, 
and also, I am glad to say, fourteen that joined just before 
the end of the year, but who dtd not send in their fee. I 
hope that after this meeting we will get back the most of the 
yards that withdrew. 

The amount of discussién brought up at the last annual 
meeting was particularly pleasing, and hope that it will 
apply to this meeting; in fact, you will see by the program 
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t year that we have anticipated this by leaving all the 
{i day and morning practically free. As you are aware, 
tl), Manitoba lien act came in for considerable discussion 
the directors were instructed to see if they could get it 
nded so as to be more workable for our country business. 
committee appointed for the purpose met, and I am 
| to say that the attorney general is bringing up a bill at 


t session of the legislature to amend the act by changing 
t words “90 days” to “12 months” for the time in which 
it necessary to take action after filing the lien. 

\nother matter brought up was the matter of getting up 
p books for the use of our members, and undoubtedly 
no uy members may think that we have been unreasonably 
joog in getting this through. However, I can assure the 
I bers that it was the hardest job I have tackled to get 
a ne to take it up, but I have been successful and was able 
ti y the matter before the directors yesterday, and hope. 
t jit is now in such shape that we can have it in opera- 
t this year. 


this meeting is proposed to be one of an educational 
! re and also as there are some very important notices of 
1 yn to be given, I do not intend to take up much of you. 
t but I feel I would be remiss in my duty if I did not 
t on the other important matter brought up at the last 
4 al meeting, viz., getting the non-members back into the 
a jation. 
sur directors took this matter up and appointed a com- 
I e to interview some of the larger interests and see what 
( i be done to get them into the association, and after this 
1 ing Mr. Meilicke gave his notice of motion, the first 
p of which is part of the conditions under which they 
‘ d come back. It was the intention of the directors to 
hi a special meeting to bring this up, but unfortunately 
t present disastrous war broke out and everyone thought 
j tter to leave it till the annual, and bring it up im- 
I iately after the president's and secretary's reports; then 
j ssed the non-members would be entitled to join and take 
| in the proceedings. 
‘here are other important notices of motion given, a copy 
( hich was sent to you together with a copy of the consti- 
t mm and by-laws, which I hope you will consider care- 


lany people seem to think that association work can be 
accomplished by the directors and the secretary. Now these 
| le can not have given the matter much study, though I 
g t you the directors and secretary can do much to fur- 
t the interest of the members of their own accord. How- 
‘ , the fact remains that it is the members themselves who 
r make the 
lutely 


association a success or not. It is abso 
impossible to please every individual member or to 
carry out some of the plans that they may think should be 
carried out. This is not the object of an association. Our 
object is to do things for the benefit of the members col- 
lectively and the lumber trade in general, and I would ask 
how you can expect any board of directors to do this unless 
it has the united coéperation of all the dealers. There has 
I r been a time when a solid association was more needed 
since the day of its inception, though perhaps for other 
We must remember that there has been a tremendous 
uge in all business methods in the last few years, and our 
sociation will have to adapt itself to the newer methods. 
\ssociation effort has been passing through a tremendous 
risis in the last year, probably more than any other previous 
Adverse conditions in a large part of our territory 
have discouraged many of our dealers, and it is sometimes 
hard to persuade them that the association is doing valuable 
work. Some almost total crop failures, others only partial, 
tovether with the war and consequently lack of capital for 
investment, have all conduced to discourage our membership. 
We must get and adopt some new system that is springing 
up among the retailer and consumer, and we should not let 
uy other set of business men outstrip us in employing the 
vadest and most outspoken policy regarding our activities, 
and I now invite your entire codperation to this end. 


Work in Saskatchewan. 

Assistant Secretary I. McFee was then called upon 
to give an account of the work accomplished by him 
n Saskatchewan during the last year. Mr. McFee 
presented his report briefly as follows: 


ses, 


In addition to the general depressioin caused by the war, 
ose of you with yards in western Saskatchewan were called 
upon to face a complete crop failure, so that where you nat- 
irally expected to collect the usual percentage of your out- 
standings you were compelled to carry these customers over 
or another year. It may be of interest to you to know 
that the failure of the crop in this section of our territory 
was so complete that the different governments are compelled 
to assist the settlers with provisions for the household and 
feed for the stock, and will also supply seed grain for the 
oming year. In this connection and at their request we met 
the Government of the Province of Saskatchewan on twe 
vccasions, and I am satisfied that as a result a better under- 
standing was arrived at and much good accomplished at 
these meetings. I believe that the attitude of the lumber- 
nen went a long way towards prevailing on the Government 
not to proclaim a general moratorium in the affected district. 
During the year efforts were made to get those companies 
not now members to join with you, and several meetings 
were held. While nothing definite was accomplished, an 
imendment to the constitution will be submitted to you as 
the basis on which they will join. This is worthy of your 
areful consideration. 
Once more you are to be congratulated on the showing 
made by your insurance department. The reduction in the 
rate as well as the increased amount of insurance in force 
is most encouraging, and I believe it will be a very short 
time until this department will be patronized by all the lum- 
bermen. 
_ There are several matters that should engage your atten- 
tion at the present time; the most important is, I believe, 
carload lots direct from the mill to the consumer, and the 
attitude of the grain growers as regards the purchasing and 
distribution of all kinds of merchandise. The plan as out- 
lined would mean the complete elimination of the retail 
dealers ; certainly, as far as each business is concerned. The 
best method to handle this competition should be a subject 
for frank discussion. 


After the three reports had been presented, a com- 
mittee appointed by the chairman, consisting of Joe 
Mergens, W. G. Maconnel, A. J. Ross and W. Thorn, 
was detailed to report upon these addresses. 


Alterations to Rules of Association. 


Mary important notices of motions came before 
the delegates for their approval. The first notice 
came from H. E. Meilicke regarding the voting powers 
of the line yards and individual firms. It was found 
necessary in order to endeavor to bring new firms 
into the association to amend the constitutional laws 
regarding voting power. Many of the line yards 
agreed to come into the association if each concern 
be given one vote for every five yards. Consider- 
able discussion took place between the individual 
dealers and the line yard men present upon this point. 
The individual dealers thought they were being hard 
done by, while the yard men drove home their point. 
It was pointed out that the individual dealer was 
just as essential to the association as the big line 
yard, and that no association could be successful 
without the codperation of both. The result of the 
debate, which lasted considerably over two hours, 
resulted in the amendment being carried in favor of 


c 


forcible 


granting the extra privilege to the yard men by a 
considerable majority. 

Another motion by the same gentleman that the 
association be managed by a board of twelve directors 
instead of eighteen as hithertofore was not carried. 


Alberta Lumbermen Now Included in Association. 

A very important feature was the passing of a 
notice of motion in which the power was granted to 
allow the lumbermen of Alberta in the association. 
This will indeed be a very strengthening move finan- 
cially and in cooperation it will have far reaching 
effects on the future work of the organization. 

At 4 p.m. A. J. Ross was called upon to address the 
delegates upon work accomplished by the Grain 
Growers’ Association, he having been requested to 
attend that organization’s annual meeting which was 
recently held at Regina. Mr. Ross delivered a very 
address which was well received by those 
present. He emphasized the results of effective co- 
Operation, and tried to point out in a very strong 
manner how this association could attain better re- 
sults by firmer codperation. At the conclusion of his 
address he was accorded a hearty vote of thanks by 
the members present. 

THURSDAY’S SESSIONS. 

The meeting of the lumbermen’s association was 
resumed at 11 a. m. Thursday. Reports were presented 
by the committee appointed to look into the matter of 
the addresses of the president, secretary and assistant 
secretary. The meeting adopted the finding of the com- 
mittee to receive the reports as read. 

Election of Officers. 

The following officers and directors were 
1915: 

President—W. D. Galvin, Winnipeg. 

Vice president—H. E. Meilicke, Saskatoon. 

Directors—Manitoba : A. K. Godfrey, Winnipeg; W. 
Thorn, Winnipeg; R. J. Gourlay, Winnipeg: George Robert- 
son, Winnipeg; A. B. Estlin, Melita; A. R. McDiarmid, Bran- 


elected for 





i bs. _ P 
A. B. ESTLIN, MELITA, 
Retiring President. 


don; J. A. Playfair, Baldur; D. 


EK. Fraser, Kenton; Thomas 
Sparks, Grandview. 


Saskatchewan: A. J. Ross, Salvador: J. Mergens, Wey- 
burn; G. C. Ingram, Moose Jaw; F. J. Carpenter, Yorkton: 





I’. H. Gardner, Morse 


: A. N. Winters, Aberdeen; J. E. Walker, 
Rocanville ; ¢ 


*, Campbell, Forget. 

Thursday afternoon a practical demonstration of 
salesmanship was given by the Alsip Brick, Tile & 
Lumber Company by members of its staff. This was 
accorded a good hearing and was well received by 
those present. A hearty vote of thanks was accorded 
these gentlemen by the delegates. A similar demon- 
stration was given by the Dominion Gypsum Com- 
pany, of Winnipeg, on gypsum products. This was 
also well received and Mr. Hyde, who conducted the 
demonstration, was accorded a hearty vote of thanks. 

Entertainments Postponed. 

Owing to the unsettled state of affairs within the 
empire, it was thought advisable not. to spend any 
money on lavish entertainment this year. Most of 
the delegates already were feeling the financial strin- 
gency, and it was thought better to expedite the meet- 
ing in order to let the delegates return home as quickly 
as possible. 


FRIDAY MORNING. 


The convention was thrown open Friday morning for 
the discussion of any particular subjects of interest to 
the retailers. Many members availed themselves of 
the opportunity to get together and discuss things 
in general, but nothing of an official nature, trans- 
pired. 

A meeting of the board of directors took place dur- 
ing the morning to elect a secretary for the ensuing 
year. Alan M. Stewart retired from the position of 
secretary of the association in favor of G. M. Neill. 
Mr. Stewart is not altogether through with the lum- 
bermen’s association for he still retains the secre- 
taryship of the Lumbermen’s Fire Insurance Company, 
while Mr. Neill takes charge of the organization 
work of the association. Mr. Neill was formerly pub- 
licity commissioner of the Port Arthur (Ontario) In- 
dustrial Bureau. The organization is to be congratu- 
lated in securing such a capable person to fill so 
onerous a position, a position which is all the more 
difficult because of the work necessary to keep the 
members together at the present time. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY ANNUAL. 


Directly after the adjournment of the lumbermen’s 
meeting Wednesday the vice president of the Lumber- 
men’s Fire Insurance Company called the meeting ‘of 
that organization to order. The secretary read the 
minutes of the last annual meeting, which report was 
adopted as read. The president’s report, the treas 
urer’s report, and the secretary’s report were presented 
and were adopted as read. 

The election of officers for 1915 resulted as follows: 


President—J. B. Sinclair. 

Vice president—G. H. Wall. 

Treasurer—A. K. Godfrey. 

Secretary—Alan M. Stewart. 

Directors—Messrs. Thorn, Mergens, Robertson, Ross, Estlin 
and Meilicke. 


Considerable discussion took place regarding the 
question of single fire risk insurance carried by the 
association. It was thought by some that $7,000 was 
too much to carry, while others thought it was not 


enough. The outcome of the discussion resulted in 
Mr. Galvin moving that this meeting authorize the 
board of directors to make such changes in the 
amount of fire insurance as it may deem necessary. 
This was carried unanimously. 





NORTH CAROLINIANS CONFER. 


Progress Reported on Advertising Though no Recom- 
mendations Made as to Change in Inspection Rules. 


NorFOLK, Va., Feb. 22.—The regular monthly meeting 
of the North Carolina Pine Association was held here 
February 18 at the Monticello Hotel. Because of illness 
in his family President Nathan O’Berry, of Goldsboro, 
N. C., was unable to attend and Vice President John M. 
Gibbs presided. While the attendance at the meeting 
was not large there was a full and free discussion of 
the matters coming up and the meeting was very inter 
esting and helpful. A record-breaking attendance is 
expected, however, at the annual meeting to be held in 
Norfolk on March 25. 

Secretary Roper read the minutes of 
meeting and these were approved as read. 

George W. Roper, chairman of the inspection commit 
tee, stated that several matters had been referred to his 
committee for consideration and recommendation. The 
first question acted upon was the changing of the present 
rule defining box bark strips. The committee recom 
mended that uo change be made. at present. The con 
sensus of the committee as to the question of ‘4-inch 
matching was that no change be made at this time in the 
standards of manufacture in North Carolina pine. Other 
minor criticisms of the present inspection rules were dis 
cussed but no recommendations were made. 

D. C. Anderson, of Marion, 8. C., chairman of the ad 
vertising committee, said the committee had no definite 
report to make but that progress was being made by it 
in the promulgation of the advertising campaign and he 
hoped to be able to make a full report of what is to be 
done along this line at the next meeting. Following Mr. 
Anderson and along the line of advertising North Caro 
lina pine Secretary Roper stated that he had recently 
made a trip to New York to inspect the work being done 
on the bungalow now being built there in the hall of 
the Country Life Permanent Exposition. Mr. Roper 
stated that the contractor expected to finish this build 
ing by March 1, at which time is would be thrown open 
for inspection. He stated that this building was already 
exciting much interest among prospective builders and 
the trade and the results gained through it he thought 
would be most gratifying. He pointed out, however, 
the necessity of having a competent man on hand at the 
bungalow to answer and follow up all inquiries in a 
proper manner so that none of the advertising gotten 
through this building would be lost. The association de- 
cided to leave the matter of employing a competent man 
to handle the situation at the bungalow with the adver- 
tising committee for such action as it deemed best. 

The next matter to be discussed and one of vital im 
portance to the North Carolina manufacturers present 


the January 


was the workmen’s compensation bills now pending 
in the State legislature. Prompt action along this 


line looking to the protection of the interests of the 
lumber manufacturers was urged by those present and a 
committee of six was appointed to appear at the hearing 
February 24 of the legislature committee handling the 
compensation matter. In addition all other manuféc 
turers were urged to attend the hearing. 

Horton Corwin, duly credited councillor to the Cham 
ber of Commerce of the United States of America, gave 
an interesting account of what was done at the recent 
annual meeting of the chamber held in Washington, 
D. C. He laid special stress on the important work now 
being done by that body and urged the members to be 
come individual members. 

After disposing of some routine matters, communica- 
tions ete., the Chair introduced W. H. Archbold, repre- 
senting the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Inter- 
insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. In a brief talk, Mr. 
Archbold outlined the working plans of the new ex 
change and asked for the support and codperation of the 
members. 

Attention was called particularly to the meeting of the 
Forest Products Federation which is to be held in Chi- 
eago February 24 and 25 and the members present were 
urged to attend this important conference of lumbermen. 

It was decided to hold the annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation in Norfolk, Va., on Thursday, March 25, this to 
be a one-day session. 

Nothing further coming up for discussion or action, 
the meeting adjourned at 1 p. m., following which a very 
pleasing luncheon was served. 
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MASSACHUSETTS RETAILERS’ ASSOCIATION ANNUAL. 


Big Attendance at the Meeting in Boston - Fair Lien Law Discussed and Efforts Made for Its Passage—Strength 
in New Official Roster—General Enjoyment at a Notable Banquet. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 20.—Confidence and optimism 


were the principles woven like bright threads of gold 
through the warp and woof of the garment of good 
fellowship that clothed the 268 and guests of the 
Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
gathered at the New American House today for the 
fourteenth annual ‘‘mobilization.’’ 

The business session was held in the morning in 
the large assembly room on the second floor of the 
hotel. Matters of moment to the lumber trade were 
The Massachusetts lien law was one of the 
most important matters considered. Two bills amend 
ing the present law are now before the State legisla 
ture, and it is felt that sellers of building materials 
generally must take a strong stand on this subject 
if they would protect themselves from inevitable loss 
at the hands of unserupulous and financially unsound 
contractors, 

As is customary with the Massachusetts Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, the time for the annual 
banquet was set at half past 1 in the afternoon. The 
affair was held in the Mahogany Room of the New 
American” House, which was handsomely decorated 
for the occasion. A band kept things moving in the 
usual animated fashion, and witty parodies of popu- 
lar songs with a good-natured bump here and there 
for some prominent member or guest added to the 
general jollity. 

So many pleasant reunions were taking place in 
the corridors of the hotel of lumbermen who had not 
met since the 1914 annual that it was well past the 
scheduled hour of 9:30 a. m. before a quorum had 
assembled for the business session. The retiring sev 
enth president of the association, L. Arthur Williston, 
of the Ely Lumber Com 
pany, Holyoke, called the 
meeting to order as presid 


discussed. 


ing officer. Besides the 
members of the association 
and the representatives of 
the trade journals there 
were present E. F. Perry « 
New York, secretary of the 
National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Associat: 
and William J. Barry of 
the Buttrick Lumber Com 
pany, of Waltham, presi 
dent of the Lumber Trade 
Club and chairman of the 
legislative committee of 
that organization. 


Choosing New Officers. 


Pliny W. Wood, of Wa 
cester, first president of the 
Massachusetts Retail Lum 
ber Dealers’ Associatio 
reported as chairman of 
the nominating committee 
the following nominations: 

President—William A,._ 
ler, Clinton, of the W. A. 
Fuller Lumber Company. 

Vice president—William it. 


Sawyer, Worcester, of the Wil-liam H. Sawyer Lumber Com 
pany 7 

Treasurer—-Charles K. Ferry, Pittstield, of C. S. Ferry & 
Son. 


sazg, ngfield 

Marcus L. Foster, Worcester, of 
Middleboro, of J. K. & B. 
f the Ely Lumber Company. 


Secretary—Ernest N. I Spri 


Directors for three years 
Stone & Foster; Henry W Sear 
and J. Roy Lewis, Holyoke, o 








It was moved that the secretary cast one ballot 
for the nominees, which he did, and the officers named 
were declared unanimously elected. 

The resignation of J. L. Temple, of North Adams, a 
director of the association, was brought before the 
meeting. Mr. Temple is going out of the lumber 
business in this State to go to California. His resig 
nation was accepted regretfully. Chairman Plinv W. 
Wood of the nominating committee brought in the 
nomination of A. J. Raymond, of Athol, to serve out 
Mr. Temple’s unexpired term of one year as a diree 
tor, and Mr. Raymond was unanimously elected to 
that office. 

Reading of the secretary’s and the treasurer's re- 
ports was dispensed with in order to give all available 
time to the discussion of important business matters. 
An auditing committee consisting of F. L. Brainard, 
of South Hadley Falls, and J. Roy Lewis, of Holyoke, 
reported that the treasure ’s report was correct in all 
details and their report was accepted. 


Legislation Under Discussion. 

Discussion of the lien law was opened by Charles 
P. Chase, of Charles P. Chase & Co. (Inc.), Spring- 
field. Mr. Chase, a former president of the associa- 
tion, appealed to his fellow lumbermen to watch more 
closely proposed legislation that will affect their busi- 
ness. He believes that lumbermen should not wait 
until some change in the building laws hits their 


pocketbooks, but should get right after their local 
representatives and kill ill-advised legislation before 
it is written upon the statute books. 

President William J. Barry, of the Lumber Trade 
Club, requested permission to address the gathering as 
chairman of the legislative committee of his club. 
He described in a vigorous manner what the Boston 
lumber retailers are doing to insure the passage this 
term of a fairer lien law, and spoke particularly of 
House Bill 1242, which they do not want, and House 
Bill 1600, which they consider more equitable in its 
provisions for all those concerned in the erection of 
a building in this State. 

The act proposed in House Bill 1600 was drawn 
after a careful investigation by a special commission. 
In bringing it before the retail lumbermen Mr. Barry 
said that even this was not satisfactory and might- be 
amended to give the lumber merchants a square deal. 
1 act is in amendment of chapter 197 of 
the revised laws. 


The pr oposer 


Proposed Lien Law. 

The proposed changes are ineluded in a bill bearing 
House No. 1600. Mr. Barry explained that the bill had 
been drawn after careful investigation by a special com 
mission, but that it is not altogether satisfactory and may 
he amended to give lumber merchants a square deal. 


Section 1 of the bill provides that persons performing labor 
my bave a lien upon structures for not exceeding three 
weeks’ verformed within the thirty days next preceding 





the filing of the registry of deeds of the county or district 








Ful Left to Right) Charles S. Potter, Chairman Reception and Banquet Committee: L. Arthur 
Ernest N. Bagg, Secretary: F. W. Ely, of the Ely Lumber Company, Holyoke: and 


vf Springfield, a Guest of the Association 


wherein the property lies a certificate of his intention to 
Claim a lien. 

Section 2 provides that contractors shall have a lien upon 
structures and upon the interest of the owner thereon as 
appears of record at the date notice of contract is recorded 


as provided in the law A form of notice is given which de 
scribes briefly he nature of the contract. 

Section 3 provides that when notice is filed by the princi 
pal contractor any sub-contractor or material man furnish 
ing lahor or material shall be subrogated to his rights to 
enforce a lien on the premises, 


Section 4 requires that proceedings for enforcing liens shall 
be in equity in the superior court in the county where the 
property lies 

Section 5 excludes from the provisions of the law structures 
owned by the commonwealth, city, county, town, water dis 
trict, fire district and !tand owned or leased by railroads. 


Section 6 exeludes from the operation of the lien, except 





(LEFT) J. R. LEWIS, DIRECTOR, AND (RIGHT) W. A. 
FULLER, NEW PRESIDENT. 





Former Mayor Sanderson 


for labor, a mortgage actually existing and duly rec 
unless the notice required by Section 2 has been record 


nu 
the registry of deeds prior to the recording of the mor; 
The second clause of Section 6 provides that in case of 
gages not exceeding $5,000 in amount, duly recorded and d 


by a codperative bank, a savings bank or the savings d: 
ment of a trust company, and no notice of an intenti 
claim a lien shall be of record in the registry of deeds. \\ 
the mortgage is recorded no lien for personal labor sha} 
vail against the mortgage 


Section 7 provides for the dissolution of the lien w n 
thirty days after the date of the termination of the co: t 
unless the contractor or some person claiming throug! 
shall file in the registry of deeds a signed and sworn 
ment giving an account of the amount due him, together 
credits, description of the property and the name of thi 
ers as appears in the notice. The court may at any 
before final decree, upon the suggestion of any party ir 
terest, require the presence as a party any person w! s 
or may be interested in the suit. 


Section S provides for a dissolution of the lien unk 
petition to enforce it is filed within thirty days after a st 
ment has been filed in the registry of deeds claiming the 
rhe validity of the lien will not be affected by inaccura: n 
stating the amount due, unless it is shown that the misst 
ment is wilful. 


Section 9 provides for the giving of a bond to guarat 
payment and thus free the land from liens. This bond is 
filed with the registry of deeds and the register of deeds is 
mide obligee. The bond of a surety company authorized to do 
business within the State is acceptable, but in case of indi 
vidual sureties three are required and each must have owned 
real estate for at least one year prior to the date of the bond 
of a value not less than the penal sum of the bond, and t 
bond must also be approved by a justice of the peace of th: 
district or municipal court. No lien can be filed within or: 
vear of the date of the recording of the bond. 

Section 10, amending th 
former law, provides for th 
serving of an attested copy of 
the precept of the suit upon 
the owner, debtor, creditors, 
mortgagees and attaching ered 
itors, filing in the registry of 
deeds and posting a copy upon 
the building or upon the land 
at least fourteen days befor: 
the date fixed for its return 

Section 11 provides that the 
rights of an attaching ered 
itor shall not prevail as 
against the ljen for personel 
labor, nor against the claim of 
a lienor, notice of whose con 
tract has been registered and 
recorded in the registry of 
deeds, ; 

Section 12 repeals a 


hum 
ber 


of sections of the old law 
and Section -13 provides thai 
the new law. shall 
effective July 1, 1915, 


becom: 


{ nder the present law a 
retailer who sells lumber to 
a contractor erecting a 
building is frequently de 
frauded of his money, since 
the owner of the premises 
is not made liable for mate 
rials for which he did not 
contract directly, and it has happened that a contrac 
tor who did order the lumber has failed or departed 
a, without discharging his obligations for mate 
rial. Then the mechanic has a lien on the building for 
his wages; the money lender who financed the enter 
prise also has a lien in the form of a mortgage, but 
the lumberman is stuck. 


Williston, Retiring President ; 


Mr. Barry argued that the lien law would be made 

more acceptable by the striking out of the order of 
notice to the real owner before materials are deliv 
ered, and the extension of the time from thirty to 
sixty days. He echoed Mr. Chase’s appeal that all 
lumbermen go to their legislators at once and leave 
no effort untried to get a fair lien law. He declared 
the Master Builders’ Association has endorsed House 
Bill 1600, and added that Congressman Frederick 
Dallinger, a prominent Cambridge lawyer, has ex 
amined House Bill 1600 and says it is the best lien 
law he has yet seen. , 
_ The speaker also referred to the new State build 
ing law, just reported by a commission headed by 
Secretary William Sayward of the Master Builders’ 
Association. Mr. Barry said this proposed unification 
of the building laws of the State, now rather chaotic, 
ought to help considerably the building business and 
urged the lumbermen to support the commission’s re- 
port before the legislature. He said that it was 
best for lumbermen to reconcile themselves to the pro- 
hibition of the use of wooden shingles in central and 
congested districts, but that because it was not best 
to use shingles on roofs in the business district of 
Cambridge it does not follow that shingles also should 
be prohibited in the center of the village of Dover, 
where the business district of the village is as sparsely 
settled as the outskirts of Cambridge. He believed 
that the four zone system of classing building dis- 
tricts as provided in the commission’s report will af- 
ford fairer treatment to wooden construction. 

The lumbermen present entered into the discussion 
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e; vusiastically and many interesting questions were 
a ed of the speakers. Among those who took a 
p ninent part in the discussion of the lien law were 
J. L. Barney, of the Pope Lumber Company; Pliny 
\\. Wood, of the P. W. Wood Lumber Company, 
\ .reester; Henry T. Fales, of the Fales Lumber Com- 
pays Framingham; Charles H. Potter, Hampden Lum- 
). Company, Springfield; Lyndon H. Chase, of Spring- 
fi L. Arthur Williston and J. Roy Lewis. 

fore the debate had ended it was apparent that 
as the sense of the meeting that an energetic 
ort of House Bill 1600, subject to possible modi- 


fi tions that will even further safeguard and protect 
t} interests of the building material merchants, 
sh ald be the immediate course of every member of the 
lu ber trade of the State. 
THE BANQUET. 

ortly before 1 o’clock adjournment was taken to 
p. m., the hour of the annual banquet. 

ore than 250 lumbermen had now gathered in 
th corridors and the lobby of the hotel. Several of 
th prominent members of the wholesale lumber trade 
W present as guests of the retail lumbermen, in- 


el ling William E. Litchfield, Fred A. Walker, James 
\. Hamilton and Fred G. Newton, of the Northern 
Lunber Company; W. M. Weston, of W. M. Weston 
Conpany; Frank Huckins, treasurer of the P. S. 
Hivkins Company; Martin A. Brown, of the Wood- 
ste k Lumber Company; Henry B. Clark of the Bos- 
to. Lumber Company; William Bacon, treasurer, and 
Louis M. Pratt, secretary, of the Davenport, Peters 
Company; Arthur M. Moore, secretary of the Massa- 

setts Wholesale Lumber Association (Inc.); A. 


/ » 


thoughtful foresight was due the smooth manner in 
which the annual affair was conducted from start to 
finish, consisted of Charles 8. Potter, of the Hampden 
Lumber Company, chairman; Eugene G. Garrettson, of 
the A. C. Dutton Lumber Company; J. H. Parsons, 
of the Buttrick Lumber Company; Lyndon H. Chase, 
of C. P. Chase & Co. (Inc.); Orrin R. Buell, of the 
Voodstock Lumber Company; Edward L. Tyler, of 
the Arthur F. Tyler Lumber Company; James Leonard 
Barney, of the Pope Lumber Company; Arthur B. 
Reed, of the E. P. Reed Lumber Company, and E. P. 
Larkin, of the Robertson & Larkin Lumber Company. 

As always at the retail lumbermen’s gatherings, the 
singing was one of the happiest events of the day. 
Whether it be the healthful nature of their rugged 
out-of-doors occupation or merely the general all-sided 
ability of modern American lumbermen, the Massachu- 
setts retailers surely know how to use their voices in 
tuneful manner. One of the big hits of the afternoon 
was a parody of ‘‘Tipperary,’’ sung during the dinner. 

The real big song hit of the afternoon was the 
tribute to L. Arthur Williston, the toastmaster, who 
retires from the presidency of the association after 
twice being unanimously reélected. ‘When the refrain 
of ‘‘That Old Girl of Mine’’ was sung and Williston’s 
name rang from twenty score lips he was deeply 
touched and it was with difficulty that he restrained 
his emotions. *. 

Besides the toastmaster, seated at the head table 
were Pliny W. Wood, first president of the organiza- 
tion; President-elect William A. Fuller, Vice-president 
Robert Whitney, of the New England Builders’ Sup- 
plies Association; Hon. Guy A. Ham, Dr. J. Berg Es- 
enwein, Douglas.Malloch and Secretary E. F. Perry, 





miles ‘‘on its reputation.’’ So he attached it to his 
watch chain as a charm and walked back home. Dr. 
Esenwein suggested that some of the men in public 
life rushing a grist of undigested laws on to the 
statute books had been ‘‘traveling on their reputa- 
tions’’ like his friend’s engine-less automobile. 

‘*The Gentle Art of Log-Rolling’’ had been an- 
nounced as Dr. Esenwein’s topic, but he had so many 
whimsical and clever stories and anecdotes to narrate 
that it was not until his concluding paragraph that he 
got around to logs, and then he explained that he 
didn’t know anything about them. 

Toastmaster Williston next called upon Douglas 
Malloch, the poet and humorist and a member of the 
editorial staff of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, to say 
something to his friends of the Massachusetts lumber 
trade. Mr. Malloch was. not on the program and had 
not expected to be called upon, but he was equal to 
the occasion. He told some inimitable stories in illus- 
trating his opinion of the business of the recent past 
and the promising prospects he anticipates in the near 
future. In this connection he said ‘‘1914.came in 
like a lamb and went out like a Mexican hairless dog.’’ 
He said the Jumbermen should be wide awake to their 
opportunities and as ready now to take advantage of 
every chance to make progress. Mr. Malloch con- 
cluded by reciting his well known poem ‘‘Today,’’ and 
when the generous applause had subsided the toast- 
master presented Robert Whitney, vice-president of 
the New England Builders’ Supplies Association, who 
talked on the lien law matters. 

Mayor Frank E. Stacey, of Springfield, was called 
upon for an address. He spoke briefly, telling the 
lumbermen he was in hearty sympathy with their 








MEMBERS AND GUESTS AT BANQUET OF THE MASSACHUSETTS RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION; HELD AT BOSTON, FEBRUARY 20. 


Schumaker, of Waterbury, Conn., representing the 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, and 
George E. Fisher, vice-president of the L. N. Godfrey 
Company. 

Other prominent guests also had arrived, among 
them being the Hon. Guy A. Ham, member of the 
overnor’s council and former assistant United States 
listrict attorney at Boston; Maj. Robert Philbrick 
‘ohnston, of Manchester, N. H., a distinguished Dart- 
nouth College alumnus; Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
itt. D., of Philadelphia, for many years editor of 
Lippincott’s Magazine, member of the London 
\uthors’ Club and a distinguished litterateur and trav- 
ler, and Douglas Malloch, of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, widely known as ‘‘the lumberman poet.’’ Gov- 
rnor David I, Walsh was unable to attend. His health 
ince his recent fall from horseback that resulted in a 
ompound fracture of the arm has made it necessary 
‘0 cancel many social engagements, and the legislature 
eing in session many important matters detained him 
n his oflice. 

The neat menus made quite a hit. They were 
‘rinted on a fiber veneer. Inside were photographs 
£ the retiring president and toastmaster, L. Arthur 
Williston; the newly elected eighth president, William 
\. Fuller; and two of the guests of the day, Dr. J. 
Berg Esenwein and the Hon. Guy A. Ham. . There 
ilso were amusing sketches, ‘‘knocks,’’ jingles and a 
‘lever parody on ‘‘ Tipperary’? full of humorous refer- 
snees to some of the outgoing officers of the association 
ind the guests. 

The committee on banquet and reception, to whose 


of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. 

The first after-dinner speaker presented was Maj. 
Robert Philbrick Johnston, who was to tell his own 
version of the ‘‘History of America.’’ After explain- 
ing that he had found through his great interest in 
the subject of history that it was a very dry collec- 
tion of events if one stuck to facts, but might be 
worked up in ornamental fashion, Major Johnston shed 
considerable light on the Nation’s past. 

The Hon. Guy A. Ham spoke in more serious vein. 
He spoke first of the war and the conditions and 
problems the world conflict has brought in its wake. 
Questions of trusts, of the tariff, of socialism are 
questions that the business men of the country should 
study and that they must solve if these questions are 
to be solved in such a way that prosperity will be 
assured, he asserted. 

Applause greeted the speaker when he called for a 
halt in ‘‘the ceaseless grind of legislation.’’ He 
urged that business men exert their influence on public 
opinion to the end that confidence be thoroughly re- 
stored in this country, and he hoped that business 
will be allowed to accommodate itself to the laws now 
on the statute books before any more are enacted. 

Dr. Esenwein was introduced next. He told a new 
story of a well known make of low-priced automobile, 
one of which he said had been purchased by an ac- 
quaintance who rode 12 miles when the machine 
stopped and refused to move. His friend discovered 
after an examination that-the car had been delivered 
to him without any $ngine and it had traveled twelve 


effort to secure a revision of the present lien law into 
a fairer form, and wishing the association as well as 
each individual member the greatest success in busi- 
ness and prosperity. 

Adjournment was then taken. The gathering broke 
up with the unanimous sentiment that it had been one 
of the happiest and most enthusiastic annuals in the 
history of the organization. Many members remained 
until late in the evening, mustering informal reunions 
that will leave pleasant memories of the 1915 meeting. 





BRITISH COLUMBIA MILLMEN MEET. 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Feb. 22.—Officers of the British 
Columbia Lumber & Shingle Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, (Ltd.), for the coming year were chosen today as 
follows: 


President—L. A. Lewis, of the Brunette Sawmills, New 
Westminster. 
Vice -presidents—J. W. Hackett, of Robertson & Hackett, 


Vancouver; J. O. Cameron, of the Cameron Lumber Com- 
pany, Victoria. 


Directors—J. D. MacCormack, of the Canadian Western 
Lumber Company, New Westminster; J. Black, of the 
Hastings Shingle Manufacturing Company, Vancouver; John 
Hanbury, of the Hanbury Lumber Company, Vancouver; B. 
J. Palmer, of the Victoria Lumber Manufacturing Company, 
Chemainus: BE. C, Knight, Vancouver Lumber Company, Van- 
couver, 
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CONNECTICUT DEALERS IN TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL. 





Decision in Eastern States Case Discussed—-New Lien Law Amendment Opposed — Rescind Agreement Regardi:.z 
Hardwood Inspection Rules—Election of Officers and Banquet Conclude Meeting. 


WATERBURY, CONN., Feb. 20.—Everything combined 
to make the twenty-third annual convention of the 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, held in 
Waterbury on the 18th one of the largest and most suc- 
cessful meetings held in recent years. The weather was 
perfect; the place of meeting ideal; business at the 
yards was not brisk enough to keep any of the dealers 


home, and they were all glad of another opportunity 
to compare notes. Interest in the business session was 
Keen, due to the consideration of several important 


matters. The annual dinner, with its excellent menu 
und a flow of wit was an event long to be remembered. 

It was nearly noon before the meeting came to order, 
and then President Mansfield gave the delegates a hearty 
welcome. The roll call was the first order of business, 
and this was followed by the report of Secretary Schu- 
maker, which was presented by Miss B. A. Lammlin, 
the assistant secretary. The report in part is as fol- 
lows: 

Today we are 
twenty-third. 
out-of-the-way 
regularly, 


again assembled for an annual meeting—our 
Some of our members, many of whom live in 
places, have attended these annual meetings 
thus showing a keen interest in the association and 


its work. This manifestation of interest by such members is 
most gratifying, and is appreciated. It is of course an appre- 


ciuble fac t that our committee on arrangements does not, and 
can not, decide on a date that is convenient for everybody, but 
it makes ‘an effort to form such plans as might meet with 
every member's comfort. 

In two years more the association will have reached a period 
of twenty-five years’ existence. It seems to me that at that 
time something very special should be planned—something out 
of the ordinary, for its twenty-fifth anniversary. It is not too 
arly to be thinking about this, and if those members who are 
at all interested will give some thought to the matter and 
send in suggestions we shall be glad to consider them. 

Tt 1e matter of the greatest importance and interest during 
the last association year was the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the lumber suit. A letter was mailed to all members 
stating the facts of the decision—it merely sustained the 
ruling of the lower court. which granted an injunction against 
the issuance of the “Statement to Members.” Edward L 
Blackman, of our counsel in this suit, and whom most of you 








A. SCHUMAKER, OF WATERBURY, 
Secretary. 





had the pleasure of listening to a couple of years ago, will talk 
on this decision this morning, and such questions as any of you 
might care to ask of Mr. Blackman will be freely answered. 

The usual routine work of the association was carried on 
this last year, but such steps toward great activity, such as 
association had hoped to take, were held up pending this 
decision. And when the decision was finally rendered, June 
22, and contrary to our hopes, it was decided to let matters 
rest through the summer, during which season ofthe year, 
owing to vacations etc. it is not deemed advisable to call 
meetings of the directors unless for a very special purpose— 
not advisable from the standpoint that the attendance would 
not likely be as large as in another season of the year. Also 
it was thought best to wait until the Eastern States associ- 
ation could get together for a meeting, in order that we might 
learn of its attitude and opinion in the matter of the decision. 

In December the Eastern States Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association (of which we, as you know, are members) was 
finally able to arrive at a date for a meeting. A meeting was 
held in New York on the 4th of that month. At this meeting 
we were represented by a full delegation—Messrs. Mansfield, 
Schumaker and Judd. There had been press rumors of the pos- 
le dissolution of the Eastern States association. But when 
President “" ard S. White called on a representative of each 
association represented at this meeting (Mr. Schumaker 
speaking for c onnecticut) the consensus was that the Eastern 
States Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association should continue as 
heretofore, and that with the final word of the highest court 
in the land the association could plan such activitv, for the 
best interests of its members, that had to be set aside pending 
this decision. That is the way the officers and directors feel 
about our association—that we can begin this year with a 
thought in view of the betterment and strengthening of our 
association—with the thought that we can now begin to work 
without the hindrance of waiting for a decision. We know 
now what we can and can not do. I will not talk to you anv 
further on the subiect of the decision. but I want to urge all 
members to stick closely to the association. In unity there is 
strength : and in strength there is benefit. 

Gne e ig wall meeting was held on December 17, with nine 
jin attendance. One of the interesting topics of the meeting 



























was the present lien law of Connecticut, which incited a 
lively discussion. This will be brought before you this 
morning for your action. Also at that directors’ meeting the 


resident was 





authorized to anpoint the usual committees for 
the twenty-third annual meeting. 

Your membership today is ninetv-two; fifty-three regular 
members; thirty-nine associate members. We began the year 
regular members. During the year one resig- 
was accepted. This reduced the regular membership 
We began the year with thirty-eight associate 


with fifty-four 
nation 
to fifty-three. 
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President. 
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members. During the year one resignation was accepted, 
which reduced the number to thirty-seven. Then two new 
associate members were added to the list, bringing the asso- 
ciate membership up to thirty-nine. The two new associate 
members are: The I. . _Chase Lumber Company, Boston, and 
R. V. Gibson, Newark, J. 


During the last year ae association has become affiliated 
with the Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America. We applied for membership on June 18 and our 


application was- accepted on June 238. The chamber ‘er its 
third annual meeting in Washington, D. C., February 3, 4 and 
5, but because of our inability to send a delegate—the ap- 
pointed delegate finding it impossible to get away for personal 
reasons—we were not represented at the meeting. 

Our committee on legislation last April entered a protest 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission at Washington 
against a bill which the railroad companies are endeavoring 
to put through—a freight matter which has to do with the 
“spotting” charge. This protest was acknowledged by the 
secretary of the commission, stating that our protest would 
be brought to the attention of the commission and filed with 
the record in that proceeding. Hearings have been held on 
this matter and I understand that a further hearing will be 
held some time in April of this year. 

We have to report with sorrow the death of Frank G. 
Clemens, of the Ansonia Lumber Company, and Francis E. 
Weed, of Weed & Duryea, of New Canaan, regular members. 
Mr. Clemens passed away soon after cur last annual meeting, 
and Mr. Weed died in January. In the death of these members 
the association has lost two of its good friends. 

We wish to thank the members for the way in which they 
responded to their bills for dues last year. We express to 
them cur appreciation for their support. Only six members 
remain who have not as yet paid; these we will carry over 
into the new year feeling sure that it is their intention, as in 
previous years, to send in their checks. The bills for dues 
for the new association year will go out in a few days, and we 
hope that all members will show tieir confidence in the associ- 
ation by giving their early support in the payment of their 
dues. 

I will not take the time to speak of the special business 
which will come before the meeting this morning—all of 
which has also been a part of the association work—but will 
close in the attempt to make this report as brief as possible, 
having covered the essential points. 


The report of Treasurer Judd showed a splendid bal- 
ance on hand. Committees on arrangemefits, nomina- 
tions .and auditing were appointed as follows: 

Arrangements—A. Schumaker, of Waterbury: R. W. Chat- 
field, of Derby ; H. L. Platt, of New Britain; F. B. Boardman, 
of Waterbury, and F. H. Barnes, of Scuthington. 

Nominations—E,. J. Lake, of Hartford: E. H. Barnum, of 
New Haven; James P. Herrick, of Milford; H. C. Hull, of 
Clinton, and W. B. Beckley, of Stamford. 

Auditing—William J. Riley, of Hartford, and J. W. 
of Waterbury. 








Galavin, 





MISS B. 


A. LAMMLIN, NEW HAVEN, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Report of Inspection Committee. 


The inspection committee’s report made by Mr. Ji 
the chairman, in part was as follows: 


A number of years ago, our association appointed an ins 
tion committee consisting of Mr. Schumaker, Mr. Barnum 
myself. From time to time members of this committee, \ 
representatives of other retail lunber trade committees, 
with representatives of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ As 
ation of the United States. 

Finally an arrangement was made between the Eas 
States Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association and representati 
of other retail associations for rules for the inspectior 
hardwood lumber. These rules, as compiled, were adopted 
the official rules of the Eastern States Retail Lumber Deal 
Association and the retail associations comprising it. 4 
agreement was to stand for tive years, the rules not te 
changed except by the consent of all, during that tim: 

In July, 1913, it came to the attention of the New Y 
Lumber Trade Association that at the last annual meeting 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, held just prior 
that time, the rules had been changed in violation of 
agreement with the Eastern States association. The ma 
was taken up by the New York Lumber Trade Associntion wi 
the secretary of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associat 
In correspondence with the latter association, it was admitt 
that the rules had been changed, and later on, at the meeti 
of the New York Lumber Trade Association, held Novem 
12, 1913, the matter was brought to its attention, and u 
recommendation of the inspection committee, it was voted 
abrogate these rules, same to take effeet as soon as the rul:s 
had been abrogated by the Eastern States Retail Lumber D 
ers’ Association. 

No further action was taken in this matter 
meeting of the Eastern States association, December 4, 191 
After considerable discussion, a resolution was unanimous 
adopted rescinding the former agreement. This automatical|\ 
made the resolution passed by the New York Lumber Tra: 


until the 1: 


Association take effect. At the meeting of the directors « 
the Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, held Dece1 
ber 17, 1914, it was voted that the association adopt the san 


resolution as that adopted by the Fastern States associatio: 


It was voted to accept the report of the inspectio: 
committee and adopt the resolution contained therei: 


Election of Officers. 
Mr. Lake then reported for the nominating committee, 





W. H. JUDD, STAMFORD, 
Treasurer. 


and the 
follows: 


nominees selected were unanimously elected, as 


President—Louis A. Mansfield, of New Haven 
Vice president—I’rank V. Ete of New London. 
Secretary—A. Schumaker, of Waterbury. 


Treasurer—William H. Judd, of Stamford. 

Insurance director—Louis A. Mansfield. 

Delegates to the Eastern States Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association—Louis A. Mansfield, A. Schumaker and William 


H. Judd. 
Sararteve for three years—E. 
Wallingford; Frank H. Saxton, 





Goddard, of 
Robert W. Chat- 


J. Lake, W. H. 
of Bristol; 


field, of Derby. 

Committees —Legislation, E. J. Lake, for three years; 
transportation, E. 11. Barnum, of New Haven, for three 
years; membership, F. A. Lines, of Ansonia; H. F. Jourdan, 
of Branford, and F. B. Boardman, of Waterbury. 

Lien Law Amendment Discussed. 
Several minor matters were then introduced. The 


request for the codperation of the association in main- 
taining a legal department by the Merchants’ Traffic 
Service Association was referred to the board of direc- 
tors. The same action was taken in regard to the 
matter of substitutes for lumber. 

The proposed amendment to the present Connecticut 
lien law precipitated a lively discussion. The amend- 
ment provides that the owner of a building under con- 
struction shall be notified when deliveries of lumber 
begin that the consignor intends to claim a lien. It 
was shown that there was no popular demand for the 
change, that it would prove a menace to the interests 
of the lumber dealers and would cause friction between 
contractors and owners. The members of the associa- 
tion are to be asked to see the representatives in their 
districts and get them to oppose the amendment. 


Eastern States Decision Explained. 


Edward L. Blackman, of counsel for the association, 
was then invited to address the meeting and define the 
rights of the organization under the recent court deci- 
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ion. Mr. Blackman made it very plain as to what 
ould and could not be done under the Sherman law; 
hat what would be lawful for a man to do as an indi- 
idual lumber dealer he might not do in agreement with 
‘ther lumber dealers; that while one might agree with 

is adversary one could not agree with his friends. A 
rreat many questions were asked the speaker, and in 
hese informal questions and answers many points were 
ought out that helped to clear up the many doubts 
vhich have arisen since the court’s decision. 

fh. F. Perry, seeretary of the National Wholesale 
umber Dealers’ Association, was the next speaker to 
ddress the meeting. Mr. Perry thought that now the 
unbermen were able to see through the clouds they 
vere beginning to get their nerve back again. The 
peaker did not minimize the difficulties in getting the 
imber trade into its proper channel, but emphasized the 
iolden Rule as the line along which all could work, and 
iid he felt certain that all recognized this as the basis 
pon which business should be conducted. ‘‘The other 
ian is entitled to his place in the trade,’’ said Mr. 
erry, ‘‘and we must recognize this by higher standards 
1 our business dealings. The lumber business oceupies 

big place in the United States, and we ought to be 
roud of the business in which we are engaged. Al- 
hough our experience in the courts has not been pleas- 
nt, we need not look back upon it with regret, because 

has helped us to see that. the business is big enough 
to receive at our hands the close attention that will 
lace it above reproach.,’’ 

That the Connecticut association has a future, and 
hat the Eastern States Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
iation has a future, was the keynote of the brief re- 
marks of Richard 8. White, president of the Eastern 
sociation. He agreed with the former speaker that 
ie court decision had clarified the situation greatly, 
ud believed that there is some equitable and practical 
sround upon whieh fair trade ethics may be maintained, 

James S. White, representing the New York Lumber 








MEMBERS AND GUESTS OF LUMBER DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION OF CONNECTICUT AT 


Trade Association, followed in a brief talk on the sub- 
ject of trade relations. 

This coneluded the business of the session, and the 
meeting adjourned at 1:30. 


THE BANQUET. 


At the annual banquet which followed the business 
meeting at the Elton about 175 were in attendance. 

A splendid glee club sang a number of selections 
which were received with the greatest favor, and an ex- 
cellent orchestra furnished the instrumental music. 

Hon. E. J. Lake was presented by Mr. Mansfield as 
the toastmaster, with the admonition that he was not 
to do much of the talking himself. Mr. Lake addressed 
himself to the ‘‘Honorable Gentlemen and -Whole- 
salers,’’? and congratulated them that in these days of 
adversity they had the wherewithal for the dinner ticket, 
and that they would not have to doctor their income tax 
report this year. Attention was called to the fact that 
Waterbury was known as the Brass City, and the diners 
were reminded that it was this city which gave them Al 
Schumaker. 

The guests were given a cordial welcome by Thomas 
B. Walker, director of the board of public works, on 
behalf of the mayor. 

Judge Munger was then introduced by the toastmaster 
as a member of ‘‘That profession regarded by laymen 
with profound ‘suspect.’ ’’ The judge emphasized the 
fact that a kindly nature, a disposition to help along, 
with nothing suggesting the grouch, are a great asset 
to any man or concern. 


Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, was then introduced, and gave a brief talk. 
The witty remarks of Rev. F. D. Buckley concluded 
the toasts. 





NORTH DAKOTA RETAILERS IN ANNUAL. 





Establishment of Demurrage Bureau Considered—Membership Regulation En- 
larged to Take in All Yards in State—Officers Elected. 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, ] 


Faroo, N. D., Feb. 24.—With an attendance of more 
than 150, the North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation opened its eighth annual convention at Fargo to- 
day, and will close tomorrow evening with a banquet 
tendered to the dealers by the traveling salesmen at the 
Waldorf Hotel. 

The attendance this year is 40 percent more than that 
of last year and the meeting is proving in every way to 
be one of the best ever held by the North Dakota Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association. 

The forenoon today was given over to the reception 
and registration of the delegates, and the collection of 
dues and the distribution of badges and credentials. 

The opening business session, called to order at 2 
o’elock in the Commercial Club rooms, was presided over 
by President F. C. Potter, of Cooperstown. On behalf 
of the city of Fargo Mayor Emery extended a warm and 
hearty welcome to the lumbermen, to which a happy 
response was made by President Potter. 

Following the reading and approval of the minutes 
of the last annual convention, President Potter gave his 


annual address. He outlined the advantages of the 
annual conventions and devoted considerable attention 


to the mail order lumber houses, congratulating the North 
Dakota lumbermen on the fact that the catalog houses 
had made but little inroad on the lumber business in this 
State. The biennial talkfest of the State legislature now 
in session came in for a share of attention by President 
Potter. He stated that if there is anything that has not 





been done in the past by way of making the mechanic’s 
lien law in this State a joke, it will undoubtedly be at- 
tended to at this session of the legislature. 

J. H. Chubb, of Chicago, entertained the convention 
with a talk on ‘‘The Early History and Manufacture of 
Portland Cement’’ and at its conclusion was plied with 





F. C. POTTER, COOPERSTOWN ; 
Retiring President, 


questions, devoting considerable time to answers and 
imparting much information. 

The president appointed the following committees: 

tesolutions—H. B. Murphy, of Edgeley; C. E. Allen, of 
Voltaire; J. P. Samuels, of Martin. 

Nominations—O. H. Phillips, of Larimore; 
Schultz, of Beach; W. C. Goddard, of Grace City. 

The first day’s session concluded with a short talk by 
W. B. Clarkson, of Owatonna, Minn., on the proper ven- 
tilation of barns. 

Tonight the visiting lumbermen were guests of the 
local committee at a theater party at the Grand Theater 
after which they were entertained with a smoker at the 
Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange, where a season of 
good fellowship was enjoyed. 


SECOND DAY’S SESSION. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,] 
Fargo, N. D., Feb. 25.—N. P. Reed, of Beach, was 
elected president of the North Dakota Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association previous to the final adjourn- 
ment of the convention at a late hour this afternoon. 
Other officers elected were as follows: 
Vice president—J. H. Samuel, of Martin. 
Secretary—H. F. Alsop, of Fargo, reélected. 
Treasurer—W. C. Goddard, of Grace City, 
Executive committee—F. C. 
Putnam, of Carrington; E. J. 
Arbitration committee 
Finch, of Lamoure ; 
Committee 


William C. 


reélected. 


Potter, of Cooperstown; T. N. 
taymond, of Dawson. 
Edward Hanson, of Hope; C. A. 
Samuel Loe, of Northwood. 

J of Carrington; D. 


on laws—F. N. Patterson, 








BANQUET, WATERBURY, FEBRUARY 18. 


C. Cullen, of Fargo ; John H. Johnson, of Christine. 2 
Committee on resolutions—Otto Neuman, of Valley City ; 
F. A. Christianson, of Grace City; E. W. Hyde, of Almont. 
The time and place of holding the next annual 
convention were left to the executive committee, its 
selection to be announced later. Fargo and Minot ex- 


tended cordial invitations to the association for the 
next convention. 
Customary resolutions were adopted extending 


thanks to the city, the Fargo Commercial Club and 
the Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange. 

Among matters of importance to the lumber trade 
that were discussed today was the establishment: of 
a demurrage bureau. 

The by-laws of the association were changed to ad- 
mit to membership all lumber yards in North Dakota, 
whether owned within or without the State. 

The closing banquet, which is an annual feature, 
tendered the dealers by traveling salesmen, was held 
tonight and was declared by those present to have 
surpassed any previous efforts along this line. 





NORTHERN FOREST PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION. 

Marquette, Micu., Feb. 24—The annual meeting of 
the Northern Forest Protective Association wili be held 
at the city hall in Marquette on Tuesday, March 2, and 
unique announcements of this event are being sent out 
to the members and others interested. The meeting 
will be devoted largely to a discussion of spark arrest- 
ing devices and other means of preventing railway and 
locomotive fires, for which an interesting program has 
been prepared. Addresses will be delivered on various 
phases of the subjects by men peculiarly fitted to discuss 
them, and the program will conclude with the election of 
directors in the afternoon. 
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CENTRAL IOWA LUMBERMEN IN ANNUAL MEETING. 


Entertainment Features Declared to Be the “Best Ever’ — Numerous Speakers at Banquet — Association Discusses 
Community Development, Freight Rates and Other Important Subjects. 


CEDAR Rapips, Iowa, Feb. 24.—Sometimes there are 
lumber conventions that are different. Such a one 
was the meeting of the Central Iowa Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, held in this city, February 
22 and Washington died a hundred odd years 
ago, but it was a live crowd of lumbermen that gath- 
ered on his natal day for the twentieth anniversary 
of the association’s birth. It also was a live com- 
mittee of local dealers and salesmen that welcomed 
the visiting delegates, and in keeping with the holi- 
day spirit filled the day with novel entertainment 
features. The local dealers and traveling salesmen, 
living in Cedar Rapids, furnished the ammunition 
and commissary supplies, and back of them was the 
Cedar Rapids Commercial Club with its thousand 
members. The sojourners within the gates of the 
‘*Suits Me’’ city were certainly made to feel that 
they owned the town. 

The exhibit of building materials and kindred 
lines shown here would have done justice to any of 
the larger gatherings. As the meetings of the asso- 
ciation were to be held at the rooms of the Commer- 
cial Club in the Masonic Temple, the exhibits were 
placed in a store room on the ground floor of the 
same building, which has a lobby entrance. The 
only criticism that could be made of this feature 
was that the floor space was too limited, and several 
of the exhibits had to be placed at the hotels. Among 
those occupying space at the main exhibition hall 
were the following: Disbrow Sash & Door Company, 
Williams & Hunting Company, Clifton G. Crull, lum- 
ber broker, Hawkeye Lumber & Coal Company, 
Charles E. Martin, representing the Sabine Lumber 
Company, L. B. Stuart, representing the Medusa Ce- 
ment Company, Harry I. Worth, lumber broker, Nad- 
erson Manufacturing Co., Des Moines, Spruger-John- 
son Company, Atlantic, Iowa. 

Large Number Registered. 

On Monday morning three hundred and four regis- 
tered, one hundred and ninety-eight dealers and one 
hundred and six wholesalers and salesmen. The open- 
ing of the convention took place at the Montrose Hotel 
in the afternoon. A meeting of the directors of the 
association scheduled for the afternoon was _ post- 
poned until Tuesday morning. The exhibits in the 
hotel lobby, however, held attention, practically cover- 
ing every conceivable staple and utility from a full 
sized lumber truck to a miniature coal conveyor. 

During the afternoon in the parlors of the hotel 
occurred a concatenation of the Concatenated Order 


ov. 





STEPHEN BROWN, WATERLOO; 


New President. 

of Hoo Hoo, at which time a large class of kittens 
was initiated into the lumber fraternity. H. C. 
Spengler, of Cedar Rapids, Vicegerent Snark, of Iowa, 
had charge of the concatenation. 

Three hundred thirty-one attended the banquet in 
the main dining room of the hotel at 8 o’clock. As 
the men marched into the room the lights were low- 
ered, and under an clectric illumination ‘‘CEDAR 
RAPIDS,’’ the Commercial Club _ entertainers, 
grouped in one corner, sang the newest Cedar Rapids 
booster song, which is to the tune of ‘‘It’s a Long 
Way to Tipperary’’: 

“It's the right way to Cedar Rapids, 
It’s the right way to go; 

It’s the right way to Cedar Rapids, 
To the best old town I know. 

“Boost for Cedar Rapids, 
We're all on the square: 

It's a safe, sound bet on Cedar Rapids, 
And my heart’s right there.” 


The lumbermen liked it immensely, for they fairly 
rocked the hotel with their cheers. And as they 
seated themselves, the singers, under the direction 
of David Turner, chairman of the Commercial Club 
entertainment committee, continwed with the songs of 








welcome that Cedar Rapids sings at convention time. 
The banquet menu was an excellent one. 


Banquet Big Success. 

After the banquet John Wunderlich, secretary of 
the Cedar Rapids Commercial Club, delivered a most 
hearty address of welcome before introducing the 
toastmaster. Cedar Rapids and John Wunderlich have 
become almost synonymous, and it has never been 
hard for him proudly to throw open the city for 
which he lives to any convention. He told some in- 
teresting facts of industry and commerce about Cedar 
Rapids. 

Al. G. Flournoy, of the Virginia & Rainy Lake Com- 
pany, Virginia, Minn., as toastmaster greeted the 
diners with a song about himself and his dramatic 
past. Mr. Flournoy was confronted with a speaking 
program, partly with anonymous subjects and speak- 
ers, but even then his wit did not fail him, and he 
picked the right man every time. The listed speak- 
ers of the evening were E. C. Hole, publisher of the 





a 


J. P. JEPSEN, CEDAR FALLS; 
Retiring President. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago; F. A. Good, president 
of the Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, Cowles, 
Neb.; W. E. Gatewood, of St. Louis; and Charles E. 
Martin, of Cedar Rapids; but from under the disguise 
of such topics and names as ‘‘End Filling,’’ by B. 
Odd Length; ‘‘I Never Told a Lie,’’ by A. Prevari- 
cation; ‘‘Obsequies of the Hatchet,’’ by George Wash- 
ington Chopper; ‘‘To Make Weight,’’ by A. Scantsize; 
eame A. B. Taylor, of Des Moines; E. A. Runkle, 
Cedar Rapids; Frank Snell, New Orleans; J. W. But- 
ler, Dubuque; W. E. Ayers, Iowa City; and Hugh 
Orchard, of the Redpath-Vawter Chautaqua Company, 
Cedar Rapids. 

Realizing the length 6f the program, most of the 
speakers confined themselves to impromptu remarks 
of welcome and appreciation. Speaking on the subject, 
‘‘Take An Inventory of Yourself,’’ Mr. Hole gave 
some excellent advice to the lumbermen along lines 
of making good business and better manhood. 

On an occasion of this sort, it was only natural 
that a cherry tree should figure, and figure it did. But 
the Washingtonian insignia was this time converted 
into a Christmas tree, for on it were hung a score of 
appropriate gifts that were given out to happy (?) re- 
cipients along with gingery presentation speeches. 
Milo Crozier, another of Cedar Rapid’s boosters, did 
the presentation act. 


Lumbermen Quake in Their Boots. 


Then came a surprise. Toastmaster Flournoy, com- 
menting upon the ‘‘strained’’ relations existing be- 
tween John W. Barry, of Cedar Rapids, and Stephen 
Brown, of Waterloo, suggested a settlement over the 
manly art route. As both of these gentlemen have 
given up boxing, proxies were found in two local 
pugilists, called in from the hotel lobby. In a ring, 
fashioned on the speakers’ platform, they milled 
through four slashing rounds into the middle of a 
furious fifth. Then suddenly Assistant Chief of Police 
Cleary, of Cedar Rapids, walked through the crowd. 
A thrill went down the spines of all present. Armed 
with a telegraphie command from Attorney General 
Cosson, he proceeded to ‘‘arrest’’ the entire body for 
participating in a prize fight contrary to the laws of 
Iowa. Lumbermen who had brought their wives along 
began to feel dubious. Longing looks were cast at the 
dining room doors. Dave Turner saved the day by 
breathless reappearance. He waved ‘‘a pardon from 
the Kaiser.’’ The pardon proved to be a new topical 
song, which was sung as the concluding feature of 
the banquet. A reception in the parlors followed. 

Now while their husbands banqueted and enjoyed 
themselves, the visiting ladies were by no means idle. 
The association has especially solicited their at- 


tendance, and fifty-nine of them registered at the 
Allison Hotel. During Monday they enjoyed the en- 
tertainment which had been provided for them by a 
local feminine committee. During the morning a re 
ception was held in the hotel parlors. A luncheon 
was tendered at noon. In the afternoon the ladies 
attended a matinee vaudeville performance at the 
Majestic theater. A banquet at the hotel at 6 o’clock 
was followed by a box party at Greene’s Opera House, 
where the play ‘‘The Misleading Lady’’ was wit 
nessed. 


TUESDAY MORNING. 


Tuesday was a day divided for business and pleas 
ure. At 8:30 in the morning the convention body and 
the ladies went on a trip of inspection through the 
Quaker Oats plant, the largest cereal mill in the world, 
and the Cedar Rapids Candy factory, while the direct- 
ors met with President Jepson to map out the business 
of the day. Although the weather was disagreeable 
as it was on Monday, more than 100 delegates met 
in the auditorium of the Commercial Club. The ses- 
sion was called to order by the president at 10 o’clock. 

F, E. Ayers, of Iowa City, was the first speaker and 
discussed ‘‘Community Development’’ and the freight 
rates. ‘‘Watch overhead expenses; cultivate the farm- 
er; combat the railroads,’’ was his advice to the lum- 
bermen. ; 


Railroads Are Criticized. 


‘*The railroads have formed a combine to assassi 
nate river traffic,’’ he said. ‘‘There should be millions 
and millions of tons of traffic up and down the Missis- 
sippi every year. But the waterway remains idle while 
the railroads reap their harvests from the interior 
Iowa shippers and receivers, and chuckle over the 
death of the river traffic. 

‘It is up to associations such as this to do some- 
thing before the country passes into the complete pos- 
session of the railroads and the politicians. We are con- 
fronting a situation similar to that which developed 
after the Sherman law had lain dormant for a period 
of twenty years. And if that law had not been re- 
vived and enforced by Theodore Roosevelt, this coun- 
try would today be in a state of anarchy.’’ 

The cultivation of the farmer and the exténsion of 
city lines beyond the corporate limits are the best 
weapons against the mail order houses, said the speak- 
er. The reason for the farmer not being a home pa- 
tron at present is because he is more or less excluded 
from the cities, and in retaliation he buys his lumber 





OWEN T. BARRY, CEDAR RAPIDS; 
Secretary. 


for almost the mere price of the stamp carrying the 
order, and to the detriment of his local dealer. 

The report of the auditing committee, stating the 
books of the secretary-treasurer had been found cor- 
rect, was read and adopted. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 


The afternoon session was called to order at 1:30 
o’clock by President Jepson and practically every dele- 
gate was in his place to hear the banner program of 
the convention. It was opened with a Victrola con- 
cert, a pleasing diversion, and one greatly enjoyed by 
the audience. Following came Miss Naomi Henry, a 
reader of much dramatic talent, who gave an original 
poem, written by W. H. Johnson, of Shellsburg, asso- 
ciation poet. 


Report of Secretary. 
The report of Secretary-Treasurer Owen T. Barry 
was as follows: 


The secretary's report, in common with the time-honored 
president's address, has, of late years, become such hot stuff 
as to be safely administered only in very small doses. If any 
further report is desired, however, all I need do is ask you 
to’“‘take cognizance” of the goodly gathering before us. 

However, while I have the opportunity, I wish to put before 
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you an idea, which if put into effect, may do much toward 
eliminating the evils of loose credit methods. 

The architect gets the first shot at the bulk of the average 
lumber business. He would, in most any case, very gladly 
insert in his original specifications and contract an agreement 
as to terms satisfactory to all. Then all material used under 
those specifications must be paid for in accordance with those 
terms. 

All lumbermen buy cn the same terms. Our customers 
should be held to ey standard terms of payment. The 
secretary of your association would be very glad to urge 
the architect in your town to incorporate them in his general 
specifications. ‘The matter could also be handled directly 
through the architectural societies, which, I believe, would 
mostly favor the idea. This proposition should be worked out 
very carefully. 

Report of Treasurer. 


As your treasurer I beg leave to submit the following re 
port: 


pg Se ee ee $130.40 
ROCCIDIO—-TO LE GUCG sc on cc cccccveaccecces 496.00 
ROCEIDIN-—-2OED QUEER. <6 occ ccecccctacetoce 4.00 
SC eee DOO eer re $344.74 
AGEOCIDEIOD CEDOTGOE ooo 0s cin ceaccdinrecss 285.66 
Me eee SAORI TICE. TORIES RETR T $630.40 $630.40 


F, A. Good, the Nebraska president, was next intro- 
duced by the president, and he presented another phase 
of the mail order business to the lumbermen. The 
misrepresentations of mail houses is unfair competition 
and a breach of the Sherman law, said the speaker in 
effect; the trade commission proposed by the present 
national administration is our easiest way out. Mr. 
Good is firm in the belief that the trade commission 
will fill the same breach between the corporations and 
the people that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
fills between the railroads and the people at the pres- 
ent time. ‘‘It will bring about a mutual understand- 
ing between the corporations and the people,’’ he 
concluded, ‘‘And with this accomplished the lion’s 
share of our troubles will be done away with.’’ 


Invitation to Conference. 


E. C. Hole extended an invitation to the lumbermen 
to attend the conference of the Forest Products Fed- 





Ce 
Chairman Nominating Committee. 


SMITH, NILES, MICH.; 


eration at Chicago. Mr. Hole added to Mr. Ayers’ 
talk of the morning on community development with 
illustrations of the Wisconsin plan, and the sugges- 
tion that a course in such development should be in- 
cluded in the curriculum of the Iowa State Agricul- 
tural College. He asked the dealers to take it up with 
the proper authorities at once. 

One of the major discussions of the afternoon was 
brought on by a ‘‘Cash Systems’’ address, delivered 
by Ralph Baker, of Traer. Mr. Baker’s explanation 
was a simple one—merely the telling of how his father 
and himself had done away with $32,000 worth of out- 
standing accounts by the institution of a discount and 
note system—an offering of 10 percent off for cash or 
a 90 day note without discount among retail custom- 
ers. And all this has been accomplished since the 
early days of June, 1914. 

‘*In selling a house bill we require cash payment of 
one-half when the rough lumber is taken from the yard, 
one-half of the balance when the house is ready to 
plaster and the remainder upon completion,’’ said Mr. 
Baker, on being asked how adjustment was made on 
the larger bills. 

The lumbermen discussed this important question 
for the better part of an hour; those present who 
were doing business on a strictly cash basis adding 
their experiences to Mr. Baker’s. 

Fred Henry, of Belle Plaine, sounded the sole coal- 
man’s plaint of the convention, with his paper on 
‘¢Philanthrophy in the Coal Business.’’ ‘‘It can’t be 
done when you only figure on a profit of 85 cents per 
ton,’? said Mr. Henry, who told a funny story or 
two, and then sat down. 

Replacing John W. Barry, who was to have delivered 
his now famous address on ‘‘The War Against Wood 
Construction,’’? which has been heard at Minneapolis 
and Milwaukee meetings, was K. D. Duncan, of the 
Duncan Shingle & Lumber Company, Kansas City. Mr. 
Duncan is a student of the shingle and his message 
was a plea for the American made shingle, as set forth 
in his article ‘‘ Life or Death to the American Shingle 


(Concluded on Page 61.) 


INDIANA AND MICHIGAN DEALERS IN ANNUAL MEET. 





Gathering Resembled a Home Coming and Was Characterized by Good Cheer—Dealers 
Urged to Support Forest Products Federation. 





_ The Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan Lumber 
Dealers’ Association’s annual meeting, heid February 
23 at the Oliver Hotel, South Bend, Ind., resembled 
more of a home-coming than anything else. So en- 
grossing was the glad-to-see-you spirit that the time 
was largely taken up in swapping experiences. The 
morning was given over to this kind of thing and at 
12:30 p. m. the members met in the Tapestry Room 
of the Oliver Hotel and sat down to their fifteenth 
annual banquet. The menu was in keeping with those 
of former years and was certainly enjoyed by all. 
Preceding the banquet Dr. C. A. Lippincott asked 
a blessing. During the banquet an orchestra, led by 
that good retailer, J. W. Lamm, a member of the firm 
of S. Q. Lamm & Son, of Butler, Ind., regaled those 
present with a musical treat ranging from the classics 
to the popular songs of the day. This orchestra was 
down on the program as a ‘‘ Lumberman’s Orchestra’’ 
and it was strictly speaking a lumberman’s orchestra, 
for it is understood that it is largely made up of 
employees of 8. Q. Lamm & Son, and J. W. Lamm 
has proved himself a musical leader as well as a suc- 
cessful retailer. It is a mixed orchestra, consisting 
of twelve persons, and the music rendered was greatly 
appreciated by all present. 

In the absence of Mayor Fred Kellar B. F. Augus- 
tin, of South Bend, who besides being a lumberman 
is a member of Mayor Kellar’s official family, made 
the opening address. He said that South Bend was 
delighted to entertain such a representative bunch 
as the lumbermen present; that they were a credit to 
any community, and that he thought that the lumber- 
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men of the country rated high, both as to character 
and fraternal spirit. 

E. C. Thickstun, former secretary, was confined to 
his home by serious illness and the members instructed 
the secretary to send him a bouquet of flowers and a 
letter, offering their condolences and wishing him an 
early recovery. 


The New Officers. 


The election of officers for the ensuing year fol- 
lowed and C. R. Smith, of Niles, Mich., chairman of the 
nominating committee, presented the names of W. M. 
Hazen, of Three Rivers, Mich., for president; J. O. Fer- 
rier, of Colver, Ind., for vice president, and W. M. Haas, 
of North Liberty, Ind., for secretary and treasurer. 
These gentlemen were unanimously elected. 


The Business Man’s Status. 


President Forest Hillier, of South Bend, next intro- 
duced Dr. C. A. Lippincott, who delivered an address 
on ‘*Business and Character.’’ Dr. Lippincott is a 
minister of the gospel in South Bend, and he is also 
deeply interested in everything looking to the uplift 
of South Bend. He is a prominent and active member 
of the Commercial Club and prefaced his talk by the 
story that merchants are supposed to play the game of 
life; that’ lawyers make the rules; that doctors look 
after the injured, but that the ministers sit in the 
grandstand and explain the finer points of the game 
to the ladies present. He said that the business man 
in former times was looked down on by the nobility 
of the old countries, but conditions have changed and 
while the merchant and manufacturer are discoun- 
tenanced by the society of Europe they are gradually 
assuming the position where they rightly belong. 

Dr. Lippincott said that the business man gave alto- 
gether too much thought to making money—money 
was their god and in many instances dishonorable 
methods were used in making it. He exemplified this 
by pointing to the sweat shop and the fact that often 





the manufacturer was found working against the em- 
ployee, and vice versa. He said this spirit of antag- 
onism was altogether wrong and while it was charac- 
teristic of people he would like to see it changed. 
Business men, he said, were prone to force legislative 
measures through so they could make: more money, 
and he held up as a moral the lives of Washington 
and Lincoln, who put service first and were honored 
for it and would be honored for time immemorial. If 
money grubbing was lost sight of, he said, and service 
brought more to the front, it would relieve society of 
many evils with which it is afflicted at the present 
time and would place the republic on a more solid 
foundation. ‘‘Good will to all mankind,’’ was the 
slogan he advocated. He closed by saying ‘‘He 
prospers most who places service first.’’ 

President Hillier said that costs are becoming the 
most vital question to the lumbermen of the day and 
he asked Frank C. Stockdale, of Chicago, to address 
the convention on ‘‘Keeping Up With Kising Costs.’’ 
Mr. Stockdale has appeared before the retailers of 
Indiana, Wisconsin and Michigan and his address has 


been published in a former issue of the AMERICAN 
LLUMBERMAN. 
A. L. Boyd, of Laporte, Ind., asked for the codpera 


tion of the association in the Forest Products 
tion. 


Federa 


The Interest of Indianans. 

Harry Scearce, secretary of the Retail Lumber Deal 
ers’ Association of Indiana, addressed tne meeting briefly 
and said that he was always glad of the opportunity 
to attend this convention, that he had been secretary 
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of the Indiana association for ten years and that he 
had only missed one or two meetings of the Northern 
Indiana & Southern Michigan Association in that time. 

Charles E. Foster, of Valparaiso, the new president 
of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana, 
said that while he was rather new to the game of 
being president he congratulated the retailers and 
manufacturers’ agents in getting together once a 
year and meeting in this harmonious fashion. He 
hoped that as many as possible would attend the lum- 
bermen’s mass meeting held under the auspices of the 
Forest Products Federation in Chicago, because he 
felt that if the wholesalers attempted to ‘‘put 
something over’’ on the retailer he should know it, 
and if the retailer was interested in anything that 
would help his business he should also be present. 
He therefore urged all who could possibly get to Chi- 
cago on February 24 and 25 to do so. 

President-elect Hazen said he was no speaker and 
thanked the membership for the honor done him and 
said that he would endeavor to live up to their expec- 
tations. 


The meeting then adjourned. 
PBB D LDL IDI I ID I IO 


A HEARING has been-on at Buffalo, N. Y., for some 
time as to the value of certain islands at the foot of 
Main Street and of the Richmond elevator, as the city 
is talking of taking over the property. It was testified 
to by one witness that the elevator, which was built of 
wood 50 years ago, is valued at $70,000. H. W. 
Killeen was cross-examined as to how such an old wooden 
building could be valuable and replied that the cribbing 
and other material used in the construction of the ele 
vator are sound, that the foundations are strong and 
must ‘have been laid in bed rock. He also stated that 
some wooden buildings in the country are from 200 to 
300 years old and sti!l sound. He pointed to the case 
of the Wilkeson home, one of the landmarks of Niagara 
Square, as an evidence of the durability of wood. This 
building is about eighty years old. 
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NEW JERSEY RETAILERS IN ANNUAL CONVENTION. | 


Change in Title Accompanied by Radical Modifications of Constitution — Plan for Eliminating Scalping Suggested 
—Prosperous Future Outlined—Features of a Successful Banquet. 


Newark, N. J., Feb. 23——The New Jersey Lumber- 
men’s Proteetive Association held its thirtieth annual 
convention at the Washington Hotel today. In many 
respects the meeting was an unusual one, the principal 
instance being that it convened under a new order of 
executive form due to the final decision of the courts 
in the Government’s case against the association. As 
a result of the adverse decision, the association at this 
meeting decided to change the form of its name, 
will leave out the word ‘‘protective’’ and hereafter 
its name will be New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association. 
Another change eliminated Newark as a specified place 
for holding conventions and conferred on the board of 
directors the power to select any place in the State it 
may prefer in the future for holding the annual con- 
vention. Several other changes in the constitution 
were adopted. 

The program consisted of reading the minutes of 
the annual meeting; communications; report of Treas- 
urer J. Fred Glasby, Newark; report of Secretary 
James M. Reilly, Newark; report of committee on 
trade relations, George A. Smock, chairman, Asbury 
Park; report of committee on constitution and by- 
laws, S. Fred Bailey, chairman, Newark; report of 
committee on nominations, M. F. Ellis, chairman, 
Bernardsville; election of officers; president’s address; 
‘*How the Retail Lumber Dealer Is Interested in the 
Workmen’s Compensation and Liability Laws,’’ J. H. 
Scharff, of New York; ‘‘Nature’s Four Great Laws 
of Suecess,’’ James Wood, Pogue, Sheldon School, 
New York, and a general discussion on ‘‘ Competition 





ANNUAL BANQUET OF NEW JERSEY 


for Trade’’; ‘‘What Items Go to Make Up an Over- 
head Charge’’; ‘‘Systematic Management in a Lum- 
ber Yard’’; ‘‘The Future Relation between the Re- 
tailer and the Wholesaler and Manufacturer,’’ and 
‘“The Retail Lumber Dealers’ Troubles.’’ 


Changes in the Constitution. 


The most important changes in the constitution as 
adopted by the convention are contained in the follow- 
ing paragraphs: 

No rules, regulatioas, by-laws or agreements to restrict 
competition, limit production, restrain trade or regulate 
prices shall be adopted, and no promise or agreement of 
any kind shall be entered into, or be requisite to membership. 

The right of active membership shall be open to all in- 
dividuals, firms or corporations engaged in the retail lum- 
ber trade in this State who * * #* do not engage in 
contracting in competition with customers of the yard 
dealers. 

2 t # 


In order to foster and protect the business of the retail 
dealer in lumber and lumber products, it shall be recog- 
nized as essential to the protection of the ordinary con- 
tractor engaged in the erection of buildings that retail 
dealers on whom such contractors must depend for their 
supply of materials shall not engage in competition either 
by estimating on contracts, or by entering into contracts 
for the eréction of buildings, a practice unfair to the 
builder and to the trade in general. 

Wherever a misunderstanding may occur to the injury of 
any millman, wholesaler, jobber or retail dealer, and an ap- 
pealis made * * * it will be the endeavor of the board 
of directors to adjust the dispute in conformity with the 
laws relating to restraint in trade, interstate or intra- 
state, by an arbitration, or by such other process aS may 
be sufficient and satisfactory to all parties thereto. 


After the minutes had been read by Secretary James 
M. Reilly, the treasurer’s report was given, but was 
not sufficiently important to excite any comment as the 
small balance was on the wrong side of the ledger. 
Included in the secretary’s report was the reading of a 








letter which had been sent out by Alfred B. Cruikshank 
to the Eastern States Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion and various constituent associations. This letter 
touched on the question arising between the United 
States attorney general’s office relative to the right of 
retail lumber dealers’ associations to circulate trade 
lists containing the names of scalpers. This letter in 
part reads as follows: 


This act provides that unfair methods of competition in 
commerce are hereby declared unlawful. ‘The act does not 
state what methods of competition are unfair; that ap- 
parently is left to be discovered and announced from time 
to time by the commission. The act further provides that 
whenever the commission shall have reason to believe that 
any business concern is using unfair methods of competi- 
tion in commerce charges may be made against it and a 
hearing had upon which anybody interested may be heard 
and thereupon an order may be made by the commission 
requiring the concern so complained of to desist. 

The commission has further powers, which it is not 
necessary to elaborate here. 

Now though by the decree in the case of United States 
vs. Eastern States association etc, to which I have above 
referred any combination for the purpose of circulating the 
official reports above referred to was declared unlawful 
under the Sherman act, it has been nowhere declared that 
the practice of scalping does or does not constitute un- 
fair competition. * * * It has occurred to me whether, 
under this recent act it might be possible for the retail 
lumbermen successfully to attack the practice of scalping 
and possibly to obtain its entire suppression. * * * 
It is the opinion of many that the trade should be so 
organized that as a rule all consumers should be supplied 
from retail yards and that the wholesale business should 
be confined to supplying retail dealers, railroads ete. But 
whether or not this can be done at present it seems pos- 
sible that the most offensive methods of scalping might be 
and should be officially condemned. 


opinion, he said that it seemed that the association ha 
every right to carry on the work of the organization a: 
long as it did not in any way infringe upon the injun 
tion with reference to the compiling and issuing of thi 
‘Official Report.’’ 

Retiring President Rudgers told the members that 
the board of directors of the organization had earnest 
ly endeavored to formulate plans for the carrying on oi 
a work that would be of benefit and value to all and 
that the work could not fail but to be a success if all! 
the dealers of the State would lend their cooperation 

‘*Tf we can arrive at a proper result in the matter of 
fixing overhead charges,’’ said the speaker, ‘‘deter- 
mine upon what is reasonable in the way of a profit, 
agree to act with some ratio of consideration for each 
other, eliminate waste and extravagance, and strive to 
get a reasonable profit on the business that we have, we 
need not concern ourselves so much about an oceca- 
sional sale that may be made by some disreputable 
representative of a wholesaler.’’ 

President Tuttle in his address of acceptance re- 
marked that for the first time in many years the 
lumber association can hold itself morally and le 
gally sure of what it may do and what it may not do 
—a condition that has come about because the whole 
intent of the Sherman antitrust law is now clear by 
virtue of the new Clayton trust measures. 

J. H..Sharf talked at some length on the workmen’s 
compensation law as applied to retail lumber dealers 
and suggested that instead of insuring employees in 
a liability company some organization might be 








LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION, FEBRUARY 23; AT THE WASHINGTON HOTEL, NEWARK. 


Election of Officers. 


Following the report of the committee on trade rela- 
tions in which George A. Smock, chairman, gave some 
interesting information, the report of the committee on 
nominations as read by M. F. Ellis was adopted. 

President—William E. Tuttle, of Westfield. 

Vice-president—Morton T. Brewster, of Ridgefield Park. 

Treasurer—J. Fred Glasby, of Newark. 

Directors to serve for a term of three years—L. §S. Iliff, 
of Newton; F. R. Wallace, of Elizabeth; E. B. Parke, of 
Jersey City; Charles D. Rice, of Plainfield, Augustus Chand- 
ler, of Long Branch, and Charles E. Jackson to fill a va- 
cancy for a two-year term. 

Resolutions on the death of the following members 
were read: Alfred B. Ayers, of Newark; Volney G. 
Bennett, of Camden; John C. Farr, of Hoboken; John 
D. Baldwin, of Jersey City, and Joel W. Hatt, former 
president. 

The newly elected president, William E. Tuttle, who 
is a member of Congress from New Jersey, was con- 
ducted to the chair and was greeted by the retiring 
president, I. Newton Rudgers. Retiring President Rud- 
gers, who has served two terms as president of the 
association, addressed the organization before he yield- 
ed the chair. He declared that he was conscious of the 
fact that the retail lumber trade interests as represented 
by the association have all elements of strength to carry 
out any plan agreed upon if it is once definitely under- 
stood and that the association has nothing to fear be- 
cause the action of the Government, through the United 
States Supreme Court decision, had imposed a new 
condition upon the association under which the business 
of retailing lumber must hereafter be conducted. 

He declared that if the advice of the counsel of the 
association is to be accepted the decision does not 
curtail the activities of the organization as much as 
some members might be led to believe, In view of this 


formed in the State which would include lumber deal- 
ers and allied interests and create a fund which would 
be protective at a less expense than the present method. 

The evening part of the program, which was in the 
form of the regular yearly banquet, was decidedly an 
enjoyable affair. An excellent program of speakers 
had been provided and the entertainment committee 
produced an array of musical and specialty talent that 
was beyond criticism. 

As soon as Toastmaster Tuttle had made a few in- 
troductory remarks, he introduced Douglas Malloch, of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, who kept everybody in 
good humor with a series of bright, snappy stories 
containing local hits on some members present. 

Charles P. Gillen, of the Board of Street and Water 
Commission of Newark, gave much cheer to those 
present by reciting the decided marks of improvement 
in business he had noticed in the building trade. 

Col. Thomas A. Murphy, of the Pennsylvania Lum- 
bermen’s Mutual Fire Insurance Company, spoke 
briefly on the subject of fire insurance and he was 
followed by former Senator Everitt Colby, who talked 
along the lines of conserving timber preserves for fu- 
ture generations and distributing the holding power 
now concentrated in the hands of a limited number 
among a large ownership by taxing the interests that 
control vast timber acreage in excess of their require- 
ments for practical purposes. He advocated prepara- 
tion to meet exigencies of trade by business men, 
rather than an oversupply of confidence based on human 
faith. Senator Colby’s address_was the closing one 
and everybody voted the banquet a happy affair ex- 
cept for the fact that two of the guests and speakers 
were obliged to send regrets: United States Senator 
James E. Martine, of New Jersey, and Mayor Thomas 
L. Raymond, of Newark, 
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LUMBERMEN’S CLUB PASSES OUT OF EXISTENCE. | 


- 





“hicago Organization Surrenders Its Charter Amid Scenes of Jollity—-Members to Join the Lumbermen’s Associa- 


tion of Chicago—Robust Solvency Indicated—Gifts and Entertainment at the Farewell Banquet. 


fhe Lumbermen’s Club of Chicago officially lost its 
utity as a club Saturday evening, February 20. There 
s nothing lachrymose in its demise, however. There 
e plenty of good things to eat and speeches, songs 
i a variety of stunts that kept the one hundred mem- 
s present busily engaged until long after midnight. 
esident Quixley and Secretary King were the recipients 
handsome solid gold watches, which were tendered 
m in appreciation of the magnificent services rendered 
ring the last year. Covers were laid for 100 and 
lowing the dinner A. C, Quixley, president of the club, 
i there would be a brief business session and called 
the liquidation committee for its report. Chairman 
steott of this committee was unable to be present and 
iis absence Harvey Welch said that the personal prop- 
iy belonging to the club that had actually been dis- 

osed of amounted to $1,005.50. He supplemented this 
ort by stating that the sales had been increased by 
68 and that he estimated the remainder of the articles 

vould bring $320, bringing the grand total up to 

$1,498.50. 

As treasurer Mr. Welch made the following report: 

sh on band: Pebruary 2 isccs 00s ve $3,410.28 


f 


Receipts FEO MRCC s << 6.052.000 vi0-00 ¥e0.0' 120.00 
Istimated receipts from disposal of per- 

SOME MIOEET. 6 a bis, «ba sks 016 Sik 00 wie-ouas 1,498.50 
Istimated receipts of billiard room.... 150.00 


otal $5,178.78 
Ile said that the estimated expense for running the 
lub up to the first of March was $1,700. This would 
ave a balance of $3,478.78 to be divided among 151 


members. 
Secretary King offered the following resolution, which 
was carried unanimously: ° 


Resolved, That the board of directors in its discretion 
hall dispose of all property of the club not now disposed of; 
ay all debts and distribute the assets pro rata among the 
resident members and also take such other steps as may be 
necessary to the dissolution of the corporation and the sur- 
render of its charter. 

President Quixley rather choked up when it came to 
that part of the ceremony in which he said he regretted 
the club was going out of existence, but asked all the 
members to join the Lumbermen’s Association, as he 
said he believed that by doing so they would keep 
nearly as close together in this way as if they were 
still members of the club. He then turned the chair over 
to E. H. Defebaugh, toastmaster of the evening. Mr. 
Defebaugh said that F. R. Gadd had some very pertinent 
things to say to the president before he retired from 
oflice. Mr. Gadd said he was asked by the Chair to 
confine his remarks to about five minutes, but evidently 
Mr. Defebaugh did not understand that he was built 
for endurance rather than for speed. He said the sub- 
ject of his remarks had one bad vice and that was in 
having his nails. manicured every day and wearing art 
neckties. He then addressed the president personally 
as follows: 

Mr. Quixley, with your approaching retirement from the 
office of president of the Lumbermen’s Club your friends 
iave been moved to testify their appreciation of your serv- 
ices, and they have made me the spokesman to say the few 
words needed to express their kindly sentiment toward you 
as a man and their hearty approval of your conduct of the 
office whose responsibilities you are now about to relin- 
quish. To put our sentiments into permanent form we have 
purchased this beautiful timepiece. It is solid faced, hunt- 
ing cased, triple escapement, hand chased, full jeweled and 
fitted out with the latest thing in the line of burglar alarm. 
It is waterproof and fire can not hurt it. On a cold winter 
night it is simply invaluable. You remove the works, the 
absence of which, by the way, will not in the least impair 
its utility as a timepiece—insert a good sized red pepper 
and use it for a warming pan; it will likewise serve as a 
chafing dish and may be used upon a fishing excursion as 
a receptacle for bait. But I have said enough, something 
must be left to imagination. One by one you will discover 
for yourself other beauties and utilities in the ‘timepiece. 
which I doubt not will each bring its own wonderment and 
delight. It is yours. Speak not of its value; were it many 
times as precious it would yet be none too good. 


Mr. Quixley in accepting the beautiful watch tendered 
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him was more choked up than when he offered his 
valedictory. He evidently tried to say something but 
those present could only see his lips move, which was 
taken as thanks for the timepiece. 

Toastmaster Defebaugh said that H. B. Darlington 
had something to say to another member, who was the 
most surprised party of the night when he also was pre- 
sented with a chronometer, but he was not so much at 
loss for words in responding as Mr. Quixley. Secretary 
King is a noted lawyer and he recovered his poise soon 
enough to accept the present in a truly ‘‘Kingsonian’’ 
manner. 

The next speaker was E. A. Thornton, who said that 
the winding up of the affairs of the Lumbermen’s Club 
resembled as near as he could think an operation on the 
Siamese twins. It was a painful operation, and while the 
club would go out of existence so far as the name was 
concerned, it would still be a part of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago. 

R. 8. Kellogg was introduced and spoke on the social 
side of the lumber industry, taking for his subject the 





“PEACE ENVOYS” OF THE NATIONS. 

welfare work being done in the lumber camps of the 

North. He said that this was a most noble work 

and asked for the codperation of all the lumbermen 

present as far as possible in extending it. He read the 

following verses, entitled ‘‘A Taie of the Trail,’’ by 

Matt Daly, of Duluth, Minn., who is doing magnificent 

work in bringing the lumberjack to see the error of his 

ways: 

This life’s a middlin’ crooked trail, and after forty years 

Of knockin’ around, I'm free to say that the right ain’t al- 
ways clear. 

I've seen a lot of folks go wrong—get off the main high road 

An’ fetch up in a swamp somewhere almost before they 
knowed. 

I don’t set up to be no judge of right and wrong in men, 

I ain’t been perfect all my life and may not be again, 

An’ when I see a chap who looks as tho’ he’d gone astray, 

I want to think he started right an’ only lost his way. 


I've seen a lot of folks start out 
scale 

The hills that purple over there an’ somehow lose the trail. 

I've seen ‘em stop and start again, not sure about the road, 

And found them lost on some blind trail almost before they 
knowed. 

I've seen ‘em circling, tired out with every pathway blind, 

With cliffs before ‘em mountains high, an’ sloughs and 
swamps behind. 

I've seen ‘em circling through the dust when twilight’s get- 
tin’ gray, 

An’ looking for the main road—poor chaps who've lost their 
way. 


with grit and spunk to 


It ain't far from right to wrong, the trail ain't hard to lose, 
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There’s times I’d almost give my horse to know which one 
to choose. 
There ain’t no guides or signboards up to keep you on the 


track, Die’ 
Wrong’s sometimes white as snow, an’ right looks awful 
black. 


I don’t set up to be no judge or right an’ wrong in men 
I’ve lost the trail sometimes myself and may get lost again. 
An’ when I see a chap who looks as tho’ he’d gone astray, 
I want to shove my hand in his an’ help him find the way. 

E. A. Lang, the club’s first president, read a modern 
fable which had a mighty punch to it. Space will 
not allow of giving the different talks made. Suf- 
fice it to say that Edward L. Thornton, C. B. Flinn, 
William Wilmot, E. A. Sterling, George J. Pope and 
B. A. Johnson addressed the members, following which 
Chairman Eager brought on his corps of entertainers. 
There were music by a quartet, dancing by two charming 
young ladies of the name of Webster and singing by 
the boss bug Ponick, and several other interesting fea- 
tures. The entertainment was the best ever given by 
the club, which is saying a good deal. 

One of the most entertaining of the stunts pulled off 
was that following the announcement by Mr. Defebaugh 
that he had received a cablegram saying that peace had 
been declared by the nations of Europe and that the 
peace envoys would present themselves at the meeting. 
Immediately following this announcement came Germany, 
represented by H. F. Arnemann; Russia, represented by 
L. J. Pomeroy; France, represented by Fred Roedter, 
and England, represented by John Hurd, who did consid- 
erable strutting around in a ‘‘knock a chip off my 
shoulder’’ attitude, until Uncle Sam, represented in the 
person of J. W. McCurdy, came in and after using his 
persuasive eloquence got them all to shake hands and 
dance the ‘‘Ring Around the Rosie.’’ It was the wee 
small hours of the morning before the crowd joined 
hands and sang ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne.’’ 











EVANSVILLE LUMBERMEN’S CLUB. 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Feb. 25.—The next regular meet- 
ing of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club will be held 
at the New Vendome Hotel Tuesday evening, March 9. 
A new feature will be introduced at this meeting, the 
secretary of the club, Mertice E. Taylor, having agreed 
to give the members a half hour entertainment. Mr. 
Taylor is an elocutionist of ability, having been on 
the platform before he engaged in the lumber business. 
A rare treat has been promised the members who attend. 





NASHVILLE CLUB NOTES. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb. 23.—Owing to the intense 
interest manifested by the club members in the contest 
between the Reds and Blues in the directors’ race at the 
Commercial Club, the regular weekly meeting of the 
Nashville Lumbermen’s Club was very brief. 

Two of the most prominent lumbermen in Nashville— 
A. B. Ransom, president of John B. Ransom & Co., 
and Charles M. Morford, of the Morford Lumber Com- 
pany—were upon the winning Blue ticket. Mr. Ransom 
at present is president of the Commercial Club and was 
a candidate for reélection as director. Hamilton Love, 
of Love, Boyd & Co., and T. A. Washington, of Hunt, 
Washington & Smith, were numbered among the Red 
candidates who went down to defeat by the narrow mar- 
gin of forty-five votes out of a total poll of over 800. 

Discussion at the meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club 
centered about the inspection and grading of ‘logs as 
proposed by the Southern Log Association. Action 
upon adoption of these rules was again carried over 
after having been referred to a committee of local log 
men. 

The annual election of officers of the Nashville Lum- 
bermen’s Club wiil be held March 13. Plans for this 
election will be discussed at the next meeting. Two 
tickets will be nominated in accordance with the annual 
custom. 
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WESTERN RETAILERS IN EPOCHAL MEETING. 


(Concluded from Page 43.) 


THE BANQUET. 


It is impossible to get away from the superlative in 
telling of happenings in San Francisco, whether it be 
of the success of the annual conference of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, the wonderful expo- 
sition that opened its gates to Mr. and Mrs. World and 
the entire World family today, or the big hearted hos- 
pitality of the lumbermen of San Francisco for the way 
they receive their visiting brethren. 

The three days’ conference, as it is termed, was con- 
eluded last night with the usual annual banquet. It 
was held in the magnificent dining room of the San 
Francisco Commercial Club on the fourteenth floor of 
the Merchants’ Exchange Building, and while other ban- 
quets have been given to this and other lumbermen’s 
gatherings in San Francisco in years past it may be 
safely said that no other has quite equaled this one. 
The settings were perfect. 

Those who were fortunate enough to arrive early were 
repaid with a charming view out over the city and the 
bay, with the craft of the world nestling on its bosom, 
and beyond Oakland and Berkeley, with the green oak 
covered hills still farther in the distance, and in still 
another direction the hills of Marin County, and then 
the Golden Gate. With the darkness came the twinkling 
of the lights one after another down below in the great 
white ways of this masterful city of the Pacific. 

At 7 o’clock nearly 500 visiting and local lumbermen 
and their ladies sat down to the sumptuous repast. It 
was a beautiful scene, with the bright lights reflected 
from the sides of the great dining hall, the beautiful 
ladies, and then, too the good things served, the pleas- 
ing music, the singing of young ladies, who walked up 
and down among the tables as the diners partook of 
the banquet and the entertainment that followed until 
near midnight—all made a picture that will long remain 
in the memory of everyone fortunate enough to be 
present. 

The menu card was a work of art. 





On the outer cover 





JOHN KENDALL, PALOUSE, WASH. 


were depicted a giant redwood and the bear of Cali- 
fornia in the foreground, with the sun setting beyond 
the Golden Gate in the distance. Inside was a picture 
of the Lumbermen’s Building and House of Hoo-Hoo at 
the Panama-Pacific International Exposition. On the 
back cover was a picture of the entrance to the Court 
of the Four Seasons from the Court of the Palms at the 
exposition. There also were printed two stanzas from 
‘*California,’’? by Fred Emerson Brooks, a writer and 
humorist, who later in the evening gave one of his inter- 
esting talks. 

R. A. Hiscox, as chairman of the local entertainment 
committee and president of the San Francisco Lumber- 
men’s Club, was toastmaster and in a few words intro- 
duced President J. M. Crawford, of the Western Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association, who declared he was more 
proud than ever before that he was a lumberman—proud 
of the fact that he was able to be present on such an 
occasion and proud of the honor that had been given 
him that day, when he was made president of the asso- 
ciation. He was glad to be in California, the land of 
oranges and ostriches, alfalfa and redwood. 

Mr. Crawford was followed by the Golden Gate quar- 
tet, after which R. O. Wilson, of the local committee, 
who was introduced as ‘‘Redwood’’ O. Wilson, spoke as 
a manufacturer. He pointed out that it was fitting that 
the lumbermen should hold the first convention of the 
many that are coming to San Francisco because it was 
the retail lumbermen of the city who had given the 
first thousand dollars and the planing mill men the 
second thousand that were used to help secure the expo- 
sition for San Francisco. He said he thought the asso- 
ciation called its annual gathering a ‘‘conference’’ to 
please the Methodists, but Frank Trower had told him it 
was called that last year at Salt Lake for the first time 
to please the Mormons. At'this point a bunch of retailers 
burst out in the song: ‘‘They say that us Mormon boys 
ain’t got no style,’’ a song that was popular at last 
year’s annual banquet in Salt Lake. 

Mr. Wilson continued, speaking of the importance of 


R. A. HISCOX, SAN FRANCISCO. F. 


the lumber business to the exposition and of the 
trees of California, ‘‘trees that serve as organ stop. ‘0 
deliver music to the entire world.’’ 

Fred Emerson Brooks gave a delightful entertain 
of story and poem and the toastmaster then introd 4 
W. H. Esworthy, of Salt Lake, saying that the U } 
delegation was the largest from outside the State. : 
Esworthy said he was born in California but whe: a 
young lad sailed out of the Golden Gate for Se: 
thirty-three years ago, and since then had lived in 
ous parts of the country, and this was his first | 
coming. 

At this juncture a portly colored woman with a : 
ket basket on her arm rapped loudly on the door i 
was admitted reluctantly by the attendant, she all 
while maintaining that Frank Trower owed her six | s 
for his washing. She was paid by Mr. Trower, mh 
to her delight, and was so elated that she then s » 
several pleasing negro melodies, 

Col. William Hamilton Miller then told several of | is 
good stories, mixing in between them words of wisi: in 
and cheer and declared that all would go home from ¢ is 
great ‘conference feeling better and being better non 
and better business men. 

In introducing Frank W. Trower the toastmaster s:id 
that he was the one man in San Francisco who !|id 
done more than any one else to keep the lumbermen 
gether and to maintain a spirit of fellowship am 
them, and it was he who had conceived the idea of tie 
Lumbermen’s Building and House of Hoo-Hoo and had 
worked hard to make it the success it is. He declared 
his name is now Frank ‘‘Work’’ Trower. Mr. Trower 
was greeted with the Hoo-Hoo yell. He spoke briet!y 
referring to Mr. Hiscox’s excellent work in arranging 
the entertainment for the meeting. He also announced 
that the Lumbermen’s Building and House of Hoo-Hoo 
will be formally opened with appropriate ceremonies 
March 5 and he hoped many of those present will be 
there at that time. He gave W. A. Hammond ereiit 





for the excellent menu of the banquet and suggested that 
any dealers visiting the city should call on Mr. Har 
mond a few minutes before noon any day as he was 
proud of his judgment as an epicurean. The decorations 
of the room, blue and gold, he stated, were the State 
colors, typical of the blue sky of California—when it 
didn’t rain—and the gold in its hills. Also the blue was 
typical of the way some lumbermen feel these days and 
the gold might refer to the $4 per thousand drop in 
the price of lumber since the construction of the expo 
sition began, meaning a gift to the exposition of ove: 
$200,000. 

More music and songs by the quartet concluded the 
pleasures of the evening. 


ENTERTAINMENT. 


Many ladies were in attendance at the sessions of the 
cofiference, the wives and daughters of a large numbe: 
of members accompanying them. 

The local committee of ten having the entire matter 
of entertainment in charge was headed by R. A. Hiscox, 
well known San Francisco retailer and faithful associa 
tion man, and assisting him were the following: Junius 
H. Browne, Frank W. Trower, Arthur H. Cole, J. R. 
Neylan, W. A. Hammond, C. E. De Camp, R. O. Wilson, 
Arthur Hooper, M. A. Harris and D. K. Shanks, and 
that they did their work well was to be expected, for 
lumbermen visiting San Francisco have become accus 
tomed to expect great things in the way of entertain- 
ment at the hands of the big hearted San Francisco lum- 
bermen, and they never have been disappointed. Yet it 
seems that this time they did a little better than usual. 

All of the sessions of the conference were opened with 
either orchestral music or vocal selections from local 
singers of nete, and the ladies very generally attended 
the business sessions, not only because of the music but 
because of the interest manifested by them in the talks 
and discussions. 

The headquarters of the association was at the Ra- 
mona Hotel, a new hotel which opened for business the 
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it before the conference began. It was engaged 
{ mm top to bottom by the lumbermen and the over- 
went to adjoining hostelries. The visitors were 
mn opportunity to get acquainted with one another 
the local lumbermen and their ladies at an informal 
ption, musical and dance given Wednesday night at 
Ramona, the details of which were particularly looked 
r by Messrs. Hiscox, Trower, Neylan and others of 
committee. It was a very enjoyable affair. 
‘hursday afternoon the visiting ladies were taken in 
big sight-seeing automobiles for a tour of the city 
out to the Cliff House, where many of them for 
first time viewed the mighty Pacific Ocean and list- 
| to the roar of the surf as it broke on the beach and 
- the famous Seal Rocks. Golden Gate Park was 
ersed enroute. 
hursday night, while the Hoo-Hoo concatenation was 
progress the ladies were given a theater party at 
Columbia Theater, where Rose Stahl was seen in‘‘A 
fect Lady.’’ This was indeed a treat and was 
itly enjoyed. 
some excellent samples of Port Orford white cedar, 
xll inches in size, one-eighth of an inch thick, were 
tributed to the lumbermen at the meeting by the C. A. 
ith Lumber Company, of Oakland, Cal., which manu- 
tures a large amount of this lumber at its mills at 
rshfield, Ore. A description of the wood and its 
rits was printed on the samples. 
Mairfax H. Wheelan, president of the association the 
t year, who had been at Palm Springs, in southern 
lifornia, for nis health, returned to San Francisco 
ursday while the convention was in session, and was 
ken to his home too ill to attend the meeting. 
Much of the success of the banquet Friday night was 
ie to Frank ‘* Work’’ Trower, who particularly looked 
ter that part of the entertainment. 
A. R. Graham, commonly known as ‘‘Just Plain’’ 
Graham, who travels all over the territory of the asso- 
ation in its interest and who the last year has been 
aking Salt Lake his home, came in accompanied by his 
vife, with the Salt Lake delegation, nearly forty strong, 
the largest delegation from any State. Mr. Graham had 
ist come back from attending the Omaha, Kansas City, 
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Minueapolis and Chicago conventions, where he explained 
the Porter-Ballard plan books to thousands of dealers. 

The ‘‘southland delegation,’’ as the southern Cali- 
fornia lumbermen in attendance were called from the 
badges they wore, consisted of ‘the following retailers 
from that section: George Bentley, E. R. Shepherd, 
C. H. Chapmar, O. H. Barr, H. T. Hayward, C. C. 
Kymann, J. F. Mullin, A. C. Bowers, S. L. Weaver, 
W. T. Brown, 8. E. Tingiey, Frank N. Gibbs, Frank L. 
Fox, Peter Orban, 8. L. Boyd, R. L. Vance, J. Isaacson, 
W. E. Woods, C. A. Hayward, 8. S. Skidmore, W. E. 
Clement, Henry M. Adams, F. H. Dill, L. C. Barton, 
C. F. Grim. 


THE HOO-HOO CONCATENATION,. 


The interest manifest in Hoo-Hoo on the Pacific was 
indicated by the turnout Thursday night at the con- 
catenation in the municipal auditorium, nearly 250 being 
in attendance, and a class of twenty-nine kittens were 
led through the gardens right and left and into the 
effulgence of Hoo-Hoo Land under the direction of 
Rodney Hendrickson, Vicegerent for the central dis- 
trict of California. The amusement of the occasion 
was the result of the work of the fertile brain of Junius 
H. Browne, the redwood expert and general sales man- 
ager of the Pacific Lumber Company, who did the Junior 
work and devised sundry interesting tasks for the initi- 
ates. The list of officers for the evening embraced many 
of the old time lumbermen and Hoo-Hoo workers of the 
city, including the following: 

Snark—Rodney Hendrickson. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—L, L. Long. 
Junior Hoo-Hoo—Junius H. Browne. 
Scrivenoter—W. H. Dillon. 
Jabberwock—R. MacArthur. 
Custocatian—J. A. Smilie. 
Arcanoper—Frank Paramino. 
Gurdon—O. J. Olson. 

Bojum—c. S. Brace, 


J. G. MARTIN, FRESNO, CAL. 


The following were initiated: 


Arthur. Frederick Fischer, Manila, P. I, ; Bureau of Forestry. 

Jack Wallace Fish, Mt. View, Cal.; Mt. View Lumber Co. 

Frederick Shepard Hamlin, San Francisco; Robert Dollar Co. 

Jay Dee Miller, San Francisco; Robert Dollar Co. 

Karl Sylvester Leonard, San Francisco; Leonard Lbr. Co. 

Thomas Leonard, San Francisco; Leonard Lumber Co. 

Albert John Nolon, San Francisco; Pacitic Lumber Co. 

Junius Charlesworth Snead, Santa Cruz; San Vicente Lum- 
ber Co. 

Frederick Veeder Holmes, San Francisco; Holmes-Eureka 
Lumber Co. 

Charles Thorkild Lund, San Francisco; Beadle Bros. 

Louis Albert Larsen, San Francisco; Pacific Builder. 

Shirley Clinton Forsey, San Francisco; Davis Hardwood Co. 

Richard Frank Wells, Keyes, Cal.; Keyes Lumber Co. 

Ross Phillips Buel, San Francisco; Pioneer Western Lum- 
berman, 

J. Rea Bryant, Los Gatos; Bryant Co. 

James William McDonald, San Francisco. 

Carroll C. Finnegan, Sacramento ; Capitol Box Factory. 

Allen Stranahan, Portland, Ore.; Sullivan & Forbes. 

Myron C. Turner, Oakland; Panama Lumber & Mill Co. 

James Joseph Cambridge, jr., Oakland; Panama Lumber & 
Mill Co. 

John Enoch Bankson, Pittsburg, Cal.; Redwood Mfgrs. Co. 

Thomas Irwin Parks, San Franciseo; C. R. McCormick & Co. 

Charles Gilbert Wolohon, Chico; Diamond Match Co. 

Arthur Herbert Curran, Bakersfield ; King Lumber Co. 

Edward W. Sherman, Watsonville ; Hihbn-Hammond Lbr. Co. 

Niels Lund, San Francisco; Leonard Lumber Co. 

Henry Joseph James Nelson, Arimo, Ida.; Nelson Lumber & 
Coal Co, 

Following the initiation a supper was served, at the 
conclusion of which Snark Hendrickson, toastmaster, 
called on several of the newly made Hoo-Hoo for re- 
marks. He called attention to the fact that among the 
old Hoo-Hoo present was one from the Argentine Re- 
public, the only one there, and among the initiates was 
Arthur Frederick Fischer, in charge of the Government’s 
exhibit of forestry from the Philippine Islands at the 
exposition, his home being in Manila, P. I. Mr. Fischer 
extended an invitation to all to visit the forestry ex- 
hibit from the Philippines. Press Woodruff, a humorist 
of fame in Hoo-Hoo and lumber circles, gave an inter- 
esting monolog and Louis A. Larsen, of San Francisco, 
one of the initiates, and who had entertained the lum- 
bermen at their meeting that afternoon with several 
pleasing vocal selections, favored the Hoo-Hoo in the 
same way. Frederick 8. Hamlin, another kitten, gave 
a perfect imitation of cat mewing, and was unanimously 
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chosen the ‘‘ official cat’’ of the order on the Pacific 
coast. In every respect it was one of the best Hoo-Hoo 
affairs that have occurred in the West. 





SASH AND DOOR MEN MEET. 


ATLANTA, GA., Feb. 22.—At the meeting here February 
17 of the Yellow Pine Sash, Door & Blind Manufacturers 
optimism was expressed over present conditions and over 
the outlook. Members of the association from every 
part of the South agreed that conditions have improved 
and will continue to better. 


The two principal addresses at this meeting were 
by H. L. Gwin, of the Southern Manufacturing Company, 
Gadsden, Ala., on ‘‘Our Equipment and Methods of 
Economy,’’ the other by 8. E. Pitner on ‘‘Our Cost 
Keeping System.’’ B. G. Williams, of Birmingham, 
Ala., was to have discussed ‘‘ Factory Equipment and 
Economies,’’ but he was prevented from attending the 
meeting. 

The gist of Mr. Gwin’s address, or of the principal 
phase of his address, was that the output of yellow pine 
factories should be increased by a betterment of equip- 
ment and of: methods, instead of by an increase in the 
size of the factory. He told, for example, how his firm 
manufactures window framing without any handwork, 
and in this way increases the output and cuts down ex- 
penses. Similar specific illustrations and details com- 
pleted Mr. Gwin’s address. 

Mr. Pitner described the decimal clock system in use 
by his firm, and gave interésting details of the handling 
and manufacture of hardwood flooring. 

Before adjourning, the association adopted standard 
panels and sizes for its new ‘‘Dictator’’ door. T. W. 
Baxter, of. Athens, president of the Athens Lumber 
Company, and chairman of the governing board of the 
association, presided at the meeting. 
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The Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 
Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 








The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual In- 
surance Co. of Indianapolis, Ind. 





The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 


of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
InsuranceCo. of Van Wert, Ohio. 








Write for Details. 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 
The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the biil. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 
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We've Reduced Lumber 
Manufacturers Insurance 


for over 350 firms since we began business by 
specializing theirrisks. By adopting our form 


you can help us cvt cost still further and at 
same time add dollars to your own profits. 


Details for the asking. 
Lumber Manufacturer's Inter-Insurance Association 
Willcox, Peck & Hughes, Attorney. 


Main Office, NEW YORK, Seattle Office, Bailey Building 
3 South Williams St. Shepard French, Manager, 





LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
WWEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 12 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Uneccelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 
quickest dispatch from seaboard. We handle all classes of cargo and 
have Special Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 
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Loans on 


Timber Lands 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts from $100,000 up. 


We have been in the lumber business for 
over thirty years. 

Wenow controland operate a number of mills. 
We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 

These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


LYON, GARY & CO. 


The Continental and Commercial Bank Bldg. 


208 South LaSalle Street,s CHICAGO 


(- 7 
Mr. Lumberman: 


Are you the administrator or executor of some 
estate? If so, you surely wish to invest the funds 
entrusted to your care so that the beneficiaries will 
be assured of a regular and reasonable income, and 
yet so that you will be relieved of practically all care | 
and worry in connection with the details of the in- 
vestment. 
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Do you know that First Farm Mortgages such as are negotiated 
by th mpany admirably meet these requirements and are the 
stan investments for the largest private investors, institutional 
investors and estates in this country? 






Our booklet describing in detail these securities and our methods 
of handling them may be had for the asking. 


WRITE FOR IT TODAY. 


Wells & Dickey Company 


Established 1878 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $800,000 
[McKnight Building, 
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Wsa.W. THOMPSON & Co. 
Oertified Public Accomiants 
929-931 CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BLDG. 


Established 1894 CHICAGO Phone Franklin 1013 
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MARSHALL HANEY 


Consulting Mining Engineer. 


Rates reasonable. Correspondence Invited. Pur- 
chasers secured for properties of unquestioned 


Geer, Greene Co., Va. 








merit. Good properties financed. 





New Edition («2% of 
“Modern Silage Methods 
ENTIRELY a new book—new 
chapters—tells facts about every 


type of silo—home made, stave, 
brick ,cement,tile,metal pit, 








LOG STAMPS & NUMBERING WHEELS 


ME CHECKS TRADE-CHECKS STENCILS 
C.H.HANSON Co 
178 NORTH CLARK ST.CHICAGO. 








“THE COST OF GROWING TIMBER” 


By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler, is an exposition of facts 
end figures that will interest timber owners. Twenty-five 
cents a copy. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago 


YELLOW PINE MILLMEN HOLD SECTIONAL MEETING 





Conference in Mississippi to Acquaint Manufacturers of That Section with Objects a.d 
Plans of Southern Pine Association. 





LAUREL, Miss., Feb. 19.—The second of a series of 
sectional meetings of yellow pine manufacturers held for 
the purpose of explaining the work of the Southern Pine 
Association and inviting subscriptions was held here 
today in the Pinehurst Hotel. The meeting comprised 
morning and afternoon sessions over which Phil S. Gardi- 
ner, of Laurel, vice president of the association and 
direetor for Mississippi, presided. About fifty manufac- 
turers were present, all of the leading concerns of Mis- 
sissippi being represented. 

After brief introductory remarks, Mr. Gardiner called 
on Secretary-Manager John E. Rhodes, who addressed 
the meeting at some length, explaining in detail much 
of the proposed work of the new association, its aims, 
new departures from previous procedure, and pointing out 
the many benefits to be derived from the organization. 
He laid especial stress on the necessity of yellow pine 
manufacturers rousing themselves to meet the constant 
inroads of so-called substitute materials upon the legiti- 
mate lumber field, in which he referred to the activities 
of the alleged fire prevention bodies in some of the 
northern and eastern cities and urged codperation in an 
effectual way on the part of southern lumbermen in con- 
nection with the proposed work of the Forest Products 
Federation. 

In touching on the work outlined to be done by the 
various departments of the association, Mr. Rhodes men- 
tioned in particular proposed aids in the merchandising 
of lumber, including preparation of farm building plans 
to be furnished lumber dealers as local advertising ammu- 
nition; research work in the scientific department espe- 
cially as to stress tests, and elimination of complaints 
arising from improper lumber being supplied on mill 
construction work ete. In this connection he also stated 
that one point much in favor of timbered mill construc- 
tion lay in the fact that insurance on buildings so con- 
structed, when equipped with sprinkler systems, was less 
than on those of steel and concrete. 

Attention was also directed to the new Service Bulletin 
which is to be issued at regular intervals by the associa- 
tion to all subscribers, number 1, volume 1, being ex- 
hibited in explanation. The Bulletin announces that it 
‘*will contain items of general interest, statistics, statis- 
tical diagrams, and live, vital and necessary information 
that should be in the hands of every yellow pine operator. 
It will contain up-to-the-minute information concerning 
the Southern pine industry as well as reports regarding 
the state of business, records of prices at which actual 
sales have been made, State and Federal legislation pro- 
posed. The Service Bulletin will be copyrighted to pro- 
tect the service of our subscribers.’’ 


Advertising Yellow Pine. 


Mr. Rhodes then led up to the matter of advertising 
and introduced Henry Schott, of Kansas City, who has 
been retained by the association as advertising manager. 
Mr. Schott declared that the primary essential in adver- 
tising yellow pine is faith in yellow pine by the men 
who manufacture it, and urged manufacturers to enthuse 
themselves, their salesmen, their dealers and in conse- 
quence, the consumer, over its merits and the wide range 
of legitimate uses in which yellow pine is superior. He 
then outlined the first steps in the proposed advertising 
campaign of the association and said that the first two 
subjects to be treated will be silos and wood block pav- 
ing. ‘‘All advertising which we do,’’ said Mr. Schott, 
‘*will lean backward, so to speak, so as not to overstate 
our ease, for we have enough real evidence and facts 
to make a strong plea for yellow pine. We want actual 
photographs that will show examples of long and valu- 
able service by yellow pine and we want all subscribers 
to help in furnishing this matter.’’ 

As evidence of a conclusive nature regarding the supe- 
riority of yellow pine as paving block material Mr. 
Schott introduced two examples of expert opinion on 
the subject, one of which was a recent letter from the 
City Engineer’s office at Kansas City, Mo., in answer to 
an inquiry regarding the worth of wood block paving. 
The letter, dated February 8, said in part: 

Kansas City is having very satisfactory success with 
ereosoted yellow pine wood block pavement, some of which 
has been down as long as eight years. It is being recom- 
mended for all heavy traffic, down town retail business 
streets, bridge paving and car line streets, through residence 
or semi-business districts where durabilfty under severe 
conditions, noiselessness, low tractive resistance and sani- 
tary conditions, together with a reasonable cost, have to be 
considered. When carefully treated and laid, it proves 
more nearly an ideal pavement for that class of streets than 
any other. 

The Kansas City specifications call for yellow pine timber 
exclusively because past experience has proved it can be 
easily and thoroughly treated and that it possesses great 
durability, other woods being yet in the experimental stage. 

Mr. Schott also cited that the Kansas City Terminal 
Company, consisting of fourteen railroads entering the 
new Union Station, had, after a six months’ investigation 
by an expert engineer who considered every known paving 
material, decided unequivocally upon creosoted pine 
blocks. The specifications of the terminal company, which 
built many new viaducts, roadways and street intersec- 
tions in connection with the new station, stipulate yel- 
low pine blocks for all surface areas. 

He also gave as additional available advertising mate- 
rial Government and State reports as to the superiority 
of yellow pine blocks and at the conclusion of his re- 
marks it was evident that his audience had caught some 
of Mr. Schott’s enthusiasm. 

As a slight variation from the usual lumber meeting 
program, Frank G. Wisner, who has charge of the experi- 


mental farm work being conducted by the Eastn 
Gardiner interests at Laurel, was called on by Chair: y 
Gardiner and after a few words regarding the objects 5f 
his company in farm education of the native populat 
he called on H. E. Blakeslee, Commissioner of Agri |. 
ture for Mississippi, who spoke in an interesting 1 
highly entertaining manner regarding the recently 
augurated ‘‘Grown in Mississippi’? movement. 


ty 


Conditions in Foreign Markets. 


n 


The meeting was concluded by an informal discuss 
of the market, in which remarks by Mr. Gardiner on | 
ber conditions abroad, as he had found them on a vi-'t 
to England during January, received close attenti 
On this trip he met several of his company’s Europe: 
agents and his observations in substance were: Tht 
a good deal of lumber is being consumed in Italy a:.| 
that half of such as is being imported by that count 
is arriving in sailing vessels; that a great deal of lu 
ber is being used in southern France in construction 
war material, while little is going into the country; tht 
there is a brisk demand for lumber in Spain, with less 
being imported than is required; that in Holland ther 
is a liberal consumption, with little going in, and that 
in this territory there will be a big demand for sawn 
timbers at the close of the war. 

In .Belgium, the Germans are using every available 
piece of lumber for the construction of war equipment 
and other military purposes and some of the largest 
stocks have been burned up so that a strong demand for 
yellow pine is sure to develop in that area at the close of 
hostilities. The United Kingdom has diverted many 
cargoes destined to other ports, to Liverpool and other 
English ports, where they have been auctioned. That 
country, said Mr. Gardiner, was very busy and large 
quantities of lumber were being consumed, resulting in 
rapid reduction of stocks, so that what was going into 
the country by steamers and sailing vessels was insuf 
ficient to maintain the usual reserve stocks. Russian 
mills are idle, so that no lumber whatever is coming out 
of that country, and all over England there is a stiff 
demand for American lumber of all kinds, with yellow 
pine the most sought for. According to Mr. Gardiner, 
English buyers will pay any price for stock sold on 
ce. i. f. quotations, 

Before adjourning the session an invitation was ex 
tended to those manufacturers who had not already sub- 
scribed to the new association service to do so, and sev- 
eral stepped forward to sign contracts. 
meeting, the Laurel lumbermen entertained their visitors 
with an automobile ride about the city and surrounding 
country. Several cars took their passengers to the East 
man-Gardiner experimental farm lying south of town 
about two miles, where Mr. Wisner gave some highly 
interesting information on land development. 

Those present at the meeting were: 





A. K. McInnes, Hattiesburg, Miss.; W. E. Guild, Wiggins, 
Miss. ; B. F. Toomer, New Orleans, La. ; C. E. Klumb, Wiggins, 
M ; R. W. Hinton, Lumberton, Miss.: John Hand, Purvis, 
; S. E. Moreton, Bude, Miss.; W. R. Rouse, Sanford, 
.; J. R. Buckwalter, Union, Miss. : G. F. Boyce, Scranton, 

H. N. Rogers, Laurel, Miss.: W. J. Haynen, Hatties 
burg, Miss.; S. B. Bissell, Laurel, Miss.; John L. Kaul, 
Birmingham, Ala.; F. J. Black, Laurel, Miss.; P. M. Ikeler, 
Moselle, Miss. : George F. Wood, Bethlehem, Pa.; P. 8S. Gardi- 
ner, Laurel, Miss.; Frank G. Wisner, Laurel, Miss.; R. H. 
Brooks, New Orleans; James A. Kirby, New Orleans; R. A. 
McLaughlan, New Orleans; A. J. Carroll, Hattiesburg, Miss. ; 
Kk. T. Williams, Laurel, Miss.: R. C. Schultz, Laurel, Miss.: 
W. J. Yost, Montgomery, Ala.; L. L. Major, Epley, Miss. ; 
I. A. Rogers, Laurel, Miss. ; C. C. Arnett, Hattiesburg, Miss. : 
«,. P. Mansfield, Richton, Miss. ; Charles Green, Laurel, Miss. ; 
J. M. Anderson, Richton, Miss.; C. A. Remaklus, Richton, 
Miss.; H. H. Cust, R. M. Cust, Arbo, Miss.; F. J. Stevens, 
I). B. Fox, Laurel, Miss.;: John E. Rhodes, New Orleans; 
Henry Schott, Kansas City, Mo.: Guy Fordham, Quitman, 
Miss.; W. C. Cosby, Hattiesburg, Miss. 











SOUTHERN PINE DIRECTORS TO MEET. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 23.—A meeting of the board 
of directors of the Southern Pine Association will be 
held in Memphis Friday. At that time matters left 
unfinished at the New Orleans meeting late in Decem- 
ber will be completed. Charles S. Keith, of Kansas 
City, Mo., president of the association, and J. E. Rhodes, 
secretary-manager, with the various directors will con- 
stitute the attendance. 





SOUTHERN HARDWOOD TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION. 
MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 23.—J. H. Townshend, gen- 
eral manager of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Asso- 
ciation, at the regular meeting of the board of managers 
a few days ago was authorized to file a complaint with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission against present 
rates on hardwood lumber from southern producing 
yoints to Texas common points. A reason for complain- 
ing against these rates is that hardwood lumber ship- 
ments from Memphis to Texas common points take a 
rate of 27 cents per hundred, whereas rates from east 
Texas points to Memphis are only 14 to 16 cents. 

Complaint wiil also be filed against rates on hard- 
wood lumker shipments from southern producing points 
to Sioux City, Iowa. 

George C. Ehemann, of George C. Ehemann & Co., 
wholesale dealers in hardwood lumber, was elected a 
member of the association at this meeting. ; 

Printed reports of the annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation will be issued from the press within the next 
few days. 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE ASSOCIATIONS. 





Ne. Englanders Hold an Annual Meeting—Getting Ready for the Big Texas Meeting— 
Kentuckians Plan to Increase Their Ranks. 





Ma 2—Northern Forest Protective Association, City Hall, 
° rquette, Mich. Annual meeting. 

Ma! 4—Northwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’'s Associa- 
ae Sioux City, Iowa. Annual meeting. 

Mar 10, 11—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply 


lers’ Association, Chancellor Hotel, Parkersburg, W. 
Annual meeting. 





Ma! 25—-North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, Va. 

i ual meeting. 

,pri |S-15—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Houston, Tex. 

. 1ual meeting. 

June 10, 11—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Chi- 
», Ill. Annual meeting. 

Octk 20—American Forestry Association, Panama-Pacific 
ernational Exposition, San Francisco, Cal. Special 
ting 

NSW ENGLAND YELLOW PINE DEALERS’ 
ANNUAL. 


Bo-vox, Mass., Feb. 23—Revision of the grading 
rules was the principal subject considered today at the 
fourt!: annual meeting of the New England Yellow Pine 
Dealers’ Association, held 
at the Exchange Club. 

Frank Huckins, of the P. 
8S. Huckins Company, Bos- 
ton, was reélected presi- 
dent, and James A. Potter, 
of James A. Potter & Co., 
Providence, was _ reélected 
secretary and treasurer. 

it was decided to use 
every effort for a revision 
of the 1905 grading rules 
of the yellow pine men’s 
association. An attempt 
will be made to arrange a 
meeting of delegates from 
the seven associations that 
agreed on the present rules 
to draw up new rules which 
will not affect prices of 
thortleaf, loblolly, ‘‘com- 
mercial lengleaf’’ ete., but 
will make it possible for 
a wholesaler to know that 
when he sells real longleaf 
yellow pine his customer 
will get that grade from 
the mill, and to obtain the 
prices for real longleaf 
that that excellent wood is 
actually worth. 

Retlected) President. It was brought out that 
when a broker sold 2,000,000 
feet of ‘*longleaf’’ yellow pine to the Boston port 
directors for use on the Commonwealth Pier recently, 
shortleaf was delivered by the mill. The port directors 
called in the State inspector of lumber and after an 
examination this official said the lumber was not short- 
leaf, but ‘‘commercial longleaf,’’ and the State had to 
accept the lumber, although it is not satisfactory and 
will quickly have to be replaced. When some of the 
yellow pine wholesalers interviewed the inspector on his 
de ‘ision he said that under the 1905 grading rules he 
had to declare this lot of unsatisfactory lumber to be 
‘‘commercial longleaf’’ although he knew it to be 
shortleaf as a matter of practica] fact. 

Mr. Hueckins said that in the last three or four years 
jeople had been badly stuck through such transactions 
as this, with the result that the lumber business was 
injured. And also it was now impossible to get the 
prices for real longleaf that this sort of lumber is ac- 
tually worth. It was declared that the New York as- 
sociation of yellow pine men will not agree to a re- 
vision of the rules. 

The seven firms holding membership in the New Eng- 
land Yellow Pine Dealers’ Association were represented 
at the annual meeting today. They are the P. 8S. 
Huckins Company, Boston, represented by Frank Huce- 
kins; James A. Potter & Co., Providence, represented 
by James A. Potter; Richardson, Dana & Co., Portland, 
Me., represented by John W. Dana; Deering, Winslow 
Company, Portland, Me., represented by Howard Win- 
slow; H. F. & A. J. Dawley, Norwich, Conn., repre- 
sented by H. F. Dawley and his son; George McQues- 
ten Company, Boston, represented by Henry B. Fiske, 
and Cook, Borden Company, Fall River, Mass., repre- 
sented by Mr. Hartley. 


I eS 


FRANK THUCKINS, BOs 
TON; 





PREPARING FOR TEXAS CONCATENATION. 

llouston, Tex., Feb. 22.—Harry G. Dean, Vicegerent 
Snark, will call a meeting of the members of that order 
residing in Houston, probably the first week in March, 
to diseuss definite plans for the entertainment of visit- 
ine Hoo-Hoo during the April convention of the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Texas. 

The coneatenation will be held in the rooms of the 
Houston Lumbermen’s Club in the Bender Hotel, and 
vill be a gorgeous affair, with fun and frolic uppermost 
in the minds of everyone. Mr. Dean is busy working 
out the details of the various matters connected with 
the econeatenation and other features. 





TALKS ON BETTER BUILDING CONDITIONS. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 22.—Ben 8S. Nesbaum, field 
c ‘mmissioner of the National Association of Builders’ 
lschanges, addressed a special meeting of the Birming- 
hsm Builders’ Exchange at its rooms in the Chamber 
ot Commerce Building last night. He spoke in the 








interest of the nation-wide campaign for better building 
conditions that is being conducted by the association. 
He gave particular attention to the uniform contract 
regulation which has been approved by a joint committee 
of the Builders’ Exchange and the American Institute 
of Architects and which will come up for action at the 
next meetings of these bodies. Steps were taken at the 
meeting last night looking to the immediate incorpora- 
tion of the exchange. 





PLANS MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 23.—An active membership 
campaign is planned by the Louisville Hardwood Club, 
which is keeping its work and interest up to normal, in 
spite of generally quiet conditions in the trade. One 
of the most recent acquisitions was the Wood Mosaic 
Company, which operates in Louisville and New Al- 
bany, Ind., and manufactures lumber, veneers and floor- 
ing. Other important concerns have indicated a desire 
to become members of the club and it is expected that a 
considerable expansion will take place in the near future. 
John Churchill, president of the Churchill-Milton Lum- 
ber Company, is chairman of the membership committee. 
The meetings of jate have been somewhat out of the 
ordinary, a special effort having been made fo get men 
of prominence in other lines to attend and indicate con- 
ditions in their fields. Bankers, railroad men, fire under- 
writers ete. will be invited. 





SOUTHERN RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


[Special Telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

MEMPHIS,.TENN., Feb. 25.—The fifth annual conven- 
tion of the Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion opened here this afternoon with President H. C. 
Canaday, of Mayfield, Ky., in the chair. After an in- 
vocation by Rev. Ben Cox, of Memphis, R. E. Mont- 
gomery, of Memphis, welcomed the visitors on behalf of 
the Memphis lumbermen, and J. M. Tuther, secretary 
of the Business Men’s Club, extended to the visitors a 
hearty welcome on behalf of that organization. Mr. 
Tuther said that the Business Men’s Club had 150 lum- 
bermen among its members and that two of its presi- 
dents have been lumbermen. President Canaday re- 
sponded to the addresses of welcome in behalf of the as- 
sociation and then read his annual address, giving a re- 
view of the business for the year. He said: 

Scarcely had we survived the court investigations when we 
found ourselves scorched by the drouth, pierced and sapped by 
the boll weevil and finally stampeded by the war whoop. Not- 
withstanding these yzreat calamities, we are still living and 
progressing. 

President Canaday complimented Secretary Smith on 
the excellent service rendered by him to the association 
during the last year. He warmly endorsed the commu- 
nity development movement and had a good word for 
the building and loan associations. 

Secretary V. R. Smith, of Memphis, presented a brief 
report showing, among other things, that the receipts of 
the association during the year were the largest in its 
history. 

Charles C. Gilbert, of Nashville, Tenn., secretary of 
the Tennessee Manufacturers’ Association, /diseussed 
workmen’s compensation laws and violently opposed the 
law now pending before the Tennessee legislature. He 
cited many cases in other States where the law had 
worked an injustice to the employer. 

President Canaday appointed the following com- 
mittees: 

Nominations—R. E. Montgomery, Memphis, Tenn.; T. L. 
Garrett, Corinth, Miss.: J. N. Fite, Jackson, Tenn. 

Resolutions—W. C, Hickman, Jackson, Tenn. : H. H. Thread- 
gill, Lexington, Tenn. ; F. G. Holmes, Trenton, Tenn. 

Audit—O. R. Beard, Sharon, Tenn.; M. M. Elledge, Corinth, 
Miss. ; Mallory Davis, Memphis, Tenn. 

Membership—W. K. Hall, Fulton, Ky.; W. T. Ingram, Tren- 
ton, Tenn.; M. S. Scott, Dyersburg, Tenn.: J. W. Henry, Clin- 
ton, Ky.; L. A. Graeber, Union City, Tenn.; P. A. Gates, 
Memphis, Tenn. ; J. A. Vowell, Martin, Tenn. 

By request of the association, Douglas Malloch, of 
Chicago, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, discussed com- 
munity development. He referred to the decorations of 
the room and said that, while they were very beautiful 
a closer examination would show that they were all 
leaves and no fruit. The speaker expressed the fear 
that much convention oratory was of the same kind. 
It is what the retailer does after he gets home, rather 
than what he says at the convention, that counts, said 
the speaker. 

Secretary V. R. Smith, former President W. K. Hall, 
of Fulton, Ky.; P. A. Gates, of Memphis, Tenn.; 
President Canaday, and others, discussed community de- 
velopment, the ‘‘buy at home’’ movement and work- 
men’s compensation. Mr. Gates read a petition to the 
Tennessee legislature protesting against the passage of 
the proposed workmen’s compensation law and invited 
the signatures of those present. 

The wholesalers and manufacturers of Memphis and 
others with representatives in this territory were hosts 
tonight at an elegant banquet at the Hotel Chisca, 
which was followed by a Hoo-Hoo concatenation. 





THE Cost of mine props in England runs as high as 36 
cents whereas the maximum in West Virginia coal opera- 
tions is approximately 6 cents. 











» Practical « 


TIMBER 
Knowledge 


gained from years of suc- 
cessful management of our 
own properties and the pro- 
fitable marketing of woods g 
of nearly every species 
known in the United States, 
Canada, Mexico and South 
America gives our examin- 
ations value greatly in ex- 
cess of any mere theoretical 
report. 

Our organization is equipped to 
handle every phase of lumber op- 
erations — cruising, topographical 
maps, reportson dam construction 
and river improvements for log- 
ging, surveys and estimates of cost 
for logging railroads, inspection 
of properties with the view of im- 
proving defective systems in log- 
ging, milling and the marketing 
of your products. 

The largest financial houses in 
the country recognize our reports 
and where property justifies 


We Can Negotiate Bond 
Issues of $50,000 and up. 


Our little booklet “‘Essential Facts About Timber Hold- 
ings’’ recites briefly the service we have perfected during 
our half a century of experience in handling timber, manu- 
facturing lumber and exporting, and presents the names of 
a number of concerns whom we have served, in addition to 
foreign references. We’ll send it to you on request if you 
are interested. 














L. E. Campbell Lumber Co. 
2234 Dime Bank Bldg. 
DETROIT, MICH, U.S. A. 

















TIMBERLAND 
REPORTS! 


of any kind— 
in any region— 7 
at any time— 

at reasonable prices. 


CRUISES —SURVEYS — MAPPING 


We invite correspondence. 


MUNSON-WHITAKER CO. 
CONSULTING FOREST ENGINEERS 


NEW YORK, 470 Fourth Ave. CHICAGO, 983 Cont. & Comm. Bank Bldg. 
BOSTON, 622 Tremont Bldg. PITTSBURGH, 900 Arrott Bidg. 






































£ JASPER LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. - 
Lemieux Brothers & Co. 


TIMBER ESTIMATORS 
LS Phone Masa 2479” NEW ORLEANS | 














JAMES W. SEWALL 


Timber Estimates, Top hic and Boundary Surveys, 
Planting, Logging Maps, Portable Mill Operations, 
Technical Training. Thoroughness. Experience. ‘ 


143 Centre St. OLD TOWN, MAINE. 


























VEST POCKET READY RECKONER 


pages of tables showing contents of any number of 
ine of dimension lumber 1x8—10, to 12x20—40, weights 
of lumber, shingles, lath, different log. scales‘etc. Twenty-five 
cents a copy AMERICAN LUMRERMAN Chicago 
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We Are Buyers 
Of Surplus Stocks 
From Producing Mills 


and are ready to advance you 80% of 
purchase price on receipt of B. L. for 
every car we buy. Why not let us es- 
tablish a dependable outlet for you 
and cut down your selling ccst? We 
handle Standard Grades only of 


White Pine, Yellow Pine, Hem- 
lock, Hardwoods, Cedar, Cypress, 
Etc. Shingles, Lath and Posts. 


Send us your lists. 


The Dickleman Mfg. & Lumber Co. 


TABLISHED i ’ 
ESTABLIS FOREST, OHIO —_—_Cavital $250,000 
















Lamber Company, Inc. 
== Albany, Georgia. 


Manufacturers of 


Yellow Pine and Cypress 


High Class Uniform Dressed Stock 
in Straight or Mixed Cars 
SALES AGENTS FOR 


EAST COAST LUMBER CO., 
WEST & REAVES LBR. MILLS, 


Watertown, Fla. 


Inverness, Fla. 
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White Pine 


Graves, Manbert, 
George & Company 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 


PAINE 
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The Transfer Lumber & Shingle Co. fi otis 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N, Y. east 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES AND BEVEL SIDING 


TRANSFER BRAND Extra Clears 
100% clear,90% vertical grain plump 5 to 2"(10" bunches)No Sap, parallel edges 















TOLEDO 

















The Collier-Barnett Co. 


WHOLESALE-MANUFACTURERS 
HIGH GRADE 
Sash, Doors and all kinds of Millwork 
Plate, Art and Window Glass. 


We want your orders 
Car Lots or Less. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 














THE FRANK SPANGLER CO. 
Colonial Porch Columns 


Cypress = goad 
eo nlanaae and Lumber Chestnut 


Can ship in mixed cars. 





Mills in 


lL ’> gaisiana and Virginia. TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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Congress and Legislation 


News from Washington and Other Capitals 
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THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION. 


Personnel of New Body Named by Presid 
Opposition to One Appointee. 


t—P. shi 





[By ODELL.] 

WasuHineton, D. C., Feb. 23.—President Wilson has 
sent to the Senate his nominations for the Federal Trade 
Commission. There was only one surprise in the list. 
The name of George Rublee, of Cornish, N. H., was sub- 
stituted at the last moment, it is understood for that 
of George L. Record, of New Jersey. The President’s 
nominees are: 

Joseph E. Davies, of Wisconsin, now commissioner of corpo- 
rations. 

_Edward N. Hurley,’of Illinois, president of the Illinois Man- 
ufacturers’ Association. 

William J. Harris, Georgia, director of the census. 

William H. Parry, Seattle, Wash., editor of the Post-Intelli- 
gencer, and treasurer of the Chamber of Commerce of that city. 

George Rublee, New Hampshire, lawyer, and formerly mem- 
ber of the committee on trust legislation of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 

The law requires that not more than three members 
of the commission shall belong to the same political 
party. Messrs. Davies, Hurley and Harris are Demo- 
erats. Messrs. Parry and Rublee are classed as Pro- 
gressives. Regular Republicans received no recognition 
by the President in his nominations for the commis- 
sion. This fact has aroused considerable jealousy among 
old line Republican senators, some of whom voted for 
the law creating the commission, and they are threat- 
ening to make trouble over the confirmation of the 
nominees. The opposition of the Republicans seems to 
be centered on Rublee and there is talk of contesting 
his nomination on the ground that he allied himself 
with the Democratic party in New Hampshire last fall 
when he supported the Democratic candidate for United 
States senator over the Progressive and Republican can- 
didates. If it can be proved that Rublee is a Democrat 
opposition to his confirmation will be based on the 
ground that the President has violated the law and 
has named four members of the Democratic party. 
There is some talk, too, of opposition to Hurley by 
progressive Democrats and Republicans, but their rea- 
sons seem to be more personal than anything else. 

Joseph E. Davies, of Madison, Wis., was born at 
Watertown, Wis., November, 1876. He received degrees 
of A.B. and L.L.D. at the University of Wisconsin 
and was elected prosecuting attorney of Jefferson county, 
Wis., in 1902. He has been a frequent contributor to 
various law journals and was engaged in the practice 
of law until 1913, when the President appointed him 
Commissioner of Corporations. He has been for several 
years secretary of the Democratic. National Committee, 
but has advised his friends that as soon as he is con- 
firmed as a member of the trade commission he will 
resign that office. 

Edward N. Hurley, of Illingjs, was born at Gales- 
burg, Ill., July, 1864, and was educated in the public 
schools. He was an engineer of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy Railroad up to 1888, when he became 
traveling salesman and later manager of the United 
Metallic Packing Company. He originated and devel- 
oped the pneumatic tool industry in the United States 
and Europe and was organizer, president and treasurer 
of the Standard Pneumatic Tool Company of Chicago. 
He sold his interest in that company and for six years 
devoted himself to farming and stock raising at Wheaton, 
Ill. In November, 1913, he was appointed by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce as special trade commissioner to 
Latin America. He is president of the Illinois Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 

William J. Harris, of Georgia, was born in Cedar- 
town, Ga., in February, 1868. He received the degree 
of A.B. from the University of Georgia in 1890. He 
then engaged in the general insurance business and 
was organizer and president of the Georgia Fire In- 
surance Company of Atlanta, in 1907, and also president 
of the Farmers’ and Merchants’ Bank of Cedartown. 
He has been director of the census since July, 1913. 

William H. Parry, treasurer of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Seattle, is 50 years old. He was educated at 
Columbia University, and later engaged in newspaper 
work, becoming editor of the Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 
He was manager of the shipbuilding plant that built 
the battleship Nebraska. He is chairman of the finance 
committee which financed the Alaska-Yukon Exposition, 
and was treasurer of the city of Seattle. 


George Rublee was born at Madison, Wis., in 1868. 
He was educated at Groton School, Mass., and at Har- 
vard College, graduating from Harvard Law School in 
1895. He was instructor at Harvard Law School until 
1897, after which he entered the practice of law in 
Chicago as a member of the firm of Rublee & Burling. 
From 1898 to 1905 he was associated in the practice of 
law with Victor Morawitz in New York. He assisted 
Louis Brandeis in the preparation of the case against 
the railroads in the 5 percent case and has been inter- 
ested in the construction of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion act. He became a resident of Cornish, N. H., in 
1905, and studied history and government in Paris, at 
L’Ecole Libre des Sciences Politique. From 1910 to 
1913 he was a member of the law firm of Spooner & 
Cotton in New York, but retired from the firm in the 


an 
latter year. During the last year he has been mem. 
ber of the special committee on trust legisl: on of 


the Chamber of Commerce of the United Stat. At 





present he is counsel for the Alaska Engineeri: (Com. 
mission. 

FIGHT ON THE SHIP BILL END} ). 
There Will Be No Extra Session and Congre . Will 
Pass Appropriation Bills. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 23.—The fight o the 
Administration ship purchase bill came to a sudi 1 end 
last week and at the close of hostilities all thou ‘lt of 
an extra session of Congress vanished. In fac’. it js 
currently reported that the two were linked ether 
and the President is generally credited with \uaving 
dropped the fight to get the ship purchase bill assed 
only because of the strong opposition by his fric ids in 
Congress to the extra session. That he was wo. over 
to the side of the politicians who believed that ai extra 
session would have been a bad thing for the Demvcratie 
party and would have lessened its chances of siccegs 


in the elections of 1916, is generally conceded. 
However that may be, the fact is that the Senaie and 


House are pushing through the general supply measures 
at top speed so that the necessary business of Congress 


will be finished by March 4, and the only excuse the 
President will then have for calling an extraordinary 
session will be to secure the enactment of legislation 
of a general nature which he advocated at the beginning 
of the present session, but which the Senate has not con- 


sidered. No one here seems to believe that the President 
dropped the ship purchase bill because of the very wide- 
spread opposition to it throughout the country, although 


that opposition manifested itself in many ways. ‘There 
is no doubt, however, that the dropping of the bill was 
a relief to many of the Senators who were supporting 
the bill because the President wished it passed and 
who were much pleased when it was displaced from the 
ealendar. The bill has gone to conference, the House 
having passed the Weeks bill, providing for augiliary 
ships for the navy which could be used as merchant 
ships when not needed for naval purposes, and attach- 
ing to that the Administration ship purchase bill. The 
Weeks bill was passed by the Senate many months ago, 
and it had been expected that it would be killed in ‘the 
House. There is a special rule that the conference com 
mittee shall report a bill on February 27, but as that 
will leave only three legislative days for its consideration, 
and the Republicans are still bitterly opposed to allow- 
ing any ship purchase bill to be passed, there is not 
much chance that it will get through in that short time, 
especially as the closing days of Congress are always 
crowded with conference reports on appropriation bills 
and other business of a pressing nature. 

- With the abandonment of all plans for an extra ses 
sion, there is of course no chance that any more general 
legislation will be enacted. It may be that the seamen’s 
bill, which is now reported by the conference committee 
in much the same shape that it passed the Senate, namely 
in the form of the La Follette bill, will be passed, but 
the bills fixing the conditions on which permits to erect 
dams in navigable streams and on Federal reservations, 
the Philippines government bill, and the bill for leasing 
mineral lands can not possibly be considered, and the 
hope of the Administration for getting the Adamson bill 
amending the commodities clause of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act passed is now futile. These matters will have 
to go over until another session and as the personne! of 
the next House will be quite different from the present 
House, it is impossible to predict what sort of legislation 
will be taken up and what will be passed next winter. 





GERMAN EXPORTS TO AMERICA. 
Hold Their Own Despite War, While Great Britain and 


France Lose Heavily. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 23.—In spite of the war and 
the efforts of Great Britain and her allies to starve out 
Germany and to close her ports to the commerce of the 
world, the report of the Collector of Customs for New 
York shows that Germany is holding her own in the 
matter of exports to this country, and Austria-Hungary 
is increasing her exports, while Great Britain and France 
are losing heavily. 

The loss in German export trade with New York for 
January, as compared with the same month of the previ- 
ous year, was only $456,447, in a total trade of $10,07\,- 
016, as against a loss by France of $6,144,114, the trade 
declining to $4,460,172 for the month. Imports from 
Germany were over $2,000,000 greater than those from 
England. Austria-Hungary appeared on the import 
sheet to the amount of $1,229,348, against $1,189,128 in 
January, 1914. 

The total imports at the port of New York for last 
January amounted to $71,107,788, which is a reduction 
of $11,564,352 from January, 1914, and the imports 
from Europe were $34,688,133, against $50,642,888 for 
the same month of the previous year. Imports from 


England were $7,794,492, against $12,172,457 for Jam 
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ary, (14. Imports from South America showed a de- 
cide’ gain, being $18,103,087, against $13,377,808 for 
the < ue month last year. 

To | exports from New York for the month were 
$100. 15,238, of which the United Kingdom and France 
took pproximately $53,000,000. All told, four-fifths of 
the « ports went to the countries of Europe. The ex- 
port. were $30,000,000 heavier than in January, 1914. 
Gern ay appears on the list of takers with $2,307,699, 


as npared with $8,798,681 in January last year. 


Aust .-Hungary does not appear to have received any- 
thiny and Belgium got $1,003,772." England took $29,- 
707,. », and the entire United Kingdom took $34,085,- 
097, against $17,471,318 in January, 1914. France 
took 18,905,925, as compared with $5,182,998 in 1914. 
The xt largest taker of goods from this port was Italy 
with 8,447,893. Other European nations in the order 
of vo .me taken were Netherlands, $4,992,392; Denmark, 


$3.42 022; Sweden, $3,132,282; Greece, $2,239,758. 
2. -ia in Asia took imports from the port of New 


York ‘mounting to $1,736,610 last month against $36,515 
4 ye: ago, while Russia in Europe took only $40,827 
agai’ 1 $1,689,254 a year ago. Exports to South Amer- 
ican W re $5,506,164, against $7,011,708 in January, 1914. 

Tl total exports for January from all the ports 
in tie United States amounted to $267,801,370, com- 
pare with $204,066,603 in January a year ago, and 
3997. 32°930 for January, 1913. Imports for the month 
total | $122,265,267, compared with $154,742,923 last 
year ind $163,063,438 in January, 1913. Comparing the 
moni ’s trade with the low points touched in August 
last year, imports have decreased $7,502,623, or 5.8 
percnt, and exports have increased $157,433,876, or 
142.6 percent. The excess of exports over imports for 


the month was $145,536,103, or practically three times 
that of January last year and more than double that of 
January, 1913. In the six months since last August the 
monthly trade balance has shifted from an excess of 
$19,100,396 on the import side to an excess of $145,536,- 
103 on the export side, exceeding that shown by any 


previous month in the country’s history. 





“ACCEPTANCE” RATES REDUCED. 


Federal Reserve Board Makes New Ruling That Will 


Lower Discount Rates. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 23.—The usefulness of the 
Federal Reserve banks for the accommodation of general 
business it is believed will be greatly increased by the 
recent order of the Federal Reserve Board approving 
the rates of 2 and 4 percent for dealings in acceptances 
by the banks at New York, Boston, Chicago and Minne- 
apolis. These rates establish a differential in favor of 
acceptances and opposed to ‘‘commercial paper.’’ The 
rates approved apply to the rediscount of acceptances 
as well as to their purchase in the open market and the 
maximum is as low as the minimum rate for discounting 
‘‘eommercial paper.’’ 

Officials of the Federal Reserve Board say that bank- 
ers have as a rule favored acceptances as opposed to the 
one name commercial paper that is current in the busi- 
ness of this country, because they represent in each case 
an actual exchange of specific goods that are payable at 
maturity, instead of having the proceeds used by the 
muker of the paper to suit his convenience. The mere 
fact that acceptances frequently pass out of the hands 
of the original ereditor and may be presented when due 
by entire strangers or by a bank remote from the 
maker’s town disabuses the mind of any notion that 
they need not be paid when due. 

When the Federal Reserve Board first addressed itself 
to the funetion of defining the kind of commercial paper 
that should be eligible for discount at the reserve banks, 
it called for the opinions of clearing houses. In response 
to these inquiries the opinion was generally expressed 
that the rate of discount for acceptance should be lower 
than the rate for single name paper, although it was 
the almost universal opinion that substitution of the 
acceptance for the commonly used note of hand could 
not be effected suddenly. Through gradual steps this 
has now been brought about by the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

The question of rates for acceptances was greatly 
brought to a head by the desire of the reserve banks 
to buy acceptances in the open market as a means of 
investing some part of their funds, a large part of 
which has been lying idle since the inauguration of 
tie system. Acceptances, of course, may be discontinued 
by member banks the same as other forms of commercial 
paper, but heretofore the lowest rate for any form, in- 
cluding acceptances, has been 4 percent. Now they may 
he discounted at any rate that may be agreed upon by 
the officers of the member bank and those of the reserve 
hank, from 4 percent down to 2 percent, while the mini- 
nium for single name paper continues at 4 percent. 

The Federal Reserve Board in its regulations concern- 
iig acceptances names conditions that will be required 

\ order for them to be eligible for discount. The re- 
cuirements are the same as those for the purchase of 

‘eeptances, except that when discounted they must also 
e endorsed by a member bank. As only member banks 
in discount anything at the reserve banks, any accept- 
nee discounted would naturally bear the endorsement of 
he member bank making the discount so that in effect 
here is practically no difference between discounting 
ny buying from a member bank and buying from some- 
‘ody else in the open market. 

The application of the same low rates for the dis- 
ount as for the purchase of acceptances would seem to 
e necessary if the facilities of the reserve banks are 
o be made effective as to this class of paper. Tu the 


1 





open market the preferential was established as soon as 
acceptances began to be issued. 

The establishment of the acceptance on a preferential 
basis is expected to result in a comparatively rapid 
change in the form of paper, as soon as the demand for 
credits becomes active, despite some protests against 
the change which were voiced by merchants who did not 
understand this new form of credit instrument. The 
strongest inducement to the change is the fact that by 
the use of acceptances cheaper credit may be had than 
by the old method. This country is practically alone in 
the use of single name paper and the use of acceptances 
is practically universal in Europe. 





INCREASE IN AMERICAN TONNAGE. 


Water-Borne Commerce Carried in Vessels of United 
States Registry Shows Gain. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 23.—During the period from 
July 1 to December 31 the proportion of American water- 
borne commerce which was carried in vessels of United 
States registry jumped to 14 percent, which is an in- 
crease of about 5 percent over the proportion for the 
entire fiscal year of 1914, ending June 30. In that same 
period the amount of commerce carried in British ships 
was 52.54 percent, or a falling off of less than 1 percent 
over the fiscal year of 1914, but the falling off in traffic 
carried in German ships was over 10 percent, being 
3.06 percent for the last six months as compared with 
13.79 percent for the preceding fiscal year. The in- 
formation as to the nationality of vessels carrying 
American commerce is contained in a letter addressed 
by Secretary of Commerce Redfield to Secretary of the 
Treasury McAdoo, which is as follows: 

Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of FeWruary 15 
requesting a statement regarding the proportion of our import 
and export trade that is carried by vessels under the American, 
the English, and other flags. In reply I take pleasure in 
appending the following memorandum, which shows the aggre- 
gate value of our water-borne commerce (imports and exports) 
in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914, and in the first half 
of the current fiscal year (July 1 to December 31, 1914), with 
the proportionate amount carried in vessels of the principal 
nations : 

Value of water-borne 









commerce. Percentage. 
Flag under which Fiscal year July-Dee. Jduly-Dee. 
carried. 1914. 1914. 1913-14. 1914, 

American ...... 368,360,000 $ 234,009,000 9.26 
British 2,023,340,000 872,581,000 53.45 
German 522,137,000 50,803,000 13.79 
French. .. 175,501,000 76,988,000 4.64 
Dutch .. 155,064,000 97,985,000 4.10 
Norwegian 132,028,000 100,209,000 3.49 
Japanese 80,963.000 44,053,000 2,14 
Italian 73,442,000 51,505,000 1,94 
Austrian 59,445,000 3,873,000 1.57 
Belgian .4....:. 47,966,000 7.791.000 1.27 
All others ‘ 147,223,000 120,964,000 4.35 

Totals ...... $3,785,469,000 $1,660,761,000 100.00 100.00 


A similar analysis for December, 1914, the latest month for 
which details are available, gives the following results: Total 
imports in vessels, $102,040,876, of which $16,771,000, or 16.4 
percent, came in American and $43,669,000, or 42.8 percent, in 
British vessels, the remainder being in vessels of other 
nationalities : total domestic exports in vessels, $221,.193,000. 
of which $20,350.000, or 9.2 percent, went in American and 
$128,112,000, or 57.9 percent, in British vessels, the remainder 
being in vessels of other nationalities . total water-borne com- 
merce, month of December, 1914, $323,234,000, of which $37.- 
121,000, or 11.5 percent, represented the value of that carried 
in American vessels and $171,781,000, or 53.1 percent, that 
carried in British vessels. From the foregoing it would appear 
that the current statements relative to the percentage of our 
trade carried in American vessels is substantially correct, but 
that the share aeeredited to English vessels is somewhat 
excessive. 


ISSUES A WARNING TO SHIPPERS. 


Advises Them to See That All Manifests Are Complete 
and Accurate. 








WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 23.—In order to guard 
against seizures of vessels and cargoes bound for neu- 
tral countries and to avoid delays in the searching of 
vessels by the naval authorities of belligerents, the 
Treasury Department has issued a warning to all ship- 
pers to take pains to see that their shipping manifests 
are accurate. The following bulletin has been issued 
on the subject: 


The attention of shippers of goods to neutral countries is 
called to the importance of having manifests complete and 
accurate. It is essential also to avoid mixing contraband 
goods in cargoes otherwise not contraband. It is alleged that 
some American manifests have omitted certain contraband 
goods, also that efforts have been made to conceal contraband 
articles or to alter their appearance so that they will be 
allowed to pass. 

A single case of this kind is enough to embarrass all Ameri- 
can commerce to neutral countries by throwing doubt on the 
correctness of our manifests and on the neutral nature of our 
eargoes, thus possibly involving delay through examining 
cargoes that otherwise would be avoided. 

The following facts give special point to the above: It 
appears that a shipper engaged space on the British ship 
Cretic, of the White Star Line, to sail February 16; for 
Genoa for a shipment of over 100 bales of cotton waste. The 
company required the shinner to make an affidavit as to the 
nature of his shipment. This was furnished, to the effect that 
the said goods were destined for Italy only and were not to be 
reéxported. Soon thereafter the goods were delivered to the 
ship. The White Star Line is taking special precautions with 
the freight offered to it and therefore subjected these bales to 
an X-Ray examination and opened some of them. It was by 
this means discovered that within the bales were slabs of raw 
rubber, which latter substance is contraband. The shipper, 
having apparently discovered that the actual contents of the 
bales had become known, sent a letter stopping shipment of 
them and instructing that they be held on the dock subject 
to his orders, returning also the affidavit which he had made 
as to the nature of the goods and their destination. 

The substantial facts have already appeared in the general 
press and are published here as a matter of snecial warning 
to shinpers not to mix contraband goods with others which are 
not of a contraband nature. Such a transaction not only and 
properly subjects the shipper to exposure and loss, but is the 
cause of a seMous burden to honorable American shippers. 
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The Hyde Park Lumber Co. | 
CINCINNATI, OHIO i 
Manufacturers of Kiln Dried ' 


Hardwood Trim 


We straighten our lumber and machine the 
stock perfectly, so you take no chances in 
placing orders with us. We solicit inquiries 
for your requirements in Oak, Gum, Poplar 


2255 — 


and Yellow Pine in siraight or mixed cars. 

















A New Year’s Resolution 


* Resolved that we will only use Oak 
that is soft in texture and even, 
white in color as manufactured 


—BY— 


The Mowbray & Robinson Co. 


THEIR OWN TIMBER 
THEIR OWN MILLS 
THEIR OWN ORGANIZATION 


‘Our FLOORING PLANT will be 


in operation about March Ist.”’ 











YARDS: Main Office : oe . 
Detroit, Mich. Quicksand, Ky. 
Roahastee. |} Z CINCINNATI, West — Ky. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Viper, Ky. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. OHIO. Hombre, Ky. 














The Hay Lumber Company 
St. Bernard, CINCINNATI, O. 
Poplar and Hardwoods 


Poplar Siding—Oak Flooring 


Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 





Ls 

















The Cherry Lumber Company | 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
The Largest Stock of Dry 
Cherry in United States. | 
8 gS 
é Ke 
The Prendergast Company 
P Cincinnati, Ohio 
Oak, Poplar, Ash, Chestnut, 
White and Yellow Pine. 
E>} & 
g 7 





Hardwood Lumber 


Also Yellow Pine For 
Agricultural Purposes. 


E. C. Bradley Lumber Co. 


Gerke Building, CINCINNATI, OHIO J 











Richey, Halsted & Quick,““onio™ 


HIGH QUALITY.BAND SAWN 


White and Red Oak, Chestnut 
Basswood and Yellow Poplar. 
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PITTSBURGH 








Special 
Inducement 


on ten cars 1x4 Long Leaf 
Yellow Pine B 


Edge Grain Flooring 


10 cars 1x4 C large percent 16’ 
Ask for delivered prices. 


Babcock Lumber Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 




















AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


— MANUFACTURERS — 


SILVER WHITE PINE NORTHERN SOFT 
s , CORK WHITE PINE 
Areal Cork Pine Substitute for 


: : also — 
Planing Mill and Pattern Work YELLOW PINE and 
IDAHO WHITE PINE HARDWOODS 


General Offices, PITTSBURGH, PA. 








North Carolina Pine 
WHITE PINE, POPLAR, HEMLOCK 
and SPRUCE, LATH and SHINGLES 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service. 


Willson Bros. Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 




















Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 





(7 >) 
FOREST LUMBER CO. 








SAW MILL 
Konnarock, Va. 








UNIVERSAL LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
z 


White. Pine, Yellow Pine, Hardwoeds in all Grades 
MILL CONNECTIONS 


A. ARMHEIM, PRes. Wwe. LICHTENSTUL, SEC'y & TREAS 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 
4, 
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Lumber Transportation 


Railroad News of Special Interest to Lumbermen 








ESTABLISHED RATE ON SAW LOGS. 


Commission Renders Important Decision Affecting 
Idaho Manufacturers—Other Matters Before 
Commerce Body. 





[By ODELL.] 

WasHineton, D. C., Feb. 23.—The Commission has 
rendered an opinion in the ease of the Boise Lumber 
Company against the Pacific & Idaho Northern Railway 
and others in which it is held that the rate of 9 cents 
per 100 pounds for the interstate transportation of saw 
logs from stations on the Pacific, Idaho & Northern 
in Idaho, to Boise, Ida., is unreasonable to the extent 
that it exceeds 7 cents, which the commission prescribes 
as the future rate. ‘ 

The commission also finds that if the nature or value 
of the commodity offered for transportation is such as 
to demand an unreasonably low rate, there is no lawful 
obligation on the carrier to meet this demand. Saw 
logs are a low grade commodity, the commission holds, 
the transportation of which for long distances may not 
always be logical or practicable, and in so far as con- 
cerns the administration of the law the carriers have 
discharged their duty in this respect when they have ac- 
corded reasonable and nondiscriminatory rates. 

The construction of a Government dam on the Boise 
river at Arrow Rock interfered with floating logs down 
the stream from the timber holdings of the Boise Lum- 
ber Company and it sought to get logs from points on 
the Pacific & Idaho Railway. The haul was 90 miles 
and the rate was 9 cents. 

Commissioner Clark, who wrote the opinion, says: 

The exhibits filed indicate a wide variation in the rates on 
saw logs maintained by carriers in different sections of the 
country for the several distances used, including the distances 
here involved. For illustration, using an estimated weight of 
8,000 pounds per 1,000 feet of logs, the distance rate of the 
Michigan Central Railroad for 145 miles and not over 160 
miles is 2.5 cents per 100 pounds, or $2 per 1,000 feet. This 
road also maintains a rate applicable between points in Mich- 
igan, 169.8 miles and not over 201.2 miles, of 6.87 cents per 
100 pounds, or $5.50 per 1,000 feet. The Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul road's rate for 170 miles is 3 cents per 100 pounds, 
or $2.40 per 1,000 feet, and that of the Minneapolis, St. Paul 
& Sault Ste. Marie is 3.7 cents per 100 pounds, or $2.96 per 
1,000 feet. The rate of the Grand Rapids & Indiana from 
Boyne Falls to Grand Rapids, Mich., 175 miles, is 5.5 cents per 
100 pounds, or $4.40 per 1,000 feet. In the South the South- 
ern Railway has rates on saw logs for 170 miles applying 
locally within different States of from 5.1 to 9.5 cents per 100 
pounds. For the same distance the Mobile & Ohio, the St. 
Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, and the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific maintain rates on logs of 8, 12, and 14 cents 
per 100 pounds, respectively. Different minimum weights 
apply in connection with these several single-line rates, and 
substantially all of the lower figures are conditioned upon sub- 
sequent outbound reshipment of mannfactured products, higher 
rates being named for other shipments. 

Defendants contend that the natural and logical place for 
the manufacture of lumber from timber along the Pacific & 
Idaho is at points on that line, and that it is impossible to 
make a rate low enough to enable the Boise mill to use these 
logs and at the same time to return to the carriers out-of- 
pocket costs. No attempt was made, however, to establish 
what these out-of-pocket costs are or to otherwise segregate 
the costs of the service. Complainant and interveners in its 
behalf insist that mills can not be satisfactorily and profitably 
operated on the line of the Pacific & Idaho and that their 
rights are encroached upon and the lumber industry injured 
by the maintenance of rates designed to hold logs to, and com- 
pel manufacture on, that line. The testimony includes data 
on climatic and wage conditions, banking facilities, and other 
matters not necessary to detail. 

It appears that the United States and the State of Idaho 
are the respective owners of 175,877,000 feet and 55.000,000 
feet of merchantable timber tributary to the Pacific & Idaho, 
which must move by rail; that this timber is subject to dete- 
rioration if allowed to longer stand: and that efforts 
to dispose of it have been unavailing, the controlling obstacle 
being the freight rate to Boise. Defendants contend that 
restrictions placed by the Government, remoteness from the 
line of the railroad, logging costs, and similar factors con- 
tribute to the difficulties of the United States and the State 
of Idaho. The development of these timber tracts is alleged 
to be of paramount importance. As was said, however, in 
Railroad Commissioners of Montana v. B., A. & P. Ry. Co., 
311. C. C., 641, “the national or public aspect of this matter 
is one of general governmental policy and not one which the 
law intrusts to this Commission to determine.” The necessity 
or desirability of developing great national or State forest 
reserves is not sufficient to establish that rates which do not 
permit of such development are necessarily unreasonable. 

t is not within the province of carriers to dictate where 
manufacturing shall or shall not be done, or by means of their 
rate adjustments or otherwise to select or control the markets 
where their shippers shall buy or sell. Every shipper is en- 
titled to a reasonable rate; but if the nature or value of a 
commodity offered for transportation is such as to demand an 
unreasonably low rate, there is no lawful obligation upon the 
carrier to meet this demand. 

Saw logs are a low grade commodity, the transportation of 
which for long distances may not always be logical or prac- 
ticable, and in so far as concerns the administration of the law 
the carrier has discharged its duty in this respect when it has 
accorded reasonable and nondiscriminatory rates. 

It is our conclusion that the rate of 9 cents was and for 
the future will be unreasonable, but we find no warrant for 
so low a rate as that prayed for. Having in mind the diffi- 
culties of operation, the haul over two roads with branch line 
and switching service, volume of traffic, comparatively light 
loads, and other conditions present, we hold that during the 
period within which the complainant's shipments moved the 
reasonable maximum rate for the transportation of saw logs 
from Pacific & Idaho stations, New Meadows to Woodland, 
inclusive, to Boise would have been 7 cents per 100 pounds, 
minimum weight 40,000 pounds, and that this rate shall apply 
as a maximum for the future. 









HEARS ‘‘SPOTTING’’ CHARGE PROTESTS. 


Bosto, Mass., Feb. 23.—More protests against the 
‘‘spotting’’ charges proposed by the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford railroad were heard today by Myron 


a 
A. Pattison, special examiner for the Interstate “om. 
merce Commission, now conducting hearings in this 


city. 

Testimony that in some instances the pro osed 
‘‘spotting’’ charge of $2 per car would net the ra: road 
company a handsome profit was given. It was brought 
out at the hearing last week that if the lumber : rds, 
industrial companies and similar private ente: 


ises 
should decide to do away with their miles of pr vate 
spur tracks rather than pay the tax, the railroad s\ stem 


would find itself unable to handle with its prosent 
freight terminal facilities more than 50 perce: 
perhaps 25 percent of its industrial business. 
Striking testimony was given today by William B, 
Libbey, traffic manager of the Plymouth Cordage ‘ ‘om- 
pany. He called the tariff discriminatory Ww that 
other industries operating under similar conditions were 
not made subjeet to these charges. He said his com- 
pany maintained seven miles of industrial trackage be- 
tween its mills, including sidings. He declared that if 
it was not for these sidings the New Haven would be 
unable to provide facilities for one-car shipments. 
The New England Industries Demurrage Committee, 
in which the lumber associations of this section are 
represented; the Boston Chamber of Commerce, and the 
National Industrial Traffic League are arousing large 
shippers to the importance of combatting the proposed 
‘*spotting’’ charges by bringing the facts before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in a systematic «and 
forceful manner. Luther M. Walter, counsel for the 
league, is here to handle the case for the shippers. 


or 





CAN NOT SEIZE CORRESPONDENCE. 


Supreme Court Renders Important Decisions Affect- 
ing Powers of Commerce Commission. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 24.—The United States Su 
preme Court has rendered two important decisions af- 
fecting the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion. The power of the commission to compel railroads 
to make reparation to shippers on account of discrim 
inatory rates is sustained. The court held that there 
are limits to the power of the commission to compel car: 
riers to proluce books and papers before it. 

In the case of Henry E. Meeker against the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad, the commission awarded Meeker dam 
ages to the amount of $116,000 because the railroad had 
hauled coal for one of his competitors at a lower rate 
than that charged him for similar service. The Supreme 
Court sustained the order of the commission. The 
ruling will affect many other claims growing out of ex 
cessive or discriminatory charges throughout the country 
which the railroads have refused to pay pending the deci 
sion of the highest court. 

It is believed by lawyers that the decision in the 
Meeker case will stop the practice that has grown to be 
quite common with some roads of discriminating in 
favor of one shipper or a group of shippers against 
their competitors. Such practices, in the light of this 
decision, will subject the railroads to the risk of paying 
heavy damages. The court adopted the theory of the 
Government attorneys that the commercial freedom of 
shippers depends upon the railroads being deprived of 
the power to refuse to deliver to or accept from un- 
friendly roads, carload shipments. It held that the 
provisions of the Hepburn act, declaring that the law 
should not be construed to give the use of terminal 
facilities of one road to another, must be considered 
in conjunction with the provision which authorized the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to establish through 
routes and joint rates for transportation. 

In the matter of the Government’s suit against the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad to compel the carrier 
to submit certain books and papers to the examiner of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, the court held that 
the law gives the commission the right only to examine 
accounts, records and memoranda, and that private cor- 
respondence and communications, with counsel partic 
ularly, are immune from seizure and investigation, being 
protected by the constitution. The examiners for the 
commission, who sought to obtain copies of letters and 
other communications from the office of the vice presi- 
dent of the Louisville & Nashville, were forcibly ejected 
from the room. The court sustained the action of the 
railroad officials. = 

The decision of the court was written by Mr. Justice 
Day, and was unanimously concurred in, with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Justice McReynolds, who as attorney 
general, instituted the proceedings, and who accordingly 
refrained from participating. In rendering the opinion 
Mr. Justice Day said: 

‘‘Of course this act, like other acts, may be read 
in the light of the purpose it was intended to subserve 
and the history of its origin.’? He went on to say that 
the act was intended to prohibit falsification of accounts 
and the wilful mutilation and destruction of records, 
and said further: : 


Reading these provisions of the act, there is nothing 
to suggest that they were intended to include correspond- 
ence relating to the business of railroads. In recommending 
the passage-of the act, the commission did not suggest 
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tht it was essential to its purposes to have an inspection 
o: the correspondence of railroads. 

vere is nothing from the beginning to the end of the 
«> ion referred to to indicate that Congress had in mind 
t! it was making provisions concerning correspondence 
ro. ived or sent by railroad companies. The primary object 
t » accomplished was to establish a uniform system of 
4 »unting and bookkeeping and provide for the inspection 
t) veof. If it is intended to permit the commission to au- 
t) ize examiners to seize all correspondence, of every 
pn ure, Congress would have used language adequate for 
t purpose. The desirability of protecting confidential 
c munications between attorney and clients as a matter 
ot publie policy is too well known, and has _ been too 
o: n recognized by text books and courts to need extended 
eo ment now. If such communications were required to be 
n » the subject of examination and publication such enact- 
mt would be a practical prohibition upon professional ad- 
yi and assistance. 


ENGAGES COUNSEL FOR FIGHT. 

MAHA, NEB., Feb. 23—The National Implement & 
y. icle Association has engaged Manager E. J. Me- 
y..n, of the Omaha Traffic Bureau, as counsel in the 
fict the association is to make at a hearing in Chicago, 
A; il 80, before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
ay inst the railroads on their proposed plan to abandon 
th stoppage-in-transit privilege on carloads of imple- 
meuts. All the largest implement dealers in the United 
Si tes are members of the National association as well 
as all the leading material men who manufacture ar- 
tiles used in the manufacture of implements. Among 
these are many lumber companies, particularly the 
hardwood manufacturing concerns. 








LUMBER SHIPPERS PRESENT PROTESTS. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 24.—St. Louis shippers of lum- 
ber Wednesday morning presented their objections to 
the Missouri Publie Service Commission, regarding the 
increase in freight rates from 2 to 3 cents per hundred 
on intrastate shipments. 

(he railroads have supplied the commission with data 
secking to prove their right to the increase and hearings 
are to be held in the large Missouri cities to obtain the 
shippers’ viewpoint. 

The St. Louis hearing began Tuesday and shippers of 
brick, cement, stone, agricultural implements, farm 
wagons, lumber and salt, were in the list on which an 
advance is asked. 

The lumbermen who testified, Earl Kaufman, traffic 
manager of the Thomas & Proetz Lumber Company; C. 
L. Harrison, of the Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber 
Company, Cape Girardeau, Mo.; Charles E,. Thomas, 
Thomas & Proetz Lumber Company, and president of 
the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis, and George 
Funck, of the Funck Lumber Company, showed by their 
testimony that the lumber business was in very bad 
shape and could not stand a rate advance; that hard- 
wood lumber. which would be most affected by the ad- 
vance, was found in small parcels and it was cut mostly 
by small mills, which were not in a position to get the 
same value out of it as the larger mills. For this rea- 
son an advance in rates would put them out of business. 

Mr. Kaufman occupied most of the time. He pre- 
sented some remarkable exhibits to the commission on 
hehalf of the lumbermen. His exhibits were explained 
by his oral testimony, and he made clear to the commis- 
sion his figures which he had prepared concerning the 
lumber industry and consumption in Missouri and the 
comparisons with other construction material and all 
freight rates, past, present and future and their rela- 
tion to the growth of the various materials. 

The hearing closed by presenting resolutions of the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange protesting an advance of the 
lumber rates and quotations from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission opinion in the W. H. Tift case, No. 
698, which recognize the lumber industry as well as the 
1ailroads have their difficulties. 


r 





TEXAS COMMISSION AMENDS RATE RULING. 
AusTIN, TEx., Feb. 22.—The Railroad Commission 
of Texas has issued the following order: 


It is ordered that commodity tariff No. 30-A, issued by this 
commission to apply on fence posts, logs, poles ete., as well 
is lumber ete., for manufacturing purposes, and effective 
March 1, 1890, be amended by adding to section 2 thereof the 
following provision : 

“Ruling—tThe rates provided in this section 2 of commodity 
tariff No. 30-A will not apply on or to shipments of lumber 
into the manufacturing point where such shipments of lumber 
moved out of milling point under an authorized milling-in- 
transit arrangement, i. e., where against outshipments of lum- 
her from milling point the manufacturers’ rates provided in 
this section may not, either at the time of the movement of 
the lumber or afterwards when the finished product is shipped 
out of manufacturing point, be applied to such shipments of 
lumber into the manufacturing point.” 





TRANSPORTATION TROUBLES OF MICHIGAN 
LUMBERMEN. 

Bay City, Micu., Feb. 23.—Freight rates on lumber 
out of the Saginaw Valley and from mills north as far 
is Mackinaw are still in a demoralized condition, at 
least from the viewpoint of the shippers. The railroads 
have issued a new tariff, effective March 1, which makes 
a reduction from 8 to 74% cents per hundred on the rate 
to Detroit and a half cent on many southern Michigan 
points, but that still leaves an increase of 25 percent 
over the rates in force for years prior to last October. 

The new tariff also makes a reduction of half a cent 
m rates to Niles, Buchanan and certain other south- 
western Michigan points, putting them on the same 
rate as shipments to Chicago. Under the present tariff 
it costs more to ship lumber to these points in Michigan 
than it does to ship to Chicago and the lumbermen are 
far from satisfied with the new schedule. 

The Saginaw Valley Lumber Dealers’ Association 
some time ago began proceedings before Circuit Judge 
Gage, in Saginaw, to secure an injunction restraining 
the railroads from continuing in force their tariff of 
October 26. After several adjournment: the hearing has 
been now set for next Monday. 


CANADIAN RAILWAYS SEEK INCREASES. 


Orrawa, ONT., Feb. 22.—There has been received at 
the Railway Commission here the application of the 
Canadian Freight Association (acting on behalf of all 
Canadian railways, for a general increase in freight 
rates in eastern Canada. Lumber and all other forest 
products are included among the advances made. 

The advance in commodity rates on a number of 
articles including pulpwood, cordwood and logs it as 
follows: 
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The advance in commodity rates on other articles 


including ‘‘ hubs, rims, shafts, spokes, lumber and forest 
products, wrapping paper, wood pulp’’ is as follows: 


: Proposed 
Present rate. advance. 
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There is also an advance in class rates. The goods 


carried under Canadian freight ratings and class rates 
will be advanced 2 cents per 100 pounds first class and 
1 cent per 100 pounds fifth class, rates for other classes 
to be figured on the usual basis, subject to standard 
mileage class rates as a maximum. 

Among other grounds for the increase advanced is 
the following: 

That, after a full hearing, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission recently made an order increasing the rates in the 
Official Classification Territory to the South, notwithstanding 
the fact that in the opinion of the applicants the conditions 
under which the companies were there operating were much 
more favorable than those which apply to the applicants. 

A copy of the application has been sent to the Cana- 
dian Lumbermen’s Association which is now uniting with 
other organizations interested to oppose the advance in 
rates asked for. 





ESTABLISHES NEW FIRE LIMITS. 


JACKSON, MICcH., Feb. 22.—The common council of 
this city has passed an ordinance establishing new fire 
limits, which are an extension on existing limits and 
which prohibits the erection of wooden buildings or use 
of wooden shingles within the fire limits. It is a 
stronger ordinance than those which it repeals. That 
part of the new ordinance which covers the matter of 
frame construction and the use of wooden shingles fol- 
lows: 

No wooden building, except temporary structures for build- 
ing purposes, shall be erected within the fire limits, nor shall 
any buildings be repaired, remodeled, nor shall any addition 
be made to any building already erected in the fire limits, 
which would materially change the size or form of such 
buildings, except by the use of incombustible materials such 
as stone, brick, cement, steel or iron for outside walls. The 
roofs of all buildings or parts of buildings hereafter con- 
structed or placed within the fire limits shall be covered 
with slate, tile, metal, gravel or composition shingles with 
cornices of stone, brick or metal. 

The ordinance provides for an appeal to the city com- 
mission from a ruling of the building inspectors that is 
deemed unjust. It also provides in section 10: 

In construing this ordinance a building which is constructed 
of wood and covered on the outside with iron or veneer of 
any kind such as brick, steel or cement, or any building con- 
structed of wood and sided with slate, shall be deemed to be 
a wooden building. 


CENTRAL IOWA LUMBERMEN IN ANNUAL. 
(Concluded from Page 51.) 


Industry.’’ The shingl® address grew into a contro- 
versy that kept Mr. Duncan busy answering questions 
well into the afternoon. The report of the registra- 
tion committee followed. 

Near to closing came the report of the nominations 
committee—the selection of the 1915 president, vice 
president and three directors. On motion of Fred 
Henry, the rules were suspended and the unanimous 
vote of the association was cast for the nominees sug- 
gested by the committee, as follows: 

President—Stephan Brown, Waterloo. 

Vice president—William Schoefield, Eldora. 

Directors for three years—-O, T. Kleveland, Jewell; J. P. 
Jepsen, Cedar Falls; A. Jeffrey, Cedar Rapids. 

President Brown’s first act upon being escorted to 
the chair was to call for the resolutions committee re- 
port. The report read by its chairman, G. D. Rose, 
of Dubuque, was as follows: 


Report of Resolutions Committee. 


We move that it is the sincere desire of the members of the 
Central Iowa Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, the visiting 
lumbermen and salesmen in attendance at this convention, 
that the secretary of this association be, and is, instructed 
to address a letter expressing to the Commercial Club of 
Cedar Rapids, through its most efficient secretary, and to 
each and everyone of the concerns and salesmen whose names 
appeared on the program of entertainment the most sincere 
appreciation of the convention for the most excellent enter- 
tainment that was so thoroughly enjoyed by al) of us last 
(Monday) evening, and for the exceedingly hospitable treat- 
ment extended to us during our visit in this city. 

Also, that it is our particular desire that our appreciation 
shall be expressed because of the kind consideration and 
entertainment which was extended to those of our ladies who 
are in attendance at this convention. 


Final adjournment of the convention was then taken. 

An informal directors’ meeting was held immedi- 
ately after adjournment, at which Owen T. Barry was 
elected to continue as secretary and treasurer of the 
association. Some discussion was had concerning the 
location of the 1916 convention, Waterloo extending 
the invitation and some of the directors being other- 
wise inclined. No decision was made, and the naming 
of the city will probably remain undecided until the 
fall meeting of the board. 
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FULTON, Clark Co., ALA. 
The HOME of 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


COMB GRAIN 


FLOORING 


Capacity 150,000 feet daily. 
We also manufacture 


3 Poplar,Gum and Oak 
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MICHIGAN 
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We Can Ship Mixed Orders 


without unnecessary delay as we own and 
operate our own mills, and by carrying 
well assorted stocks can ship in addition to 


White Pine Lumber 


Dimension, Shingles, Worked Mouldings, 
Maple Flooring, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks 
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PRICES ON REQUEST 


E. B. Foss & COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


Established 1877. BAY CITY, MICH. Telecode Used 
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Secsgsco cocoa susee oc seecmocucaoe 
: : 
ii Items Y , d tt 
i Any ue You Need? ; 
15 M ft. 1x6 Ist & 2ds Maple 75 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Com. Birch 


150 M ft. 4-4 Ist & 2ds Maple 50 M ft. 5-4 Ist & 2ds Basswood gs 
40 M ft. 5-4 Ist & 2ds Maple De 
q No. B Beech 88 

200 M ft. 4-4No. 1C&B Maple | 400M ft. 5-4No.2C& 


. 6-4 No. 2C&B h 
200 Mi ft. 6-420. 1C&B Maple | OMS 64 No. 2CEB Bese 
40 M ft. 8-4 No. 2C & B Beech 
100 M ft. 8-4 No. 1C & B Maple 
150 M ft. 6-4 No. 3 Com. Beech 
150 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Com. Maple 500 M ft. 5-4 No. 3 Com. Beech 
500 M ft. 5-4 No. 3 Com. Maple anpigy 
20 M ft. 6-4 No. 3Com. Maple 100 M ft. 6-4 No. 3 Common Elm 
100 M ft. 4-4 No.1&2 Com. Birch 50 M ft. 4-4 No. 3C &B W Pine 








We can fill orders for any of as 
the above stock promptly. 
The Kneeland - Bigelow Co. §# 
BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 5 
i 
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Bradley, Miller & Company 


BAY CITY, MICH. (Station A) 
We solicit your Inquiries for 
Mouldings 
White Pine Lumber 
Kiln Dried Maple Flooring 
.K. D. Window and Door Frames 
Dimension Shingles and Box Shooks 











Plans and Specifications prepared. Construction supervised. 
First class heavy millwright work. Entire plants surveyed. Ma- 
chinery for complete mills. Fire loss adjustments. Practical 
sawmill engineer. Can save you money. Highest testimonials. 


C. M. STEINMETZ, P.0. Box 83 Washington, D. C. 


7 SAW MILLS DESIGNED AND —" 











““CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER“ 
Reduces to board measure lumber, scantliag, square timber 
and saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. Let us send 
fou sample pages AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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WEST VIRGINIA % 


HARDWOODS 


REPRESENTATIVE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 
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West Virginia Timber Co. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


Manufacturers of 


Good Band Sawn Hardwood 


Lumber and Dimension. 


Mills in West Virginia, Arkansas and Louisiana. 








William Whitmer & Sons, 


Incorporated 
Franklin Bank Bldg.. PHILADELPHIA 
—Manufacturers and Wholesalers— 
W. VA. SPRUCE, WHITE 
PINE AND HEMLOCK 
t LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS. 
—* 
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oak.6. Limbers 


OAK 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Al o POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 4 














The Raine-Andrews Lumber Co. 
EVENWOOD, W. VA. 


Manufacturers 


Hardwood, 


Hemlock, Spruce 








United States Spruce Lumber Co. 


Spruce, Hemlock 


and Hardwoods 


Office and Mills, MARION, VA. 
- —@ 














THE LUMBERMAN POET 


BETWEEN TRAINS. 


WATERBURY, CONN., Feb. 18.—We arrived here breathlessly at -10 this 
morning, after having dined in Pittsburgh and breakfasted in New York, 
and ran into the arms of a New England hospitality that was quite equal 
to the best that is said of the well known southern brand. The occasion 
was the annual meeting of the Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut. 
There are persons who get their ideas of a New England welcome from hotel 
clerks and then go home and write books in which they claim that hospital- 
ity in New England is served frappe. They should attend a meeting of the 
lumbermen in some such State as Connecticut and sample the Mansfield 
make or the Schumaker sort and they will experience a warmth of welcome 
that makes tabasco sauce look like ice water by comparison. 

The Connecticut association recently, with other retail lumber associa- 
tions, has been experiencing the delight of an argument with the Govern- 
ment, but it has come out of it full of good cheer and determination. In 
consequence 186 live-wire lumbermen sat down to dine together today, 
after the business meeting. At the business session President Louis A. 
Mansfield, of New Haven, presided—and some of our western association 
presidents might well come and sit at his feet and find out how to put the 
rollers under an association program. When Mr. Mansfield presides he 
greases the rails and gets through more business in an hour than some 
associations can wallow through in a day. 

At the dinner, which was held in the afternoon, former Lieut.-Gov. and 
future Gov. E. J. Lake, of Hartford, presided, and his flow of eloquence 
flooded the arena, Secretary A. Schumaker, of Waterbury, was caught in 
the undertow and drifted all over the place, leaving a wake of goodfellow- 
ship behind him. Mr. Schumaker was not enjoying the best of health and, 
indeed, was under the care of the family veterinary at the time, but he 
did not let it interfere with anything but his handshaking. 

The Connecticut association is a notable one in one respect, in that it has 
listened to the call of Mrs. Pankhurst to a certain extent. Persons who 
have received letters from B. A. Lammlin, the assistant secretary, would 
never suspect that these business-like documents were written by a member 
of the gentler sex, but so it is. 

After the meeting the president and the assistant secretary and we 
trolleyed to New Haven. The fare is 35 cents, but the company makes very 
favorable terms and collects the amount in seven easy payments. Whenever 
the conductor wasn’t busy with something else he collected a fare. This 
helps to pass the time away and puts a trolley ride to New Haven within 
the reach of the most moderate income. 














New Haven, Conn., Feb. 19.—New Haven is the site of Yale University, 
or rather Yale University is the sight of New Haven. It is also the home 
of one of our well-known ex-presidents, who is a firm believer in the doc- 
trine that he laughs best who laughs last, and who is beginning to smile a 
little already. New Haven is also the location of the famous Yale bowl, 
which is a hole in the ground with a gridiron in the center. The bowl has 
been built with the idea of permanence uppermost in mind, so that it will 
be available when Yale wallops Harvard on the aforesaid grid. Another one 
of the sights of New Haven is the Taft hotel, which is built on the same 
general architectural lines as its distinguished namesake. Another strue- 
ture of note is the New York, New Haven & Hartford depot. It was built 
way back in the year of the Big Snow and has very few friends or well- 
wishers except among lovers of antiques. It has caught fire several times 
but it is said there was so much water in it that it wouldn’t burn. 

Truth of the matter is, in our humble opinion, that the American public 
has been rather spoiled on the matter of depots. Every man thinks his 
town ought to have a Grand Central Station or a Northwestern Terminal 
or a Pennsylvania depot on the main street, and some of the men who holler 
the loudest about what the railroad ought to do for the town don’t even 
belong to the Board of Trade themselves. 





OLD SAYBROOKE, CONN., Feb. 19.—This town lies 35 miles east of New 
Haven and is famous as the first site of Yale University and as the present 
home of Richard Wightman and Joe Cone and other literary gents. The 
celebrated Long Island Sound and the equally popular Connecticut River 
are also near this place. The bottom of the Sound is more or less carpeted 
with oysters, and the literati may often be observed wading around in knee 
pants and pursuing the oyster to its lair. The oyster is not very gamey 
fishing, but it helps a good deal to make the literary life a practical 
possibility. 

Old Saybrooke is getting as full of the Community Development spirit as 
many a younger town. Not long ago the young folks got together and 
organized a dramatic club and raised enough money thereby to build a new 
town hall. The other chief meeting place of the town is Joe Cone’s print 
shop, which sets toward the back of a fertile farm whose annual crop runs 
about ten gallons of dandelion wine to the acre. 





Boston, Mass., Feb. 20.—The fourteenth annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association mobilized in this city today 
with a business meeting in the morning and a feast of reason and a flow of 
bisque of tomato this afternoon. Some may have missed the meeting but 
nobody passed up the banquet. The business session was devoted chiefly to 
the lien law, which is like an infant and always demanding attention. 
Exactly 268 gathered around the festive board. It was a large crowd and 
it had a large time. For particulars see small bills on another page. 

The retiring president, L. Arthur Williston, of Holyoke, presided with 
great eclat and Secretary Bagg, of Springfield, was near at hand to see that 
none of the audience escaped. The most important thing wasn’t the 
speeches but the currents of good feeling that permeated the atmosphere 
and sent every man home as full of the milk of human kindness as a cocoa- 
nut. The Massachusetts association idea is not a long program but a chance 
for a good visit, and this is what the annual meeting affords. Everybody 
agreed that this visit was one of the best the association ever had. 

A great many things might be said about Boston, the town in which the 
meeting was held. It is well known, for example, as the starting point for 
Paul Revere’s ride. It is too bad that some of the substitute people don’t 
take Paul’s route once in a while and observe some of the frame houses 
and shingle roofs that were there when he introduced night riding in this 
country, and that are still there doing good duty as ever. One trouble, of 
course, is that a good deal of the anti-shingle agitation originates here in 
Boston, and there are so many Boston people who never go out to see 


Lexington and Concord and the other historic places in this neighborhood | 


that probably they do not know about what Lexington thinks of the wooden 
shingle. 

This evening we were tendered a dinner at the Quincy Hotel by certain 
Boston newspaper men at. which the principal things were supposed to be 
tenderloin en easserole and us. Newton Newkirk, editor of the ‘‘Bing- 
ville Bugle,?’? the man who made the Boston Post famous, presided, and 


the well known Sullivan  siste 
James and Frank—of the Bo 
Globe poured. We were eloque: 
informed how glad the Boston p: 
was that we had come to Boston ; 
how delighted the Boston public \ 
that we were also going away. 





THE PORTRAIT GALLERY.— 
XXVI. 
Believing tidiness a charm, 
He likes to see a house, a farm 
A lumberyard, with style to it- 
To see them all spruced up a bit. 





S. E. SLAYMAKER, NEW YORK. 


But most he likes, most awful hard, 
To see a spruced-up lumberyard; 

And there, he says, the best for use, 
Of course, is West Virginia spruce 


PUTTING THE POP INTO 
POPULAR SONGS. 
(Air: Tipperary.) 

Up into Ohio came a traveler on 
day, ; 
Youngster who had boards to sell 
and had a lot to say, 
Talking talk of salesmanship and 
how the trade to get; 

A stranger got disgusted, then -he 
shouted, did the vet: 

‘*Tt’s a long job, this selling lum 

ber, 
It’s a long way to go; 
It’s a long job, this selling, lum 
ber— 
There’s a lot for you to know. 
Good-bye, saucy salesman, 
Good-bye, parted hair; 
It’s a long, long job, this selling 
lumber, 
And you must be square.’’ 


Salesman wrote a letter to a factor) 
he knew, 
Quoting low on No. 1 and shipping 
No. 2. 
When the buyer got the lumber how 
he rose and swore! 
It was then the vet dropped in and 
mentioned as before: 
‘‘It’s a long job, this selling lum- 
ber, 
It’s a long way to go; 
It’s a long job, this selling lum 
ber, 
There’s a lot for you to know. 
Goodbye, saucy salesman, 
Goodbye, parted hair; 
It’s a long, long job, this selling 
lumber, 
And you must be square.’’ 


Buyer wrote a neat reply unto the 
salesman then, 
Saying he could come and get his 
lumber once again, 
Said the boys who sold him lumber 
in the days of yore 
Had always shipped him what they 
sold him, singing as before: 
‘*It’s a long job, this selling Jum- 
ber, 
It’s a long way to go; 
It’s a long job, this selling lum- 


er 
There’s a lot for you to know. 
Goodbye, saucy salesman, 
Goodbye, parted hair; 
It’s a long, long job, this selling 
lumber, 
And you must be square.’’ 
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TO SELL COAST FOREST PRODUCTS FOR PRODUCERS. 





Organization of a Strong Company to Handle the Output of Five Great Manufacturing 
Concerns — Officers and Managers All Lumbermen of Long Experience. 





To sell north Pacific coast forest products for pro- 

icers is the announced object of the Douglas Fir 

umber Company just organized at Portland, Ore., 
vith a capital stock of $100,000. It will specialize par- 
i:cularly in handling the stocks of the Portland Lum- 
ter Company and the Peninsula Lumber Company, of 
\’ortland; the Coast Range Lumber Company, of Mabel, 
Ore.; the Clark & Wilson Lumber Company, Linnton, 

re., and the Bridal Veil Lumbering Company, Bridal 

eil, Ore. In the Salt Lake territory, however, it will 
not represent the Peninsula Lumber Company and the 
(lark & Wilson Lumber Company. ; 

The officers of the new Douglas Fir meee komt 
are: C, A. Mauk, Toledo, Ohio, president; E. fazen, 

ice president; F. C. Young, treasurer, and Ben H. 
iiazen, secretary, the last three all being of Portland, 
Ore, and all are well known to the lumber manufac- 
turing and buying trade of the country. Mr. Mauk 
jas for many years been a prominent wholesale lumber 
merchant of Toledo, operating two 
wholesale yards there, and is also 
heavily interested in lumber and 
shingle manufacturing on the north 
Pacific coast. He has _ handled 
north coast lumber and shingles for 
many years and his knowledge of 
them, and of the eastern trade, will 
be of inestimable value to the oper- 
ations of the Douglas Fir Lumber 
Company in the far eastern field. 

E. B. Hazen, vice president of the 
Douglas Fir Lumber Company, like- 
wise needs little introduction to the 
lumber trade of the West and the 
middle West, in which he has been 


E. B. HAZEN, 





FRANK C. YOUNG, PORTLAND, ORE. ; 
Treasurer Douglas Fir Lumber Company. 


a prominent factor for years. He 
is treasurer and general manager of 
the Bridal Veil Lumbering Company, 
with gereral offices in the Yeon 
Building, Portland, Ore., where the 
general offices of the Douglas Fir 
Lumber Company are also located, 
and mills and factory at Bridal Veil, 
Ore., on the Columbia River above 
Portland. He was secretary and 
general manager of the Douglas Fir 
Sales Company for the two years 
prior to its retiring from business 
the first of this year. He was for 
five years general manager of the Tongue Point Lumber 
Company, Astoria, Ore., prior to its selling out to the 
Hammond Lumber Company in 1908, and for some time 
thereafter, going into the Bridal Veil Lumbering Com- 
pany and taking charge of its operations when it was 
reorganized that year. 

Mr. Hazen has made a study of the marketing of 
north Coast forest products and particularly Douglas 
fir lumber and has always taken an active part in 
association and other work looking to the extending 
of the market. While in charge of the Douglas Fir 
Sales Company, marketing the output of more than a 
dozen of the largest mills of Oregon, he has visited the 
principal lumber centers of the middle West and East, 
and last year looked after the west coast exhibits at 
the Forest Products Expositions in Chicago and New 
York. When the sales company retired from business 
the first of this year he at once began organizing the 
new concern, the Douglas Fir Lumber Company, with 
the idea in mind that he could better market the out- 
put of his own company through an organization that 
would handle the output of not only his mill but sev- 
éral mills, and at the same time keep in close touch 
with all the mills on the north coast, so the function 
of the new selling company will be to serve the trade 
everywhere. 


Secretary Douglas 





PORTLAND, ORE. ; 
Vice President New Douglas Fir Lumber 
Company. 





BEN H. HAZEN, PORTLAND, ORE. ; 


Fir Lumber Company. 


The four mills whose output the Douglas Fir Lumber 
Company will market are among the largest, most 
modern and best equipped in Oregon and they all pre- 
viously were associated with the sales company, which 
during the three years of its existence accomplished a 
great deal in serving with satisfaction the eastern 
trade with Douglas fir products through direct repre- 
sentation. 

The theory of the efficacy of providing the ma- 
chinery in the manufacturing zone which could handle 
with dispatch any order, large or small, to the entire 
satisfaction of the trade was thoroughly demonstrated, 
and the new company has been organized to continue 
this practice. The Douglas Fir Lumber Company will 
establish representatives in all consuming markets 
where fir lumber can be sold and will develop such 
extensive supply facilities in addition to the mills 
directly associated with it that anything can be fur- 
nished with promptness. Regarding this phase of the 
lumber business, Mr. Hazen’s ideas 
and plans are expressed as follows: 

The products of the Pacific Northwest 
forests are so diversified and must have 
such wide and scattered distribution 
that no one mill can furnish anything 
all the time. The office of the Douglas 
Fir Lumber Company will serve as a 
clearing house to receive business 
through its selling representatives and 
direct from buyers and to place same 
where it can and will be properly ex- 
ecuted and shipped with dispatch. It 
is impossible for the buyer to negotiate 
satisfactorily with a manufacturer who 
has no facilities for handling orders 
other than his own mill, for no matter 
how large tlhe capacity or how large 
the stock, all orders can not be handled. 





Cc. A. MAUK, TOLEDO, OHIO; 
resident Douglas Fir Lumber Company. 


Therefore this company has been organ- 
ized to provide a vehicle in which not 
only to deliver the lumber of its asso- 
ciated mills, but that of others as well. 
“Service to the Trade’ must be given 
by the manufacturer, and this company 
is designed to furnish it. 

The new company is particularly 
fortunate in its personnel, for be- 
sides Mr. Hazen and Mr. Mauk the 
other officers are experienced lum- 
bermen. Frank C. Young, the treas- 
urer, has been a manufacturer of lum- 
ber for years in and near Portland, 
having been secretary and general 
manager of the West Side Lumber & 
Shingle Company at Portland until that concern re- 
tired from business in June of last year. He is well 
known among the manufacturers of the north coast, 
with whom he has associated for the last twenty years 
or more, and he is well posted on the source of lumber 
supply and is a most valuable addition to the operating 
force of the new concern. 

The secretary of the company is Ben H. Hazen, a 
younger brother of E. B. Hazen. He has been con- 
nected with the Bridal Veil Lumbering Company for 
the last four years and has had an excellent manufac- 
turing experience. He is the junior member of the 
new company, but is a ‘‘comer’’ of ‘‘No. 1, V. G. 
quality,’’ and is guaranteed ‘‘thoroughly kiln dried.’’ 

The offices of the Douglas Fir Lumber Company are 
in a comfortable suite in the Yeon Building, Portland, 
and it is already prepared for business. 





THERE were 400 fires this year on the national forests 
of Utah, southern Idaho, western Wyoming, and Nevada, 
or fifteen more than in the most disastrous season of 
1910. Yet the cost of extinguishing them was only one- 
third and the damage only one-thirtieth of that of the 
earlier year. The difference is due to better organiza- 
tion now, and to more roads, trails, and telephones. 











f Band Sawn Rough and Dressed * 


RED CYPRESS 


Lumber—Lath and Shingles 


Ash, Oak, Cottonwood Lumber and 
imension Hickory. 


Southern Delta Land Company 


DEERPARK, LA. 
(Concordia Parish) 


Basswood 


Lumber and Millwork 


We want to reach retail yards and sell them Kiln Dried 
BASSWOOD Trim, Mouldings, Siding, Ceiling or 


anything in Basswood, from our own Basswood Mill. 
Your orders will be filled promptly and faithfully. Let us hear from you. 


Sanford & Treadway, Menominee 


Michigan 





Manufacturers 


on Port Allen Branch of T. & P. R. R. 























White and 
Red 


We are sticklers on service and our prices are right. 


Beech Flooring 


Our Beech Flooring will help you increase your trade — 
it’s end matched, hollow backed and polished. 


THE NEW GLASGOW PLANING MILL CO. Inc. 


Manufacturers and Wholesal GLASGOW, KY. 











Colfax Hardwood Lumber Co. 


COLFAX, LA. CHICAGO, ILL. 


BAND SAWN SNAPS 


4-4 FAS Quartered White Oak 10” and Wider. 
4-4 FAS Plain White Oak. 

4-4 No. 1 Common Plain White Oak. 

4-4 FAS Ash. 5-4 FAS Ash. 

4-4—18-22 Panel Cottonwood. 

4-4—13-17 Box Boards Cottonwood. 








If YOU Are a Buyer of 


Hardwoods, Cypress, Yellow Pine, 
Oak Flooring and Mouldings, 
Poplar Siding, 

WE CAN INTEREST YOU 
The F. T. PEITCH CO., Cleveland. 


( WHOLESALERS ) 




















{@] 
We Run Our Poplar, Quartered | 
Own Mills White Oak, Plain 

Manufacturing (Jak, Walnut, Etc. 


WRITE US BEFORE BUYING 


Vestal Lumber & Mfg. CO. 


*% KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE ! 
a Se 


[or 
J. M. Steverson, *xtapama’* 


— MANUFACTURER — 


LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 


Long, Heavy Railroad Stock a Specialty. 
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Guy I. Buell, Pres, G. B. Montgomery, Treas. 
M. S. Tremaine, Vice-Pres. G. L. Hume, Sec. 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


KILN DRIED 
North Carolina Pine 


LONG LEAF YELLOW 
PINE AND CYPRESS 
General Sales Offices : Mills : 


200 FIFTH AVENUE, SUFFOLK, VA. 
NEW YORK. SPRING HOPE, N.C. 
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INNA 


N. C. Pine 


In Car or Cargo Shipments. 





Our equipment enables us 
to carry a good stock of 
kiln dried, rough and 
dressed lumber, and we 
have shipping facilities that 
guarantee prompt service. 


Fosburgh Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 


Norfolk, Virginia 


AQ PUTT STU 
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Surry Lumber Co. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 
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\ 
WN LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 
VK 
\ MILLS AT 
Y Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N.C. 
NY 






Op 


SAAN 


CMR A 


Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 
Cypress 


We charge only what is necessary 
to bring the best to you at a proper 
business profit—no more. Wewant 
your future business just as much 
as we would like the first order. 


STONE & HERSHEY 


1221-1222 Essex Bidz., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


NEW YORK OFFICE:— 18 Broadway. , 











LEWIS DILL & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


— WHOLESALE — 


manawst YELLOW PINE 




















EXPORT AND FOREIGN 





CHARTER VESSELS TO CARRY LUMBER. 

San Francisco, Can., Feb. 20.—Charles R. MeCor- 
mick & Co., this city, have chartered the steam schooner 
Wasp to transport lumber to Guaymas, Mexico. This 
firm’s steamer Klamath will also take a cargo to the 
same port. 

Further improvement in inquiry for lumber for Aus- 
tralia is reported. Balfour, Guthrie & Co. have sold 
a cargo of lumber for immediate delivery and have char- 
tered the American barkentine James Tuft to transport 
it. Hind, Rolph & Co. are reported to have secured an 
Australian order which they contracted for at Grays 
Harbor to be delivered on the barkentine Kohala. 

Atkins, Kroll & Co. have chartered from Olson & 
Mahony, of this city, the four-masted schooner Andy 
Mahony to carry a eargo of lumber from San Fran- 
cisco to Suva, Fiji Isiands. The schooner Annie Lar- 
sen, owned by Olson & Mahony, which is making a 
voyage to Mexico, will take a return cargo of railroad 
ties from Tres Marias Island to San Diego. 

The American-Hawaiian Steamship Company will 
build three large steel steamers for use in its coast-to- 
coast service via the canal route. The total amount 
to be expended upon these freighters is about $2,000,- 
000. Two of these vessels will have a very large capac- 
ity for transporting lumber. 





LONDON JANUARY TRADE LIVELIER. 


Softwood Receipts Increased—High Water Freights a 
Serious Factor—Hardwoods Quiet. 





[Special correspondence of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

LONDON, ENGLAND, Feb. 6.—A good demand continues for all 
varieties of softwoods required for Government purposes and 
the deliveries for the docks for January show an increase of 
about 1,600 standards in excess of those for same month of 
1914. It is not by any means sure, however, that all these 
goods are going direct into consumption. Owing to the con- 
gestion of the docks large quantities of wood goods are being 
discharged overside into barges instead of being landed on the 
wharves so that they can be stowed elsewhere and delivery 
to customers insured when required. 

The contraband question continues to exercise the minds of 
buyers of Swedish goods and, owing to the uncertain state of 
affairs, buying for first open water has scarcely begun and 
what business has been done has practically consisted of goods 
shipped via Norwegian ports. Prices continue to have an 
upward tendency and whether the contraband is removed or 
the war ended or not, by the next first open water it is certain 
that north of Europe shippers will ask and obtain higher 
prices for their planed and sawn wood. 

A most disquieting factor in the situation is the state of 
the freight market, for owing to the dangers that attend the 
running of all steamers even higher rates are demanded 
than were current at the end of the year. Owing probably 
to this cause there have been no imports of sawn pitch pine 
during January, and although prices have not advanced 
beyond those current a month ago they will probably do so 
shortly. 

Business in United States hardwoods is still poor, as 
buyers are chary of paying the high prices which shippers, 
owing to the enormous increase in freights, are obliged to 


ask for their goods. 
The Dock Stock. 
The position on February 1 was as follows: 
1915—pes. 


1914—pes. 
. 1,039,000 


Foreign deals and ends............. 1,962,000 





ac a ea rere . _ 939,000 1,583,000 
eS | a re eee . 6,984;000 7,467,000 
ho oe eer ae .... 4,011,000 5,254,000 
Pine deals and battens................ 439,000 570,000 
RD: TD 05555 0 66 56 wet be ow : 678,000 858,000 
Pitch Dine planks ...... 6 sess. : 5% 47,000 67,000 

DD: ae ba cknseatewas. sbashiwereoues 15,137,000 17,761,000 


The present stocks show a substantial decrease on those of 
a month as well as on those of the corresponding date of 1914. 
This shows that the import has decreased, which for obvious 
reasons was only to be expected. All varieties show a big 
shortage, the smallest being in rough boards, the stocks of 
which up to recently have been heavy. Great dissatisfaction 
is being expressed by merchants in regard to the delays that 
have occurred in the landing and piling of the goods. This 
is chiefly due to the Government demands, which, of course, 
have preference over all others, and also to the scarcity of 
labor. -As there seems no remedy for the present state of 
things merchants have simply got to grin and bear it. 

The Mahogany Market. 

3esides spruce and ash, mahogany has now been added to 
the list of goods exportation of which is prohibited from this 
country, except to the allies and neutral countries. This 
must have a serious effect upon the hardwood trade, as large 
quantities have hitherto been regularly sent both from London 
and Liverpool to all the chief continental ports. The reason 
for this does not seem quite clear, but no doubt an explanation 
will be forthcoming later on. 

After an interval of five months auction sales have been 
resumed and about 300,000 feet of mahogany has been sold, 
the bulk of the wood consisting of Honduran and Cuban ship- 
ments. One hundred and seventy thousand feet of the former 
realized an average of 16 cents per foot, the Cuban selling 
at just under 11 cents. For the better class wood there was 
a good demand, but inferior wood was in poor request and a 
great deal of what was offered had to be withdrawn. The 
stock in brokers’ hands consists of 26,000 logs, of which 13,200 
is Cuban wood and 7,700 logs Honduran. Under present con- 
ditions further shipments are not recommended. 

Pitch Pine. 

The extraordinary rates asked by shippers for pitch pine 
tonnage have practically stopped the importation for the 
time being, the import during January having only consisted 
of one parcel of sleepers. Shippers are offering $17.80 a 
thousand feet from the Gulf to West Coast ports and $18.75 
to London for February-March loading, while the absurd 
figure of $26.60, it is said, was offered and refused on the 
pix pinus charter for a steamer to the east coast as better 
figures are obtainable for grain and cotton tonnage. The 
price of 30-feet average sawn timber remains at about $40 a 
thousand feet but $56 is now being asked for 12-inch wood 
and $36 has been refused for small timber. The stock of 
timber in London is now only 11,000 loads as compared with 
16,000 loads a year ago, and holders of spot goods are in a 
strong position. They would be’glad to take up fresh business 
even at present prices if they could get any guaranty of 
delivery. 

United States Hardwoods. 

Considering the fluctuating character of business to give an 
accurate statemgnt as to the position of business is difficult. 
Goods which today may realize high figures may be unsalable 


tomorrow, so that the whole position is quite artificial. ‘4 
tremendous and continuous rise in freights has made busin 
very difficult while shippers are chary of booking orders : ¢ 
shipment ahead. In spite of these difficulties there has be u 
rather more inquiry during the last few weeks, buyers rea} 
ing the conditions and also that prices are likely to r 
rather than fall in the near future. 

In walnut lumber the trade runs almost exclusively «5 
firsts and seconds 1 by 10 inches and up, 2, 24 and 2% a j 
6 inches and up, values of which are about $150 a thousa j 
feet ; any other specification is practically unsalable. In o \ 
the chief call is for 3- to 4-inch and 10-inch and up, plan 
being worth about $52.50 to $55. In graded boards there 
a moderate call for 1-inch No. 1 common white oak at abc 
$50 to $55. In whitewood firsts and seconds planed to %-in 
are worth $65 to $67.50, but the demand is small. Par 
stock 1- by 18-inch and up sold in moderate quantities 
about $75. In gum, only sap is in demand, chiefly firsts a 
seconds 1- by 13-inch and up, at about $37.50 to $40. Tou 
white ash firsts and seconds have sold well; 2- to 4-inch thi 
was selling steadily, but there is a lull just now, valu 
about $70 to $85 a thousand feet according to specification. 





HANDLE DEMAND ALMOST UNLIMITED. 

Ottawa, ONT., Feb. 22.—Hundreds of inquiries a: 
being received by the Trade and Commerce Departme: 
from English dealers for Canadian pick, shovel, spade, 
fork, hammer and broom handles. It is stated in a 1 
port received this week by the department that th: 
demand is almost unlimited, especially in the collierie 
For pick handles hickory is preferred. Shovel handles 
are desired of birch with beech next. Ash would not 
be considered. Of ten new inquiries for handles re 
ceived this week from as many English firms one desire:| 
36-inch hickory wedge ax handles and ash miners’ ax 
handles; another asked for ‘‘D’’ shovel handles, for 
ash stems for crutch handles from 28 to 36 inches long 
hay fork handles from 4 to 8 feet, fork handles 3% anid 
4 feet ete. 


~ 





TONNAGE SCARCE AND FREIGHTS HIGH. 

St. JoHN, N. B., Feb. 22.—Sailing vessels are still 
the only craft available for carrying lumber cargoes to 
the old country. It is doubtful if any steamers have 
yet been secured for spring business. Several sailing 
craft are now loading at St. John and freights range 
from 100s up. A charter made last week was at 116s. 
The British lumber market is as active and strong as 
ever and the only difficulties are a great scarcity of ton 
nage and the high freights. 

An effort is being made to secure a market in Eng 
land for New Brunswick lumber to be used for paving 
blocks. The chief engineer of one of the large cities 
writes that red or yellow pine appears to give most 
satisfaction, although some Canadian spruce has been 
used. He says that municipal engineers generally are 
open to consider any timber likely to give results equal 
to those of red deals. 





British Order Declined—A Notable Spanish Cargo— 
Phases of Recent Chartering. 


Houston, TEx., Feb. 22.—One concern here was of- 
fered an order for 8,000,000 ties a few days ago 
through its New York representative for the British 
Government, but declined on account of the strictness 
of the specifications, which call for a square edge and 
sound tie with heart center, the heart center to be not 
more than twenty inches from the face. The price the 
Government expects to pay is around $16.50. 

‘Tt is expected, I suppose, that we would take a 
10x10 timber, saw off a board and split it in the mid- 
dle,’’ said a prominent exporter Saturday. ‘‘But this 
can not be done and give the Government what it 
wants. ’’ 

Lumber exports from Galveston last week were very 
light, owing principally, the lumbermen say, to the 
scarcity of tonnage and the continued high freight 
rates. The manifest of the steamship Barcelona, which 
cleared from Galveston for Cadiz on Saturday, contained 
besides cotton, 907 pieces of pine lumber, value $540; 
893 pieces oak lumber, value $265; 3,827 pieces gum 
lumber, value $925, and 10,200 pieces staves, value 
$1,600. 

Steamers and schooners continue to be chartered for 
trade from the Gulf ports to various parts of the world. 
The latest are the schooner Conischffe, which will take 
on a cargo of lumber at Galveston destined to the River 
Plate at $20, and schooner Vanlear Black, destined from 
Galveston to the same place at $20. 

The following charters of vessels to load lumber ear- 
goes in the Gulf are reported: 

Norwegian bark Marpesia, Gulf to River Plate, March. 

sritish schooner Evadne, Gulf to north side of Cuba, two 
trips; $5.50 for first, $6 for second. 

British schooner C. D. Pickles, Gulf to north side of Cuba, 
two trips; $5.50 for first, $6 for second. 

British steamship Bagdaie, Gulf to River Plate, March. 

The material for the construction of Houston’s first 
municipal wharf at the turning basin is being placed on 
the ground. An immense amount of piling will be used 
in the foundation of the wharf. 





CARGO BUSINESS SHOWS DECREASE. 
Tacoma, WASH., Feb. 20.—Although there are many 
reports of big foreign inquiries, the actual cargo busi- 
ness being done by the sawmills of the Puget Sound 
district shows little improvement. The official report of 
the collector of customs for the district shows January 
foreign shipments were only 8,013,000 feet, which was 
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4,840,000 feet less than December. The volume of 


ine cargo trade for January was the smallest of any 
onth since February, 1910, when it was 6,672,000 feet, 
nd every other month of 1910 ran over 15,000,000 feet. 

.s compared to January, 1914, the opening month of 
415 shows a decrease of over 20,700,000 feet. Foreign 
irgo trade for the last ninety days aggregates 40,138,- 
10 feet as compared to 96,022,000 feet the same three 
onths a year ago. Cargo millmen say the figures speak 
x themselves. 





TO ARRANGE FOR FOREIGN TRADE. 


SAVANNAH, GaA., Feb. 22.—John W. Allyn, vice presi- 
ont and manager of Schutt & Keihn, exporters of lum- 
er, left New York Saturday on the steamship New 
imsterdam for Rotterdam for the purpose of seeing if 
e can make some arrangement looking toward a resump- 
ion of the lumber trade between this country and Ger- 
any, which has been practically dead since the be- 
inning of the war in Europe. 

Schutt & Keihn under normal conditions do an enor- 
mous business in the exportation of lumber. Since the 
eginning of the war, however, the volume of exports 
as shrunk to an alarming extent. The firm now has 
not less than one hundred carloads of poplar logs that 
hould by all rules of the trade be on their way to Ger- 
nany and other European countries. 

‘“‘T am going to see what can be done about it,’’ 
said Mr. Allyn. ‘‘I want to secure a resumption of 
business if possible. I am going to the German and 
English authorities and explain to them the situation. 
I hope to get permission to send my product into Ger- 
man ‘ports. I am going just as high up in official Ger- 
many as I can, in order, if possible, to reach some one 

who can give me the needed assistance.’’ 

Mr. Allyn has fortified himself with a passport and 
a lot of documentary evidence that he is an American 
citizen on a peaceful mission to a war stricken country. 
He will visit England and Holland as well as Germany. 

Schutt & Keihn have offices in Rotterdam as well as 
in Savannah and the American representative will use 
the Holland offices as a base of operations. He expects 
to travel for several months in the domain of the Kaiser 
as well as in Holland. The trip is primarily for the 
purpose of investigating conditions in the lumber trade 
in Germany. 





‘*WIND-JAMMERS’’ IN DEMAND. 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 22.—The scarcity of steam- 
ers in general, and of steamer room for lumber tonnage 
in particular, has created a very active demand for 
‘‘wind-jammers.’’ Square-riggers and schooners alike 
are ‘coming back.’’ Recently a schooner was chartered 
through New York brokers to transport a cargo of yel- 
low pine from Gulfport to South America. It is under- 
stood that the earnings on the single voyage will pretty 
nearly pay the construction cost of the vessel. The sail- 
ing ships are in demand for transport to the United 
Kingdom as well as to Latin-America and from present 


indications the coastwise service is to be deprived of 
most of its wind-jammers. 

The American steamer Evelyn, reported sunk yester- 
day by mine or submarine off the German coast, was 
formerly''in the New Orleans-Philadelphia service and 
was making its first voyage in the offshore trade, with 
a cargo of cotton for a German destination. It is one 
of several vessels formerly making this port in coastwise 
service that have been transferred to the deep sea routes. 
Germany’s submarine blockade began with seventy-odd 
steamers, cleared from New Orleans within the fort- 
night, voyaging toward European ports. 

It is learned that the United Fruit Company, operat- 
tng regular steamship service between New Orleans 
and Colon, has announced a material increase of its 
rates on lumber for the Isthmus. The advance takes 
effect, it is understood, about March 1. 

The Department of Commerce recently gave out fig- 
ures showing that the total lumber exports from Gulf- 
port, Miss., for 1914 were 188,476,400 feet, whereas for 
1913 they totaled 320,816,200 feet. The decline for 
last year, mainly due to the war, was upwards of 40 
percent. 





NORFOLK EXPORTS. 


NorFoLk, VA., Feb. 22.—Following the recent change ~ 
in policy of the Treasury Department statistics as to 
the exports of lumber and forest products during Janu- 
ary are available. 

There were no exports of lumber and forest products 
through the port of Norfolk during January, although 
considerable lumber is being held up here awaiting ship- 
ment. Sailings are few and far between and the trans- 
portation companies are giving preference to foodstuffs 
ete. over lumber. 

Shipments of forest products exported through the 
port of Newport News during January were as follows: 
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158,000 feet poplar lumber. 
84,000 feet spruce lumber. 
265,000 feet gum lumber.. 
88,000 feet basswood 
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LITTLE EXPORTING BEING DONE. 

SHREVEPORT, La., Feb. 22.—With export seriously 
curtailed and ocean rates so high as to make shipments 
prohibitive in many cases, there is little exporting, and 
this is having effect on the market. The ocean rate 
situation has resulted in a call being issued here for a 
mass meeting to be held some night this week to consider 
the ship purchase bill now pending before Congress. 
Expressions in support of the bill are to be made, and 
those citizens interested in securing reasonable ocean 
rates for American products are especially urged to be 
present. The hardwood shipments are also seriously 
hindered by the high rates. 





RECORD FOR A WEEK OF THE WAR IN EUROPE. 





Two American Craft Sunk in Marine War Zone—Heavy Russian Losses in East Prussia 
—Embargo on American Exports Discussed. 





February 18.—Emperor William arrives at Wilhelmshaven, 
Heligoland, to direct personally the arrangements for the 
blockade of the British Isles. ‘The German reply to the protest 
of the United States in regard to the perils to neutral shipping 
in the British Isles is framed in friendly terms, but is firm and 
yields nothing in regard to the American representations. The 
Allies report important gains at many points along the western 
battle front ; repulse German attempts to retake trenches near 
Rolincourt. German advance guards, in an attempt to cut off 
Warsaw, capital of Russian Poland, proceed to within twelve 
miles of Grodno, where they are checked by the Russians. 
Czernowitz, capital of Bukowina, is evacuated by the Russians. 


February 19.—Great Britain announces that the cargo of 
the American steamer Wilhelmina will be held for the decision 
of the prize court ; dtsavows any intention of using the Ameri- 
can flag generally on British boats, but declines to forbid spe- 
cifically the use of foreign flags by British merchant vessels 
seeking to avoid capture or destruction. Berlin report tells of 
French repulses in the Chmpagne and Verdun districts and the 
capture of many prisoners. German forces shift main attack 
against fortress of Novo Georgiewski in north Poland in new 
drive at Warsaw. 


February 20.—British submarine sinks the Norwegian 
steamer Cambank in the Irish Sea without giving the crew 
chance to take to boats. A flotilla of British destroyers and 
submarines search the Irish Sea for German submarines. 
British and French fleets, aided by air craft, bombard the 
Turkish forts on the Dardanelles. Teuton forces again attempt 
to force the Russians to evacuate Lemberg and lead fierce 
attack on the Russian lines in southern Galicia. Germans 
claim to have taken several towns in the Vosges and to have 
repulsed the French at other places on the western front. 


February 21.—American steamer Hvelyn, laden with cotton, 
is sunk by a mine off Borkum Island, German possession in the 
North Sea; crew saved. Washington holds opinion that 
Evelyn case is not covered in recent protest. Experts hold 
Germany has right to mine coast, previded warning is given. 
British transport bearing troops to France reported destroyed, 
together with its convoy. The Irish steamer Downshire tor- 
pedoed by German submarine after crew is given chance to 
leave in small boats. British mine sweeper is reported sunk 
near Nieuport. England is again raided by German air craft. 
Germans continue advance in the Vosges and capture trench 
near Ypres. Russian reinforcements assume the offensive in 
East Prussia. 


February 22.—German Zeppelin drops ten bombs on Calais, 
France, killing 5 persons. President Wilson and his advisers 
consider preposal to place an embargo on the exportation of 
supplies of any kind to either Great Britain or Germany until 
those nations guarantee respect for American commerce. Ger- 
mans claim to have captured more than 100,000 Russians in 
the battle of the Mazurian Lakes district of East Prussia. 
Paris reports gains for the Allies at several points on the 
western battle line. 


February 23.—American steamer Carib and Norwegian ship 
Regin victims of German blockade; British collier is badly 
damaged and three steamers helpless; submarine attacks but 
fails to hit channel boat Victoria. French claim success in the 
Champagne region; Reims bombarded and twenty civilians 
are killed. Russian army of 150,000 almost wiped out in flight 
from East Prussia. Germany holds victory greater than 
Waterloo. 


February 24.—The loss of the British armed merchant 
cruiser Clan MacNaughton with 280 lives is admitted by the 
British official news bureau. During the first week of the 
German blockade two American, three Norwegian, two French, 
one Spanish and six British vessels are sunk or damaged by 
mines or German submarines. yreat Britain and France 
notify the governor of German East Africa of a naval 
blockade beginning February 28. Secret notes sent by the 
United States to London and Berlin may cause Germany to 
yield on some points in shipping problem. Russian corps, 
surrounded by Germans in retreat from East Prussia, fights 
until decimated. German advance in Poland is repulsed. 
Gains by the Allies at several points are claimed in the 
Paris statement. 





MONTANA LARCH AND PINE CUT AND 
SHIPMENTS. 


KALisPELL, Mont., Feb. 20.—Shipments of lumber 
for January, 1915, as reported by members of the Mon- 
tana Larch & Pine Manufacturers’ Association, were 
4,640,621 feet, as compared with 8,667,523 feet for the 
corresponding month of 1914, a decrease of 4,026,902 
feet or 46.4 percent. The members had on hand Febru- 
ary 1, 1915, 95,000,000 feet, as compared with 72,000,000 
feet on hand February 1, 1914, an increase of 23,000,000 
feet. 








N. C. 
Pine. 


can be had in any 
quantity and at any 
time by addressing 


CAMP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


FRANKLIN, - - VIRGINIA. 
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Compare our timber and 
our facilities and. then 
put us to the test. 





DAILY CAPACITY 


Saw Mills - 600,00) feet 
Planing Mills - 400,001) feet 





MILLS: 


Franklin, Va. Arringdale, Va. 
Butterworth, Va. Wilmington, N. C. 





Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber 
Company, Marion, S. C. 





Eastern Sales Offices: . 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue, 
GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Telephone 982 Gramercy. 


PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bldg,, 
E. D. WOOD, Manager. 


PITTSBURGH: Oliver Bldg., GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager, 
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“Stillwell” 
Long Leaf 


Timbers 


Mean ABSOLUTELY every stick 
LONG LEAF GUARANTEED 













We Guarantee 


Grades 


R. R. Material 


We have both Long and Short Leaf Mills and can 
ship everything in YELLOW PINE. Our prices 
are in line with legitimate competitors who ship 
the same quality of lumber as ourselves. 


Send us a trial order and be convinced. 
Remember the name ‘‘ STILLWELL ”’ 
means an IRON CLAD GUARANTEE. 


Stillwell 


Lumber Company 


McCormick Bldg., 
CHICAGO 








FOR MANUFACTURER AND DEALER* 





REVISED EDITION OF RATING BOOK. 


Announcement is made of the semiannual publication 
of a revised edition of the ‘‘Red Book,’’ published by 
the Lumbermen’s Credit Association, of Chicago and New 
York. The new edition is printed and bound in the cus- 
tomary style, with the same arrangement that long ex- 
perience has shown to be in every way convenient. The 
publisher states that the dead material in the previous 
edition has been eliminated and a multitude of changes 
made and numerous names added. The book was care- 
fully compiled by persons who are expert in that line of 
work. 

In addition to publishing the ‘‘Red Book,’’ the Lum- 
bermen’s Credit Association specializes in the collection 
of accounts and refers to its many years of satisfactory 
service as evidence of its ability to care for the interests 
of its clients in that line of work. 


ANNUAL ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


At a recent annual meeting of the National Dry Kiln 
Company, of Indianapolis, Ind., Ira A. Minnick, well 
known in the lumber industry, especially throughout 
the South, where he has traveled in the interest of that 
company, was elected president of the concern to suc- 
ceed Ed Gerrard, who wished to retire from active ad- 
ministration of the company’s affairs. Mr. Gerrard, 
however, retains stock in the company and his son, A. C. 
Gerrard, becomes secretary to succeed L. A. McDonald, 
who has been elected vice president. Mr. MeDonald has 
been secretary of the company for about five years and 
is as widely known as Mr. Minnick. In his new office 
he will continue his activities in the company’s dry kiln 
business. 

In the South the company will be represented by 
Harry E. Rubin, who formerly was connected with the 
concern. Mr. Rubin’s headquarters will be at New 
Orleans, La. 

No change in the policy of the National Dry Kiln 
Company was made at the meeting, the change in offi- 
cials affecting the working organization only. The con- 
cern was organized in 1901 and has been very successful 
in promoting the use of its vertical piping system for 
dry kilns, which has attracted much favorable attention 








* The articles published in 


this department in behalf of 
products advertised 


in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are desig- 
nated “advertisements” in conformity with the Postal Act of 
August 24, 1912. 


during recent years. Hereafter Mr. Minnick will sp. 
the greater part of his time at the company’s offices 
Indianapolis. 














OFFICERS NATIONAL DRY KILN COMPANY. 


Top—-Ira A. Minnick, President ; Left—L. A. McDonald, Vic« 
President; Right—A. C. Gerrard, Secretary. 


















Kirby 
Planing 
Mill Co. 


(Incorporated) 


Anything in Dimension or Dressed 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


Large stocks at our Boston, Ga. mill, specializing in 
Dimension; andour Thomasville mill, where we have 
modern up-to-date Planer. 


Thomas- 
ville, Ga. 











Horton Corwin, Jr., Pres. and Treas. W. D. Pruden, Sec’y. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


N. C. PINE || Bed Slats 


LUMBER and 


+o 
Kiln Dried, Plastering Lath 
* 
Dressed and Rough. g 
Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co.,Windsor, N.C. Edenton Plan- 
ing Mills, Capacity, 100,000 per day. Saw Miils:—Edenton, N.C., 
Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N.C.. Capacity, 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 











( to keep your stock up to the 








Let Us Help You 


Standard you demand in 


N. C. PINE 


Flooring, Ceiling and Roofers. 
titer YELLOW PINE Fouci An 


Car and Cargo Shipments. 


ELLINGTON & GUY, Inc., Tmes,Dispstch Bids. 


RICHM » VA. 














SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








Reports received are in the main promising. Build- 
ing promises to be active the coming spring and summer, 
but it seems to be too early for much development in 
the way of orders for the big factories. As a general 
thing the demand for sash, doors and millwork is not 
brisk and as a result active competition prevails, which 
does not allow much margin for profit. In the country 
conditions are greatly improving; there is a firmer tone 
to demand and the numerous inquiries lead manufacturers 
and jobbers to believe that there will be a return to 
normal conditions in a short time. 

Chicago jobbers and interior millwork factories report 
continued inactivity, although there has been improve- 
ment the last few days, owing to the springlike weather 
and much new work which is being started in the outly- 
ing districts. With a continuation of good weather there 
should be a fairly heavy demand for all kinds of mill- 
work. Odd work continues the feature of the market. 
Jobbers report occasionally that there is an inquiry for 
car lots; the heaviest call, however, is for mixed cars. 

Some retailers have placed orders for yard stock within 
the last two weeks with Minneapolis and St. Paul manu- 
facturers and jobbers, but most dealers are waiting for 
actual opening of the spring building season before 
stocking up. The prospects are considered good, but the 
buying season seems likely to open late. 

Heads of Oshkosh ( Wis.) sash and door manufacturing 
plants were encouraged this week by the receipt of sub- 
stantial orders from salesmen in New York and adjacent 
territory. These compare favorably with orders of pre- 
ceding years and lead to the expectation that a promised 
lull in business this spring is chimerical. Further impetus 
has been given to the favorable industrial aspects by 
the receipt of orders from State dealers. The greatest 
activity is noted in the demand for sash and blinds, but 
manufacturers are eager for a stimulus in the doors and 
molding demand. Prices hold well but are not what pro- 
ducers and dealers would desire at this time of year. 
Oshkosh salesmen report having corraled a good share 
of the available orders at the State convention in Mil- 
waukee last week. 

At Baltimore, Md., some factories are making up stock 
sizes, but this work can not well be pushed without ac- 
cumulating unduly heavy reserves and orders for special 
sizes are not numerous. The absence of urgency in de- 
livering has tended to emphasize competition and profits 
are not large, but prospects are promising. There is 
every indication that when building operations are once 
resumed much work of this kind will develop, so a very 
fair year is to be expected. 

The sash and door factories at Buffalo, N. Y., are still 
working on a short-time basis, having found trade slow 
so far this month. An increase has taken place lately 


in the amount of retail demand for lumber and the sale 
of millwork is expected to follow soon. A holding back 
is noticeable in building operations just now, which is 
partly accounted for by the season, but there is a pros 
pect of a good deal of work next month. 

Cincinnati planing mills are running on stock sizes, 
for spring business is increasing and the rapidly ap- 
proaching building season is an incentive to keep going 
right along despite lack of demand. Fine weather last 
week insured the starting of some work and as all indi- 
cations are of a continuation of present fine weather and 
a very early spring both manufacturers of millwork and 
retailers are encouraged. Retailers are only fairly sup- 
plied with stocks of millwork and are beginning to make 
inquiry as to supplies and will likely be reasonable buyers 
very soon. 

Comparatively little new business has been developed 
by most St. Louis sash and door factories and a better- 
ment in the situation is not looked for until at least thirty 
days hence. Dealers are doing but little buying and 
when they buy they call for quick shipments. More or 
less figuring is going on and this will increase consider- 
ably with the coming of warmer weather. 

Slightly improved demand from the country yards is 
reported by Kansas City sash and door manufacturers, 
but the improvement is not sufficient to bring about any 
stiffening in the market. Prices, already at a low level, 
have remained steady. There is somewhat more figuring 
on small buildings in the country, but comparatively 
little important building business has reached the figuring 
stage; in fact, architects report disappointment in the 
volume of big building. 

Sash and door conditions at Tacoma, Wash., appear 
unchanged. Factories are operating at near normal out- 
put. Prices are unimproved. Following March and set- 
tled weather through the East, better demand is looked 
for as building activity begins to increase. Reports say 
stocks in dealers’ hands are light. 

No improvement is noted at San Francisco, Cal., in 
sash and millwork conditions, with the rainy season limit- 
ing building operations. Door manufacturing at the 
plants surrounding San Francisco Bay is quiet. In the 
mountain districts the door departments connected with 
the white pine mills are still in operation, although at a 
reduced rate of production. 

The window glass situation remains unchanged and 
it seems further inducements will be necessary in order 
to move stock. Factories are operating to capacity. 
Unless there is a material curtailment of output in the 
near future new quotations are likely to be announced 
soon that will make the careless and indifferent take 
notice, as manufacturers will find it necessary to sup- 
port a stable market in order to prosper as they have 
during the last few years. 
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_ FROM -THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 








PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


rade Fairly Active, Say Manufacturers, Despite 
Adverse Conditions—Railroads Out With Fair Sized 
Inquiries—Lumberman Called to the Colors. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 20.—In spite of adverse con- 
tions surrounding the lumber market of the Pacific 
rthwest most dealers are having a fair line of busi- 
ss and feel hopeful that within a few weeks the de- 
nd will increase materially. Although there is little 
cheer the exporter, the rail shipper is relying on the trade 
it he is sure will come when the winter weather moderates 
the middle West and East. 

nt. G, King, of the Pioneer Lumber Company, in speaking 

the lumber conditions at present said: “I believe the mid- 

western buyers are waiting for a thaw. ‘There is no 
ilding going on back there now. Yard men will not order 
til they get busy themselves and after there is some de- 
nd felt for lumber. We are receiving a few orders of 
rious kinds each day, but not as many as we would like.” 
inguiries are expected soon in the Northwest for lumber 
750 box and live stock cars for the Union Pacific Rail- 

id, which has ordered them from the manufacturers. The 

rchasing department of the Burlington system is out with 

1 inquiry for several million feet of lumber. The bulk of 

is is to be car siding, flooring, car lining, shiplap, car 

lls, bridge stringers and bridge timbers. Altogether the 
ilroads of the west and middle West are figuring on about 
ou0 new cars, 

“There seems to be some slight improvement in the lumber 
trade,” said Ed R. Hogg, of the Atlas Lumber Company. “It 

uld be worse. The railroads are figuring on a large num- 
cr of new cars and this will help the situation considerably. 
| believe we will have a fairly prosperous year.” 

The J. W. McDonnell Lumber Company, of this city, manu- 
tacturer of red cedar shingles, with mill at Ballard Station, 

is secured the services of E. P. Triol, of this city, as sales 
manager. Mr. Triol needs very little introduction to the lum- 
or trade, having been engaged in wholesaling of lumber on 
tie Pacifie coast for many years. He was formerly with the 
liay-Luellwitz Lumber Company, of Spokane, and had charge 
of the Seattle offices of that concern. Later he was manager 
und one of the incorporators of the Rainier Lumber & Shingle 
Company, of Seattle. Coincident with Mr. Triol taking charge 
of the sales of this company, the company opens a new de- 
partment and has engaged in the general wholesale lumber 
and shingle business. The company has made good sawmill 
connections and will cater especially to the factory and gen- 
eral retail yard trade. . , ) 

The commercial possibilities of wood distillation were dem- 
onstrated today at the University of Washington to the public 
under the direction of C, W. Zimmerman, in charge of the 
lnited States Forest Service timber testing laboratory on the 
campus, and Dr. H. K. Benson, professor of industrial chem- 
istry. Mark Darrin, recently appointed chemist in forest 
products for the Forest Service, was in active charge of the 
demonstrations, which showed the commercial possibilities 
in Douglas fir stumpage. The process consists in cutting 
the stumps into small blocks with a specially constructed 
saw and placing the blocks on a small car, which is wheeled 
into an airtight furnace, heated without access of the air. 
The wood decomposes and gases, acids and other elements 
of value are obtained. f 

Telegrams received here this week report the disappear- 
ance of Louis G. Raymond, a Seattle wholesale lumberman. 
The dispatches say Mr. Raymond went from Marion, Ind., to 
St. Louis on business and had $3,000 in money with him. 
Fears are entertained for his safety. J 

One of the oldest wholesale lumber companies in Seattle, 
the Roy & Roy Mill Company, has just been reorganized, and 
ll. P. Kennedy, formerly of the Klipsun Lumber Company, 
this city, and an experienced wholesaler of lumber, becomes a 
stockholder in the company. ‘The officers of the reorganized 
company are C. R. Roy, president and treasurer; G. B. Roy, 
vice president, and H. P. Kennedy, secretary. During the last 
few years, under the direction of Mr. Roy, the company has 
confined its energies almost exclusively to the shingle busi- 
ness. The company will now enter the lumber business on a 
much more extensive scale with Mr. Kennedy in charge of the 
lumber department. This company has offices on the twentieth 
floor of the 42-story L. C. Smith Building, and in the future 
will undoubtedly be a factor in marketing Pacific coast lumber, 
as it has been during the past in the shingle branch of the 
business. 

J. R. Hufbauer, of the J. R. Hufbauer Company, wholesale 
lumbermen, Salt Lake City, Utah, was a Seattle visitor this 
week. 

W. F. Lammers, sales manager of the Adams River Lumber 
Company, Chase, B. C., was in Seattle on business one day 
this week. Mr. Lammers was accompanied by his wife. 

The plent of the Day Lumber Company will remain closed 
although March 15 has been tentatively set for the resumption 
of operation. 

Fred W. Locke, well known lumber wholesaler of this city, 
and a native of Ireland, will leave Thursday, February 25, for 
England. Mr. Locke is a commissioned officer of the British 
army and is leaving in response to a call for his services. 
Mr. Locke was at one time engaged in the lumber business in 
Ireland. After coming to the United States he spent several 
years on the Gulf coast and a few years ago came to Seattle 
as western representative of the Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Company. For the last two years he has been sales manager 
for the A. W. Miller Saw Mill Company, Seattle. Mr. Locke 
will be accompanied by his wife and baby. The lumbermen 
of Seattle will give him a farewell dinner Tuesday night, 
February 23. 





COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS. 


TACOMA, WASH., Feb. 20.—‘‘There is some demand 
for lumber and we are continuing operating but prices 
are low, very low indeed,’’ says L. L. Doud, president 
of the Defiance Lumber Company. ‘‘There is practi- 
cally no foreign business ut all. There has been some 
eastern demand and one large inquiry for car material that 
is likely to be placed.” 

The Columbia Box & Veneer Company has resumed opera- 
tion at its plant at Puyallup and expects to be running at 
capacity the latter part of the month. The company turned 
out 400,000 berry crates last year and already has orders 
for 500,000 for 1915 and expects to exceed this number, hav- 
ing increased the capacity of its plant to forty stitching 
machines. 

There are no signs of improvement in the shingle situa- 
tion, accordng to E. R. Rogers, sales manager for the Case 
Shingle Company. Demand is very low and prices are weak. 
Mr. Rogers says his company is turning out only a premium 
on operating but one mill, and selling only when it gets 

8 price. 

nell A. K. Martin, of the Northwest Lumber Agency, 
Says that while January was a good month for demand, Feb- 
ruary has thus far been a disappointment and that orders 
have fallen off sharply and with prices low and soft. Mr. 
Martin thinks it possible that after March 1 the market may 
show some improvement. All of the buying being done now, 
he says, is of the for-immediate-needs class, indicating light 
Stocks throughout the middle West and East. 

. The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company is getting out 
a large tie order placed with it some weeks ago to go forward 


shortly by ship. It is also getting out some California par- 
cel shipments and an Atlantic coast order is being loaded 
this week on one of the Dollar steamers. 

The Wheeler-Osgood Company has every department in its 
big plant busy and reports a good supply of orders on hand, 
but plenty of room for prices to improve. 

New lumber tariffs have been issued, effective March 1, 
from Puget Sound points to points on the Wenatchee-Oro- 
ville branch of the Great Northern. Formerly it was neces- 
sary to pay the regular rate from the Sound to Wenatchee 
and an additional class rate to points on the new line. Ap- 
plication for the through rates was made by Puget Sound 
manufacturers some time ago. 

The Hewitt-Lea-Funk Lumber Company is installing a 
planing mill at its yards at Sumner. The mill building is 
110x70 feet and installation of machinery is now under way. 





ON POSSESSION SOUND. 


EVERETT, WASH., Feb. 22.—The Cascade Lumber Com- 
pany has resumed operation at Snohomish, following a 
shutdown occasioned by the breaking of feed rolls of 
the sawmill. 


Machinery is being installed in the cedar lumber de- 
partment of Fred K. Baker Lumber Company. The annex 
to the company’s shingle mill is being constructed in such a 
way that a second unit may be added when business condi- 
tions warrant an extension in the manufacturing plant. The 
planing mill machines are from the factory of the S. A. 
Woods Company. 

R. B. McWilliams, formerly of the McWilliams & Henry 
mill, of Everett, was here recently following an absence of a 
year and a half in China and the Philippine Islands. The 
company in which he is interested has a mahogany conces- 
sion on the Philippines with a capacity of 50,000 feet a day 
for 50 years, and it was getting along well until the war 
tied things up. 

It is estimated that by March 1, 3,500 men who have been 
idle for several weeks will be employed in the lumber and 
logging activities of Snohomish County. The Merrill & Ring, 
English, Ebey Logging Company and Irving camps are among 
those that have recently resumed in the woods. 





IN SOUTHERN OREGON. 


KLAMATH FALLS, ORE., Feb. 20.—Logging operations 
are being conducted by all of the lumber companies 
around Klamath Falls, preparing for the beginning 
of cutting at an early date. Most of the local box factories 
are now running half time, as their markets are pretty well 
supplied. ‘The Algoma Lumber Company is an exception, 
however, as it has contracts for supplying orange packers 
— boxes and is shipping at the rate of twenty carloads a 
week. 

There is a possibility that wooden block pavement may be 
tried out on Klamath Falls streets. This has been suggested 
for future improvements and the city engineer has been in- 
structed to prepare estimates of the cost of paving two 
blocks in front of the city hall. 

According to a report for the last fiscal year just issued 
by the Crater national forest office at Medford, a profit of 
66 percent was netted im-the sale of timber etc. during the 
last fiscal year. The timber sales amounted to $57,080 of the 
total receipts of $58,741 and the disbursements amounted to 
$35,335. Twenty-five percent of the total receipts will be 
distributed in Jackson and Klamath counties for school and 
road purposes. 





ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 20.—News from J. N. Teal, 
of this city, at New York to the effect that President 
Wilson had decided to release deck cargoes of lumber 
through the canal of tolls was received here by the lumbermen 
with keen enthusiasm for it will mean roughly estimated about 
90 cents on every thousand feet of material shipped by way of 
the canal. The Portland Chamber of Commerce made a hard 
fight for free tolls and especially on deckloads. With more 
vessels available at this time, it is believed that the canal 
trade would rapidly develop into a trade of very large propor- 
tions. 

The Clark & Wilson Lumber Company's logging camp in the 
lower Columbia River district resumed operation during the 
week, putting about 150 men to work. 

Six large tramp steamers are due to arrive here in a few 
days, to load fir cargoes for foreign destinations, the greater 
number of them for the Orient. Four million feet of the lum- 
ber to go on board of these vessels is destined for Quebec, as 
part of a large order placed with Sudden & Christensen, of 
San Francisco. 


INLAND EMPIRE 


FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS. 

KALISPELL, Mont., Feb. 20.—The mills of this dis- 
trict are undergoing extensive repairs preparatory to 
the beginning of the 1915 sawing season, which is ex- 
pected to begin about March 15. There has been no 
noticeable improvemert in market conditions during the 
last ten days and prices are about the same as usual— 
low and unsatisfactory. However, millmen look forward 
to a stronger demand and better prices as soon as the 
spring trade opens up. Warm weather the last few days 
has affected the logging roads throughout the entire dis- 
trict to a considerable extent, but operations have not 
been seriously affected so far. 

The Somers Lumber Company will bring cut of the 
Stillwater country this year approximately 20,000,000 
feet of logs, which will-be driven down the Stillwater 
River to the plant at Somers. It will also have large 
drives on the Flathead and Swan rivers that will be 
driven into Flathead Lake and towed across to the 
Somers plant. The company expects to manufacture 
approximately 65,000,000 feet this year and will operate 
its mill on a day and night shift. Approximately 40 
percent of the cut will be manufactured into ties. 

The Kalispell Lumber Company will not operate its 
sawmill at Athens, Mont., this year, having secured 
practically all the available timber at that point. 

C. B. March, general manager of the State Lumber 
Company at Kalispell, returned this week from a busi- 
ness trip to points, in eastern Montana. He says. the 
market is not very brisk. and that prices are bad, though 
‘he looks for a stronger demand and better prices in the 




















WE are amply equip- 

ped with planing 
mill facilities to furnish on 
short notice all kinds of 
finish and trim, and guar- 
antee uniform size and 
quality. Large and well 
assorted, thoroughly sea- 
soned stocks are always 
maintained ready for rush 
orders. Try us the next 
time. 

















Goldsboro 
N. C. Pine 


A glance at photo be- 
low, which shows north 
end of the interior of our 
rough shed, bears out our 

‘statements of good stocks 
on hand from which to fill 
orders promptly. We're 
anxious to have you try 
us out—not alone on ser- 
vice, but also quality and 
price. Interested? Write 
us today. 


Telecode Used. 
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M £NAIR LUMBER COMPA. 


Dyal-Upchurch Building 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


Dressed Yellow Pine 
Cypress and Shingles 
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PALATKA, Fia:z ; 
J. W. Hyde Company 
—WHOLESALE— 


YELLOW PINE 


Lumber, Ties, Piling 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 














YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED FLOORING and CEILING, 
ROUGH and DRESSED TIMBER and PLANK. 


Shipments by Rail, Sail or Steamer. 


CUMMER LUMBER COMPANY, 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Northern Sales Offices: 


1 Madison Ave., New York City 
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Your Opportunity 


To Make Business 


was never better than it is today, for home 
builders are paying more attention to style and 
this entails more elaborate designs—plans the 
home carpenter isn’t capable of suggesting. 
By occasionally advertising a good plan in 
your home paper people will come to know 
you can supply their needs and will naturally 
call on you when thinking of building instead 
of going first to the carpenter or sending 


away for a cut-to-measure catalog. 


We have plans at all prices 
with ads ready for use. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 








For $3 50 we will send you cut as shown 


above (coarse screen for news- 
paper) with two cuts of floor plans, blue prints and 
bill of material. Estimated cost, $3500. 

















near future, as crop conditions throughout the entire 
State are good and indications are that a considerable 
amount of development work will be carried on through- 
out the eastern part of the State this season. 





IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 20.—The lumber business has 
been steadily on the increase in the vicinity of Colville 
during the last four months. It is estimated that the 
eut during 1915 will be approximately 50,000,000 feet. 
Logging has been exceptionally active during the winter. 
The E. C. Conner sawmill at Colville, with a capacity of 
15,000 feet daily, has been running all winter, cutting about 
1,000,000 feet. The product has found a market at home. 
D. S. Diehl & Co., whose sawmill was moved last fall from 
White Lake to 14. miles east of Colville, have begun opera- 
tions with a daily output of 30,000 feet. The mill probably 
will run summer and winter. The Winslow Lumber Company, 
at Orion, one of the largest in the county, having a daily 
capacity of 50,000 feet, began the season’s run this week 
with 3,000,000 feet of logs on hand. The mill is handling 
only first grade yellow pine. The cut during the season will 
reach about 8,000,000 feet. Besides these mills a number 
of smaller concerns are starting sawing. 

Construction has begun on the new planer of the Ione 
Lumber & Pole Company, at Ione. The company operates 
a mill near the town and sends its lumber to Ione to be 
dressed and shipped. ‘The company has several million fee. 
ready for the planer. The Lost Creek Cedar Company also 
will use the planer. The plant will operate with electricity 
and will be modern in every respect. 

The Cascade Lumber Company, of North Yakima, has re- 
opened for its season’s run. Manager Huebner says the 
season’s cut will reach about 35,000,000 feet. 

The mill of the Milwaukee Lumber Company, at St. Maries, 
which has been closed for six weeks undergoing repairs, has 
started again and will run for the remainder of the year. 
The company plans to build a railroad up Marble Creek to 
tap a large body of standing timber. 





CEDAR POLE MANUFACTURERS TENDERED 
BANQUET. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 20.—Local cedar men tendered 
a banquet to eastern cedar pole manufacturers in the 
Davenport Hotel on February 16. The visitors were 
en route to San Francisco to attend the Panama-Pacific 
exposition. C: P. Lindsley, president of the Lindsley 
Bros.’ Company, was toastmaster and short talks were 
made by local men and visitors. Those present were: 

Robert G. Jones, Lane, Ida.; J. C. Kirkpatrick, Escanaba, 
Mich.; E. B. Brande, Grinnell, Ia.; B. F. Vreeland, Denver, 
Colo.; L. L. Hill and F. L. Clark, Minneapolis, Minn.; Ful- 
ton Cook, St. Maries, Ida.; O. L. Hanson, New York; G. A. 
Potter, Galveston, Tex.; George Haynes, Newport, Wash.; 

. F. Harmon, E. T. Chapin, F. A. Lindsley, H. C. Culver, 
W. M. Leavutt and M. P. Flannery. 





IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY. 


SANDPOINT, IpA., Feb. 20.—Early spring weather bids 
fair to bring to a close all the logging operations of 
district. The Humbird Lumber Company has com- 
pleted its work for the winter and closed down its camps. 
The winter has been ideal for logging. 

Senator E. E. Elliott, of this county, has introduced a 
bill in the State legislature providing for the clearing of 
logged-off lands. According to the provisions of this bill, 
any particular district may set itself aside and raise money 
by bonding for the purpose of clearing the land. 


CALIFORNIA 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 














Eastern Rail Trade Prospects Appear Promising— 
White and Sugar Pine Men Optimistic as to Future 
Business. 


San Francisco, Cau., Feb. 20.—While there is no 
marked improvement to report in any department of the 
lumber business prices are being well maintained and 
inquiries are numerous for foreign trade. There is some 
improvement in the Australian demand for fir and red- 
wood. The demand for ties for England continues, although 
the tonnage situation is unsatisfactory. The mills in the 
Northwest are not so eager to take orders for further ship- 
ment offshore at prevailing prices as they were a few months 
ago, and a feeling that better figures should be secured obtains 
among the large lumber shipping firms of this city. 

The eastern rail trade appears to be the most promising 
feature in the redwood outlook for the coming season, ac- 
cording to some of the large manufacturers of lumber. Many 
of the mills that have been unable to make direct rail ship- 
ments to the East ip the past will have an outlet this summer 
via the Northwestern Pacific Railway and, while the rates 
recently announced are higher than those paid by the fir mills 
in the North, there is a possibility that following concerted 
efforts upon the part of the redwood men, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission will bring about changes that will put 
redwood upon a parity with fir. 

White pine and sugar pine lumber manufacturers are 
optimistic as to the coming season and better prices are 
expected in the eastern market. Several of the mills, which 
are equipped with facilities for winter operation, or have 
an advance supply of logs on hand, have already started 
up for the season, but the remainder will be governed by 
weather conditions in the high mountains. Preparations are 
being made for logging as soon as the snow goes off in the 
early spring. ‘The box factories connected with the white 
pine mills are already in operation at a number of plants. 

Change In Shook Prices. 

The price of $7.50 a hundred on box shooks has been with- 
drawn. None of the fruit companies is offering to contract 
shooks at any price. The possibilities are, however, that the 
grape men will buy shooks this year cheaper than they have 
in a number of years. Shippers who usually contract for their 
season’s supply at this time of year are now afraid to do so 
on account of the unsettled condition of the market. 

Thirty-two — contracts were filed for record last week, 
representing a total investment of $164,000. A beginning has 
been made on the $1,000,000 public library building in this 
city by calling for bids for the contract of excavation and 
construction of the foundation. 

Recent Lumber News in Brlef. 

According to advices from Westwood, the Red River Lumber 
Company has completed a six-stall roundhouse and is now 
building a block house to facilitate the loading of the blocks 
into cars for shipment which is almost completed. The com- 
pany is also building a 120x160-foot addition to the box fac- 
tory, the new addition to be used as a warehouse. Grading is 
also being —: og a Bae Mh ly woe factory, which will be 
about 64 feet e an eet long. 

The Diamond Match Company’s sawmill at Stirling City 











started for the season’s run on Monday. About 38,000,000 
feet of logs is in the millpond and, as the company intends 19 
run only one saw, this supply will last until it is possible 
get into the woods. 

The offshore freight market is firm with an advancing ten: 
ency and there is a limited supply of tonnage for fut, 
foreign lumber shipments Coastwise freights remain steady «: 
unchanged quotations, ranging around $3 from Puget Sou: 
and Columbia River to San Francisco and $3.50 to south:: 
California ports. 





AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLI:. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Feb. 20.—The heavy rains th: 
southern California has experienced the last two wee 
have effectually put a stop to building operations an 
business consequently has been extremely light. Yar 
have been unable to deliver lumber already ordered a: 
so they are doing no buying. Mill representatives s: 
that their business has been light the last two week; 
but believe that as soon as the yards are able to deliv: 
they will be in a frame of mind that will let the 
look at bargains again. There has been no change ji 
prices and the raises that were put into effect a moni 
ago are well maintained. 

Dealers are generally of the opinion that business thi 
year will be of slowly increasing volume and that th 
worst has been passed. The first day of March is genera! 
held off for by owners and builders, as any building starte- 
by that date has to pay taxes for the year on the full valu 
of the structure. 

Oregon pine prices are about the same as a week ago. Pin 
sawed to order stock is bringing $10.50 base at souther: 
California ports, a raise of 50 cents a thousand over the pri: 
obtainable two months ago. Flooring and ceiling prices ar» 
strong, some grades being $2 higher than prices current ‘th: 
first of the year. Redwood continues to be held at the sam: 
prices that have been in effect the last year, despite a very 
weak demand. Most of the mills are closed down and thos 
operating are doing so on a very limited basis. Clears and 
common are quoted at $10 off at southern California ports. 

A large delegation of southern California lumbermen left 
this week for San Francisco to attend the Western Retail! 
Lumbermen’s conference. They will be gone about a week 
Among them are C. A. Hayward, president of the Hayward 
Lumber and Investment Company; H. T. Hayward, of the 
Frank Graves Sash & Door Company; Peter Orban, of the 
Orban Lumber Company; O. H. Barr, of the Barr Lumber 
Company ; Frank Gibbs, of the Gibbs Lumber Company, 


CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 


IN SOUTHWESTERN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Vancouver, B. C., Feb. 22.—A slight improvement 
in the lumber industry is noticeable, though just how 
it will develop can hardly be stated as yet. Perhaps 
about 25 percent of the mills are now operating, or 
rather, 25 percent of the production is being manufac- 
tured, though prices are anything but encouraging. There is 
talk of good business being in sight, but it is another ques- 
tion whether it will get as far as the Pacific coast. fore 
inquiries have been received about the big amount of lumber 
required in France for the building of houses, the figure 
being placed at 500,000,000 feet. The lumbermen here, how. 
ever, have not been able to find out where these inquiries 
originated, nor who are the interested parties at the buying 
end. They believe, though, that there is something in sight, 
and if only one-fifth of the amount could be placed here, it 
would be a fine thing for the manufacturers, for they could 
turn stock into money. The Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany has been assembling a large number of ties for a British 
order, and has enough on hand at Vancouver now for a 
ship cargo. It is not definitely known whether these will 
be shipped by rail across the continent and thence to England 
or by steamer out of this port, the uncertainty resulting from 
the scarcity of tonnage. A little business has been driftin 
in, too, from east of the mountains, but it is not expect 
that this will be of large proportions. 

Some briskness was apparent in the shingle end of the 
industry a month or so ago, but this fell off a little, and 
just now the prospect is not so good. It is estimated that 
about 65 percent of the machines are operating, the activity 
being scattered among many of the mills. Few, if any, of 
the large plants have all their machines cutting. Prices for 
XXXXX run from $1.75 up, with XXX about $1.95, while 
perfections are in instances as high as $2. A large number 
of shingles have been exported within the last month or two, 
—-* this means business here it does not mean better 
trade. 

E. G. Flinn, a lumberman of Minneapolis, who is on the 
coast this week, reports a marked improvement in business 
conditions in the middle West, and this is having its effect 
on better lumber business. 

Details of the Canadian war tariff have not yet reached 
the coast and it is not known whether the lumber trade will 
be directly affected. It will feel the extra duty on machinery 
etc., since nearly all of this either comes from the United 
States, or the Canadian price is set et se At any rate 
the industry will have its cost of production increased, a 
point which gives some worry, for the expense along this 
line has always been proportionately higher than in Wash- 
ington and Oregon. 

The Weeks-Dunnell Lumber Company has started its new 
shingle mill at Fanny Bay, Vancouver Island. It is one of 
the best on the Island and is equipped for both rail and 
water trade. Four machines are in the plant, and it is 
planned to operate these double shift. 

















AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS, 


Toronto, OntT., Feb. 22.—The opinion of the trade as 
to the effect of the new tariff, under which rough lum- 
ber is removed from the free list and subjected to a 
duty of 74% percent and dressed lumber raised from 25 
percent to 3214 percent, is a good deal divided. Many 
are disposed to regard the change favorably as tending further 
to limit the introduction of southern pine and American hem- 
lock, though competition from this source is not much felt.at 
present. ut the fear is expressed that the imposition of the 
duty may provoke retaliatory action on the part of the United 
States, in the form of duties on Canadian lumber. In view 
of the fact that the tariff increase is purely designed as a 
revenue measure, necessitated by the war, it is hardly likely 
that there will be any protest, or attempt at amending the 
schedule as presented. he furniture trade will be adversely 
affected as a very large proportion of its raw material is 
imported, and as under present conditions it has been a 
matter of some difficulty to keep its factories in operation 
it will not be able to shift the burden upon its customers. 

Notwithstanding the official statement recently given out by 
the Ontario Department of Lands and Forests to the effect 
that the cut of this season would show a slight increase, 
lumbermen are still of the opinion that there will be a short- 
age variously estimated at from 25 to 50 percent. ‘The 
figures Fagen out by the department have been a mystery to 
= = . ever since they were published,” said one prominent 
wholesaler, 

The Canadian Freight Association, representing the rail- 
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ys has applied to the Canadian Board of Railway Commis- 
wners for permission to increase freight rates. ‘The board 
| consider the matter early next month and the proposed 
ivance will be strongly opposed by lumbermen and others 
ected. 





NOTES FROM MANITOBA. 

WINNIPEG, MAN., Feb. 22.—A few days previous to 
retail convention held here last week representatives 
the spruce mills of Manitoba and Saskatchewan were 
conference in Winnipeg. There has been very little activ- 
in either cutting or logging in these Provinces this win- 
_ the outlook at the outbreak of the war having been con- 

iered unfavorable for much demand for lumber. One of the 
lers at the conference said that no manufacturer of lum- 
had made any money, unless it might be those having 
ail yards, in the last three years, and he did not consider 
outlook hopeful for much profit. He also stated that 
siderable harm was done to the lumber business in western 
nada by an order of the Dominion Government requiring 
ders of timber limits to manufacture. The price of lumber 

; supposed to be high, and it was believed that the way 
reduce the price was to force men who were holding stand- 
timber to begin active operation. The result was that 
plus stocks appeared and the present conditions followed. 





FROM NEW BRUNSWICK’S METROPOLIS. 


st. Joun, N. B., Feb. 22.—Very mild weather has 
utinued through February, and the lumber operators 
the southern part of New Brunswick begin to fear 
at they will not get out all their logs. They should 
ive several weeks of steady weather with considerably 
ore snow than at present. In the central and north- 
rn portions of the Province the conditions are and have 
ieen much more favorable. 


WISCONSIN 











CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Feb. 23.—That the farmers of the 
Northwest are prosperous and are buying more freely 
in all lines, a fact which will eventually result in pros- 
perity for business in general, is the opinion of A. J. 
\arling, president of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway, who stopped over in Milwaukee recently, upon re- 
turning from a two weeks’ trip of inspection through the 
Northwest. Mr. Earling seemed to be especially impressed 

y the improvement which has taken place in the lumber 
usiness of the Northwest. Mr. Earling said: 

“The white pine lumber trade is today in a better condi- 
tion than it has been in two years and it is important to re- 
member that a large portion of this lumber is exported. Fir 
pine is also in much better demand. 

“But perhaps the most significant sign—certainly the most 
enecouraging—is the westward miscellaneous freight move- 
ment. By ‘miscellaneous’ is meant general merchandise. This 
is large, and it denotes the buying power of the agricultural 
community. Correspondingly the agricultural implement busi- 
ness is the best in a decade. Farm machinery is being bought 
on an unprecedented scale, the result, of course, of the boom 
in farm products. These products include cattle. 

“The banking interests of the Northwest are in excellent 
position to take care of the extraordinary grain, cattle and 
lumber movement. They are well provided with cash.” 

Building operations in Milwaukee have not been espe- 
cially active since the opening of the new year, but there 
has been a decided revival during the last two weeks, which 
would seem to indicate that there will be plenty of activity 
during the coming spring. 

The Shawano Hub Company, recently incorporated at 
Shawano, with a capital stock of $40,000, has started the 
work of erecting a new plant on a site furnished by citizens 
of Shawano. Officers of the new concern include: President, 
George Harding; vice president, Albert Tratham; secretary 
and treasurer, T. S. Davis. 
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ON LAKE WINNEBAGO. 

OsHKOSH, WiIs., Feb. 22.—It is reported from Antigo 

by Oshkosh men interested that unless freezing weather 
comes and more snowfalls lumbering activities will be 
brought to an early close, the rains and mild weather of the 
last ten days having almost ruined the sleighing except on the 
ice roads, which have deteriorated to a considerable extent. 
Should a complete “break-up” come thus early in the season 
the present logging season would compare favorably with the 
— last year, which opened late and closed comparatively 
early. 
The Faust Lumber Company until very recently had been 
receiving eight cars of logs daily by train and farmers were 
bringing in from seventy-five to eighty carloads a day. For 
the first time in its history the mill will cut lath from hemlock 
bolts. Heretofore they were cut from slabs. 

The Roddis Company, of Marshfield, has received an order 
for 3,240 birch doors and 952 transoms, valued at about 
$17,000, for the interior furnishing of the William Penn Hotel 
7 Pittsburgh. The order will require ten cars for transporta- 
tion. 





A WISCONSIN WOODWORKING CENTER. 


SHEBOYGAN, WISs., Feb. 22.—Lumbering and other 
business in the State is greatly improved, according to 
a Green Bay Railroad official, who says he expects a 
prosperous summer. The log trains on both the North West- 
ern and St. Paul railways have been increased and all are 
loaded to capacity. The recent storm has helped the loggers 
and crews are even working nights to get out the logs before 
the breakup comes. : 

The Wisconsin Woodworking Company, of Two Rivers, has 
orders enough on hand to keep the plant busy for the next 
year with a full crew. Large shipments of logs are being 
received. The company makes veneers, pails, baskets etc. 





THat important improvements in equipment are being 
made right along by American sawmills is indicated by 
a number of contracts recently placed with the National 
Dry Kiln Company, of Indiagapolis, Ind. These include 
a three-room vertical piped equipment for A. Wilbert’s 
Sons Lumber & Shingle Company, of Plaquemine, La.; 
a two-room vertical piped equipment for the Island 
Creek Lumber Company, of Logan, W. Va.; a one-room 
vertical piped equipment for the Kirby Lumber Com- 
pany, of Bronson, Tex.; a two-room vertical piped 
equipment for the Robbins Table Company, of Owosso, 
Mich.; a ‘one-room equipment for the Hamilton Lum- 
ber Company, Helmsburg, Ind., and a one-room equip- 
ment for the Quaker Oats Company, of Akron, Ohio. 
[ Advertisement. 
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Railroads Buying More Freely—General Expectation 
of Lively Spring Business—Hardwoods in Fair De- 
mand, Cypress Improving. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Feb. 22.—Lumbermen report very 
little change in the market situation during the last 
week, butt most of them find cause to be optimistic over 
the prospects of spring business. Those handling build- 
ing sizes are very cheerful over the prospects of a very 
hearty revival of building and the general dealers are pleased 
over the better tone in general business. Those who are 
doing business with the out of town yards find them rather 
ready buyers and they generally report that prospects are good 
in their immediate localities. The much heralded big business 
of the railroads has not arrived yet, but they are certainly 
buying much more freely than they did a month or two ago. 
‘The buyers still claim that there will soon be a lot of business 
from them, but that it is not ready to place yet. All the ship- 
building yards about here are getting busy and the textile 
mills, which are such an important factor in the local pros- 
perity, are finding more business, many of them running full 
crew and full time. 

The hardwoods are all in fair demand and prices hold firm. 
Plain white and red oak, basswood and ash are in best demand 
and some dealers claim to be getting better prices, but the 
general market has not risen. Maple, beech, birch and gum 
are in fair demand. A great deal of chestnut is being mar- 
keted to save it from the blight, but it has not weakened the 
market, probably because the biggest part of it is being mar- 
— in ties and poles, for which the demand seems to be very 
good. 

Mahogany and the fancy woods hold steady in price but 
are still comparatively inactive. ‘The opinion seems to prevail 
among the dealers that mahogany will be scarce next year and 
they are inclined to hold on to their supply unless they can 
get the right price. White pine is steady in volume and price. 
Spruce is tightening up and there seems to be a lessening of 
the available supply. Hemlock is steadying down some, but is 
still selling below the figures of a half year ago. 

The cypress market is reported as still improving, with the 
greatest improvemert in shingles. Yellow pine is moving a 
little better in large timbers, but the general line is still 
inactive with prices less broken than formerly. North Caro- 
lina roofers and box are still in good demand and bring firm 
prices while flooring and sizes do not show up quite as well 
by comparison, but show improvement over a month ago. 
Cedar shingles are steady, but not active. Lath are steady and 
slow. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Feb. 23.—Building reports for the 
month indicate that new operations are declining and 
inquiries are not so numerous. One important building 
operation in prospect during the year in the business sec- 
tion of the city includes a new banking house for one 
of the largest financial institutions of Pittsburgh, but this 
is in a very immature state. 

The Western Lumber Company announces the appoint- 
ment of G. W. Haines, formerly with the Ellwood Lumber 
Company, as one of its road men for the year. Mr. Haines 
is well known in lumber circles and is now on the road for 
his new employer. 

The Wilson Brothers Lumber Company reports a very quiet 
month in new business, with no change in prices or the gen- 
eral outlook. The company is operating fairly well at all 
of its mills, and is in excellent shape for spring demand so 
far as well regulated stocks are concerned. 

Louis Germain, of the Germain Company, has returned 
home from a business trip. The Germain Company is get- 
ting a fair share of what business there is, but like many 
others feels the general depression. 

J. G. Criste, of the Interior Lumber Company, finds no 
change in the general conditions of the lumber trade, nor 
in prices. The Interior Company is getting its share of the 
trade, however, and is making new friends constantly. 


LAKE ERIE PORTS 


FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Burralo, N. Y., Feb. 23.—The Buffalo Lumber Ex- 
change at its last meeting appointed G. Elias as a 
delegate to attend a hearing at New York before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on the question of 
spotting cars, 

_ The New York State College of Forestry at Syracuse Univer- 
sity has been examining into the question of improving shade 
tree conditions in twenty-six cities of the State and outlining 
methods for betterment. 

A. Mason Cooke, sales manager of the John L. Roper Lum- 
ber Company, spent part of last week with the E. W. Bar- 
tholomew Lumber Company, looking over lumber matters. His 
feeling was that as spring advances a stiffening and advance 
in prices at all the mills are likely to take place. 

John S. Tyler, secretary of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange, 
has resigned his position with the Laidlaw Lumber Company, 
with which concern he has been connected for a number of 
years. He has many friends in the lumber trade who trust 
that he may decide to continue in the business. 

















FOREST CITY TRADE NOTES. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Feb. 23.—Even a marked improve- 
ment in the local building trade would not noticeably 
stimulate the lumber market in Cleveland today, accord- 
ing to J. V. O’Brien, secretary of the Cleveland Boara 
of Lumber Dealers. The price situation, as things are 
at present, can only be helped from the producing rather 
than the consuming end; for, while wholesale prices con- 
tinue low, retail dealers will continue to underbid each other 
in the hope of even a narrow margin of profit over the 
wholesale price. 

“Only the cessation of the European war,’ said Mr. 
O’Brien, ‘“‘would give the necessary stimulus that is needed 
to bring the prices up.” 

Lumber in the local yards is moving out very slowly but 
the gradual improvement which has already shown itself in 
other quarters is causing certain of the lumbermen to pre- 
pare for a bettering of conditions in the near future. Yards 
not already supplied are stocking up at the low prices now 
prevailing. 

Beginning March 1, B. A. Rosendale will take his place 
on the board of directors of the C. H. Foote Lumber Com- 
co a was elected at a meeting of stockholders Jan- 
uary 12. 
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Rift Sawn Flooring 
a Specialty. 


LAKEWOOD, FLORIDA. 











Rock Creek Lumber Company 
A BRAND NEW 
MODERN SAW MILL 


cutting the best rough dimension that 
money can buy. 


Hampton Springs, Fla. (OntheL.0.P. &G. Ry.) 











Red Cypress 


° SHIPMENTS BY RAIL OR WATER, 
f ORDERS FILLED ON SHORT NOTICE. 


Cummer Lumber Company, 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Northern Sales Offices :—1 Madison Ave., New York City. 
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Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Railroad Timber, Piling and Ties. 
HOPKINS. FLORIDA. 
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Timber, Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Special facilities for the production 
of large and long Timbers, Deals, 
other Export sizes and car material. 


For our high grade Flooring, Ceil- 
ing, Siding, Finish and other dressed 
stock ,— 


“Ask the Wholesaler” 
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LOUISIANA 


We Have Surely 
Sold Some Lumber 


in our day to dealers who knew good stock 
when they saw it, judging from the way their 
names regularly appear on our order books for 


rt Yellow Pine 


Leaf 


Case, Base, Dimension, Lath, 
Railroad Ties, Timbers, Etc. 


We attribute this continued patronage to 
our careful manufacture, good timber and 


promptservice. Try us and see if we're right. 











Alexandria Lumber Co., Ltd. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 








POWELL LUMBER CO. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 
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Huie-Hodge LumberCo., Ltd., soocehtx. 


—— Manufacturers of —— 


Southern 


Soft Short Lear Y CLlOW Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 








LEE LUMBER COMPANY, Ltd. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Read end. cad LELLOW PINE LUMBER 


Specialty: Bridge and Railway Timber. 
YARD AND EXPORT STOCK. 





TIOGA, LA. 











IN THE EASTERN FIELD 
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BAYOU BLUE LUMBER CO. 

Calcasieu Long Leaf Yellow Pine Lumber 
HUTCHINSON, LA. 

Rhinehart Spur. Telegraph & Express Office: 





Shipping Point : Elton, Louisiana’ 





FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, Feb. 24.—Demand from yards continues 
slow, although there is a very decided improvement in 
sentiment. A careful inquiry among wholesalers indi- 
cates a little better business than the previous week. There 
are good indications of an increase in the buying power. Asa 
result there has been a withdrawal of some stocks which were 
offered at lower prices for immediate shipment because of 
previous heavy offerings. Prices are still low. 

An improvement in the financial situation is expressed in 
the confidence shown by builders and investors who are filing 
new building permits. Ten permits were filed in Manhattan 
last week ge $1,073,000 as compared with eight permits 
and $345,72 in Bronx fourteen permits were filed costing 
$447,700 as ‘compared with twenty permits costing $306,830 ; 
in Brooklyn 104 permits were filed costing $806,900 as com- 
pared with sixty-one permits and $795,750; in Queens 126 
permits were filed costing $929,892 as compared with sixty- 
five permits costing $117,690; in Richmond four permits were 
sine costing $11,850 as compared with eleven permits and 
$15,275. 

The export situation took a little setback last week on 
account of the inclination to move cautiously. As a result of 
the declaration of the German war zone, considerable export 
business developed and is having its effect here principally 
in southern pine, where it is estimated that about 20,000,000 
feet of lumber went to foreign ports. 





THE TONAWANDAS. 


NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Feb. 23.—A number of 
Canadian manufacturers have had representatives in the 
Tonawandas and other American markets recently offer- 
ing considerable white pine for sale. Among those who have 
been offering stock are Gillies Bros., of Braeside, Ont., and 
the Larkin Lumber Company, of Toronto, Ont. Local whole- 
salers state that some lumber has been purchased, most of the 
lower grades, at lower prices than they have been able to 
obtain similar grades in recent years. The presence of Cana- 
dian salesmen here is attributed to the curtailment in the 
consumption in the territories usually supplied by Dominion 
manufacturers and wholesalers. 

George F. Hawley, of the Eastern Lumber Company, and 
wife have returned from a few weeks’ stay at the Lake Placid 
Club in the Adirondack Mountains. 

J. A. McKinney, of the Twin City Lumber Mag 30 has 
returned from a business trip to Philadelphia, New York and 
other points in the East. 





THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


Banocor, ME., Feb. 23.—Rains within a few days have 
carried off much of the slight covering of snow in north- 
ern and eastern Maine, and in many places the loggers 
are having a hard time to move their cut, while on level 
lands the going has in some cases been improved, as the 
rain was followed by a freeze, leaving the roads hard and 
icv. The big pulp and paper concerns have this winter 
adopted the former practice of buying much of their wood, 
finding that method of supply as cheap as conducting the 
operations themselves, if not cheaper. Many small operators 
who formerly cut for the lumber mills have lately taken to 
eutting pulpwood, the low price of spruce logs having driven 
them out of that business, and this season there is plenty of 
pulpwood all over eastern and northern Maine, large quanti- 
ties having been cut even within a few miles of Bangor. 

J. I. Bennett, of Charles Boss & Co., of London, who re- 
cently was in New Brunswick, said that his firm had con- 
tracted for 8,000,000 feet of spruce deals, of which about 
2,000,000 feet will be shipped from Maine. Great difficulty 
is experienced in getting vessels to carry the lumber and it is 
likely that any charters made now will be at the rate of at 
least 100s a standard. Mr. Bennett reports that British Gov- 
ernment orders for lumber have slackened lately, but that 
the general feeling in the trade in London and Liverpool is 
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Such Ads 


on our last 
bulletin— 


Just Issued. 


A special discount 
for orders of 10 
and over. 





ea cs. 
Going To Need 
Some Fencing 


this Spring, aren't you? We've 
anticipated your needs and have 
a good stock of heavy galvan- 
ized wire fencing of different 
meshes and a lot of those water 
cured Cedar posts from which 
we can supply you the day you 
call. Prices ere right, too. 


Ask for your copy 
today, and get your 
order in early. 


(Name and Address) 











American Lumberman, 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 











A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 22.—Thawing weather and 
rains have taken off most of the snow in Minnesota, 
even in the far northern woods, and lumbermen here are 
advised that the logging season is practically over. 
Those who haul on snow roads can hardly hope to do 
anything more, and camps are being broken up. Some have fin- 
ished hauling all their winter’s cut, having curtailed pro- 
duction, but there are many logs left in the woods, especially 
in white cedar cutting, that will have to stay there until 
next winter. Good ice roads are not ruined yet if freezing 
weather comes soon, but it is making logging an expensive 
proposition for those who hang on, as a few days of idleness 
soon eat up profits. 

Receipts of lumber at Minneapolis as reported by the rail- 
roads for January were 679 cars, compared with 777 cars for 
January, 1914. Shipments for the month were 340 cars, com- 
pared with 338 for the corresponding month last year. 

W. H. Day has resigned as general superintendent of the 
lumber department of the Imperial Elevator Company, this 
city, to take an interest in the J. E. Stearns Lumber Company, 
a line yard concern at Hutchinson, Minn., where Mr. Day 
will live. He is succeeded at the Imperial company by 
Joseph Jackson, who has been manager of retail yards in 
western Canada for several years. 

T. M. Lewis, manager of the Victoria Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Company, of Chemainus, B. C., was here the other day 
on his way to the mill, which ‘is to resume operation after a 
shutdown. Temporarily Mr. Lewis has been representing the 
Humbird Lumber Company in Nebraska, where he will be 
suceeded by Percy Proudfit. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DuLuTH, MINN., Feb. 22.—A number of small trades 
were reported in this market during the last week. Some 
of the companies report a very fair inquiry, and others 
report but little. All of them, however, feel that the lumber 
trade has easily turned the corner and is on the upturn. The 
Virginia Lumber Company is notably optimistic. 

The so-called January thaw arrived this year in Febru- 
ary and lasted a week. The conditions for logging, on the 
whole, continue very satisfactory. The log output in north- 
ern Minnesota will be about normal. 

Settlers are getting out a good many ties, | yg wid 
in territory tributary to the Duluth, Missabe Northern 
and Canadian Northern roads. Pulpwood and posts are not 
in normal demand, but altogether the supplies of this nature 
wei ga be cut in northern Minnesota will be very con- 
siderable. ; 


THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Bay City, Micu., Feb. 22.—The Kneeland-Bigelow ani 
the Kneeland, Lunden & Bigelow companies’ mills ii 
this city are both being operated eight hours a day an 
at both plants practically all of the piling room is oc 
cupied. The former company has recently purchase: 
vacant property near the Twenty-third Street bridge an 
will extend its trams and tracks so as to provide additiona| 
piling room. Ross & Wentworth also have their yards nearly 
filled with lumber. 

High freight rates coupled with an unusually dull season 
have curtailed lumber shipments here about 50 per cent 
during the winter, but manufacturers look for a good season 
from now on. Exceptionally warm weather the last week 
a a satisfactory increase in orders from lumbe) 
yards 

W. D. Young is having sketches made for a _ three-story 
office building to be constructed opposite the W. D. Young & 
Co. plant. The building will house the offices of W. D. 
Young & Co., the International Mill & Timber Company and 
the Young Cattle & Packing Company, in each of which 
Mr. Young is the principal stockholder. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Feb. 22.—Lumber trade in Colum- 
bus and central Ohio is holding up very well. The vol- 
ume of business, especially in hardwoods, is increasing 
slightly and prices are steadier. 

One of the best features is the bright prospect for the 
spring building season. Contractors and architects have been 
busy on plans and specifications and there will be consider- 
able building of business blocks, apartments and dwellings 
as soon as the spring opens. 

R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, re- 
ocin Pa fair demand for hardwoods, with prices holding up 
steadily. 





HYMENEAL 


FANCHER-GARDINIER.—Announcement was made 
this week of the engagement of Miss Leila Gardinier, of 
Baker, Ore., to Harlan Ross Fancher, of The Dalles, Ore. 
The bride-to-be is a prominent musician of Baker and 
her father is president and general manager of the 
Baker-White Pine Lumber Company, of that city. 


YEOMANS.-COLLINS.—W. C. Yeomans, pioneer south- 
west Washington sawmill man and Mrs. Mae Collins, of 
Pe Ell, were united in marriage in Chehalis, February 15. 
After a wedding trip to California Mr. and Mrs. Yeomans 
will make their home in Pe Ell, where Mr. Yeomans is 
president of the W. C. Yeomans Lumber Company. He 
was formerly president of the Southwestern Washington 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, before that organiza- 
tion was merged with other associations, and now known 
as the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


MOOREHEAD-PALMER.—Mr. and Mrs. Walter Pyle 
Palmer, of Fulton, Mo., have issued invitations for the 
marriage of their daughter Beryl, to James R. Moore- 
head, Jr., which will be celebrated at the First Baptist 














J. R. MOOREHEAD, Jr. 


Church in Fulton, Wednesday, March 3. The groom is 
the son of J. R. Moorehead, the well known retailer of 
Lexington, Mo., secretary of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, who is widely acquainted in lumber 
circles throughout the United States, 


BUFORD-RANSOM.—Mr. and Mrs. Arthur B. Ransom, 
of Nashville, Tenn., have announced the engagement of 
their daughter, Miss Margaret Ransom to Edward Bu- 
ford. The wedding will be celebrated in the spring. Mr. 
Ransom is president of J. B. Ransom & Co. (Inc.), and 
of the Nashville Hardwood Flooring Company. Miss 
Ransom is one of the most charming in the younger 
social set and recently completed a course at a select 
eastern finishing school. 


MISS BERYL PALMER. 





HAMMER-WILSON.—A noteworthy engagement, of 
especial interest to the lumber trade, is that of Birchall 
Hammer to Miss Olive May Wilson, both of Philadelphia, 
Pa. The bride in prospect has won a national reputa- 
tion by sending hundreds of thousands of Christmas gifts 
to children in all parts of the country who write to Santa 
Claus. The fortunate young man is the third son of 
Thomas B. Hammer, one of Philadelphia’s well known 
wholesale lumbermen. Young Hammer was graduated 
from the University of Pennsylvania with both athletic 
and academic honors and immediately entered the lumber 
business with his father. 


TIMBERLAND SALES. 


The Allen Lumber & Box Co., recently incorporated at 
Nashville, Ark., has bought the holdings of the Graysonia- 
Nashville Lumber Company, comprising 16,000 acres in 
Little River, Hempstead and Sevier counties. It is stated 
that there is 70,000 feet of oak and hickory on the tract 
and the company will erect a mill at Nashville to manufac- 
ture the timber. 


The Davidson, Hicks & Green Company, of Nashville, 
Tenn., has bought 44,000 acres of virgin timber near Cowan, 
Tenn. The tract is considered one of the finest holdings of 
hardwood in that part of the country. 


Brevard & York, of Natchez, Miss., have bought 19,000 
acres of timberland near Shaw, Miss. It is stated they will 
erect a mill and manufacture the timber. 





The ee Forest Reservation Commission at Wash- 
ington, D. C., has approved the purchase of 35,370 acres in 
addition to the 1,114,208 acres one, approved for pur- 
chase for National forests in fhe White Mountains. The 
land consists of 11,970 acres in New Hampshire, 10,533 acres 
in Virginia and 12,867 acres in North Carolina, ‘The total 
amount of money involved is said to be $233,038. 
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‘Spot’? Market for Lumber Is Perceptibly Better— 
railroads Buying More Freely—Novel Display by 
1.ocal Manufacturing Company. 

ew ORLEANS, La., Feb. 21.—While not everybody is 
av ced about it, the ‘‘spot’’ market for lumber really 
cus to be a perceptible shade better. In addition to 
brisk inquiry, bookings appear to be picking up.  Rail- 
you purchases are a little freer and by some accounts 
tl is better request for structural timbers. Yard stock 
des and, while reasonably steady, is under normal proportions, 
st n considered, but a gradual gain in this respect is confi- 

dently expected. d 

press is handled mostly in mixed cars to the tone of a 
sui-normal demand which is, however, gaining a little in 
yolume. Inquiry is reasonably active. 

\ellow pine reports conflict to some extent. Individuals 
he aud there can see no improvement, while others say 
there bas been a gain in bookings and a gain in obtainable 
prices for some of the more active itenis, 

irdwoods meet a somewhat improved domestic call, but 
on the export side are virtually blockaded by exorbitant ocean 
rates. The grain and cotton movement continues heavy. 

Until it slackens, the chances are that export trade will con- 

inue quiet. 

. Vhile the levees in the lower valley are being regularly 

inspected and carefully watched, there is no sign anywhere 

of uneasiness regarding the high water situation. Indeed, the 
suljcet is seldom or never mentioned in conversation with 
business men and few Orleanians, aside from river men and 
the various engineers and levee oificials, appear to be giving 
it 1 thought. : 

the Salmen Brick & Lumber Company, which some time 
ago moved its New Orleans offices from the St. Charles Hotel 
suilding to the Whitney Central Bank Building, has fitted up 
one of the rooms in its new quarters with a very handsome 
display ef its products. The display room presents a brick 
interior, with wood panelings. The workmanship is excellent 
throughout and the general effect decidedly attractive. While 
displays of this sort are permanent features of the Contrac- 
tors’ & Dealers’ Exchange Building, their adaptation to private 
oflices is something of a novelty locally and the Salmen com- 
pany is receiving many congratulaticns on its “new depar- 
ure. 

Word comes from Brookhaven, Miss., that W. D. Reimers 

has arrived and taken charge Of the Buttertield Lumber Com- 

pany’s plant at Norfield, and will serve as superintendent of 
the new company. F. W. Reimers, secretary and general 
manager of the company as reorganized by the purchasers, also 
arrived recently from Illinois. The company’s new oflicers, 
according to the Brookhaven report, include: 'T. B. Davis, 
president; J. H. Hauberg, vice president and treasurer, with 
F. W. Reimers as secretary and general manager and W. D. 
Reimers as general superintendent. 





IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 

SHREVEPORT, La., Feb. 22.—The selling of two large 
orders of yard stocks featured last week in local lumber 
circles. One order, exceeding 400,000 feet, was placed 
by the Texas & Pacific Railway Company for use on its 
terminal properties under construction in New Orleans. 
The other order, amounting to approximately twenty cars, 
was for a local construction company for use in erecting 
residences in a new residential section, just outside the city 
limits. In one of these orders there was a slight price con- 
cession, but in the other the price was reported steady. Dif- 
ferent companies handled the orders. 

The eall for dimension items continues strong and the 
mills generally now are asking $10 off for dimension. <A few 
of the mills are raising the price to $9.50 off, and some sales 
at that figure are reported, though not many as yet. Twelve- 
inch boards are also reported very popular, with a recent 
advance of $1 by some mills. 

The unsatisfactory weather conditions have had a tendency 
lately to slacken lumber operations and cause some of the 
buying preparations to slow up, awaiting more settled condi- 
tions. The problems resulting from the European war are 
also having some effect on business. 

Although only a few orders of importance have been placed 
recently for railroad construction, there have been a number 
of inquiries and indications that a number of roads‘ are 
actively preparing to build. 

After a lengthy service as city sales manager Allen R. 
Dickinson has retired from the force of the Roberts-Brown 
Lumber Company and has accepted the management of the 
Atkins-Bartup System of outdoor advertising. Mr. Dickin- 
son is secretary of the Shreveport Ad Club. 

After spending several months at Dyersdale, Tex., in charge 
of the plant of the Bradford-Hicks Lumber Company, Paul 
Wurtzbaugh has returned here and resumed his duties as 
sales manager of the Lodwick Lumber Company, of which his 
brother, J. T. Wurtsbaugh, is manager. The Dyersdale plant 
has finished its cut and is disposing of the stock on hand, 
after which another location for the mill may be sought. 

Alfred Meade has become traffic manager of the Kinder & 
Northwestern Railway, with headquarters in the offices of the 
Peavy-Byrne Lumber Company, operator of the road, and 
whose large sawmill is at Kinder, La. Mr. Meade was once 
traffie manager of the Tremont & Gulf Railroad, at Winn- 
eld, 
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A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 


MERIDIAN, Miss., Feb. 22.—Big mills are accepting 
and filling orders rapidly in any quantity, according to 
report, although this factor, so far as can be learned, 
has. not affected prices one hit. With this exception there has 
een practically little change in the market during the last 
week, 

Prices maintain a steady tone and lumbermen look forward 
to a steady demand and advances about the middle of March 
when the customary duil season is over. Several inquiries 
from railroads are noticeable, although in small quantities. 
Inquiry continues fairly good, although many of the inquiries 
fail to develop orders. 

All mills in this section are operating, some working night 
crews, 

Local building operations show a decided improvement over 
thirty days ago. Several residences are under construction 
and contracts have been let for business houses. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 
HATrTiesBurG, Miss., Feb. 22..—Favorable weather has 
permitted the mills so desiring to operate on full time. 
Most of those closed down are not as yet making prepa- 
rations to start up. Orders are still improving in volume 


and inquiries are numerous. The demand for car material: 


has inereased during the last few weeks, and inquiries are 
out for a large amount. Special timbers are in very’ good 
demand and shed and yard stock is moving right along, 
though prices are as yet about the same. A: continuation of 
the present demand will cause some increase, as the mills 


are getting pretty well filled up with business, and none of 
them is overstocked with lumber. 


AT MISSISSIPPI’S CAPITAL. 

Jackson, Miss., Feb. 23.—Considerable inquiry is 
coming in from the North and East, but orders are still 
somewhat scarce. A resumption of building activity in 
the spring, it is hoped, will have a beneficial effect on 
the market, though this is not yet appreciable and every- 
thing is down to a conservative basis. This is shown 
especially just uow in the willingness of mills to turn 
loose at prevailing quotations, which are practically the 
same as the price lists published February 1. No effort 
is being made to accumulate surplus stocks. Nearly all 
mills in Mississippi are still operating full time by day, 
though most of them have abandoned their night shifts. 


a 


IN SOUTHERN MISSISSIPPI. 

LAvREL, Miss., Feb. 22.—Although it is reported that 
some large operators have recently unloaded in Chicago 
at $11.75 off the list, manufacturers report doing a fair 
volume of business at prices prevailing a fortnight ago, wiih 
inquiries quite plentiful. Some of the mills report obtaining 
for 8- and 10-inch No. 2 boards $1.50 more than prices pre- 
vailing the latter part of November. 

Lumbermen in this section of Mississippi will be much 
interested in watching the developments of the firm of 
J. M. Duer & Co., lately organized at Wausau, Wis., which 
will utilize cutover lands in a stock raising venture at Mont- 
rose, Miss. 

It is feared that heavy rain prevailing will cause a tempo- 
rary cessation of logging operations in the lowlands of this 
section. 





FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 22.—There is but little change 
in the conditions that existed in the lumber business 
last week. All interested still have that optimistic view 
of the business outlook, however. Inquiries and some orders 
reward the hustling dealer, and while there is a semblance 
of business the dealer is encouraged. The building spirit that 
started a short time since continues and the contractors are 
busy. 

The H. H. Hitt Lumber Company, with headquarters at 
Decatur and witb several mills in northern Alabama, will 
soon resume operation, about April 1, after a suspension of 
several months, says Manager William Burch. 

The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Company, of Foshee, has re- 
sumed the operation of its large sawmill, after being closed 
down some time. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 














Sales Agent Declares This ‘‘Has Been a Season of 
Surprises’’ in the Lumber Trade—Dimension Items 
Scarce. 


Houston, Tex., Feb. 22.—The lumber business dur- 
ing the last ten days has been ‘‘good, bad and indif- 
ferent,’’ as one Houston lumberman expressed it Satur- 
day. In short, it has been fluctuating but the general 
opinion is that the market is fairly steady. An opti- 
mistic note is still heard in most lumber offices. 

“This has been the most peculiar lumber season I have ever 
known in an experience covering fifteen years,” said the sales 
agent of a big Houston lumber company Saturday. “It has 
been a season of surprises. Sources hitherto looked to for but 
little have astonished us with a good amount of patronage, 
while the old and tried sources have usually been found want- 
ing. I find it difficult to reconcile myself to the great drop- 
off in Texas business. Usually by now the Texas yards are 
buying freely, but even with improved financial conditions over 
the State, business has shown little disposition to quicken. 

“The country yards have suffered severely, and unless there 
is a change this spring many of them will go out of business. 
There is an optimistic note now in the letters received from 
our country trade, and if these are to be taken as a criterion 
for the future, the spring will hold forth better things.” 
Scarce items of dimension include 1x6s, 1xS8s and 1x10s No. 

In fact, these items are practically out of the market. 
The demand from northern States has become less, but is 
expected to be renewed this spring. The railroads-are still 
buying steadily, but in most instances in small quantities. It 
is the orders from the railroads that have gone a great way 
toward keeping the market steady throughout the winter. 

A party of city officials from Lufkin, including Mayor C. M. 
Humason, Alderman Sam H. Kerr, Secretary L. H. Gray, and 
G. T. Cross, secretary of the Angelina County Improvement 
League, were in Houston a few days ago with a view to 
examining the various kinds of pavement in use in this city. 
The general paving law of Texas was adopted at a recent 
election, and a bond issue of $75,000 was voted to pave the 
business districts of the city, which includes practically twelve 
blocks. Mr. Cross is an enthusiastic booster and said that 
among other enterprises Lufkin has a hardwood lumber mill 
of 40,000 feet daily capacity, seven railroads, with eighteen 
passenger trains daily, three truck growing organizations and 
a population of 5,124. 

George N. Cleveland was appointed a few days ago as 
manager of the timber, tie and piling department of the 
South Texas Lumber Company, of this city, and will make his 
headquarters at the offices of that concern in the Carter 
Building. Mr. Cleveland was formerly manager for the 
National Lumber & Creosoting Company, of this city. His 
affiliation with the South Texas people is regarded as a 
mutually profitable move, as Mr. Cleveland is well known for 
his hustling abilities. The lumber company intends in the 
future to give the timber, tie and piling end of the business 
a great deal more attention. 

Lumbermen generally have been much interested in the 
various meetings in Houston, Beaumont and other cities of 
the county farm demonstration agents, believing as they do 
that these organizations are a valuable aid to the development 
of the Texas cut-over lands. - Several of the big lumber com- 
panies, it is known, have offered valuable aid and codperation 
in the movement: 

Senator Morris Sheppard at the instance of the Eagle Pass 
Lumber Company, of Eagle Pass, Tex., has demanded of the 





Carranza representative in Washington protection for its 
property at Piedras Negras. It is expected that through this 
action orders will be given to see that the property is not 


molested. 

The new Ragley mill of the Ragley Lumber Company will 
begin operation about March 1, according to a statement 
made by Ed 


mill will specialize in 3- and 4-inch edge grain flooring, 


. H. Crosson, sales manager for that concern, whe 
was recently in Houston. ‘This mill will be one of the most 
modern and up-to-date in Louisiana, having a daily capacity 
of 125,000 feet. Timbers up to 44 feet in length can be 
handled. The daily capacity of the steam dry kilns will be 
60,000 feet, and of the rough lumber sheds 2,500,000 feet. 
The planing mill will haye a daily capacity of 100,000 feet, 
while the dressed lumber sheds will hold 2,000,000 feet. The 


T.J. Chidlow Lumber Co. 


N.O. &N. E.R. R. 
M. &O. R.R. 


Sales Office, MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Southern Lumber Co. 


Yard and Planing Mill 
MERIDIAN, MISS. 


QUICK SHIPMENTS 


Usher Lumber 
and Manufacturing Co. 


Yard and Planing Mill 
MERIDIAN, MISS. 
SHUQUALAK, MISS. 


Sales Office, MERIDIAN, MISS. 


C.W.CochranLumber(Co. 


Mills on 
A. T.&N.R.R. 
M 


and Miss. & Eastern R. R. 
Sales Office, MERIDIAN, MISS. 


J. L. Hart Lumber Co. 


is) M-& O. R. R. 
= A.T. & N.R.R. 
A. & V.R.R. 


Yard, Meridian, Miss. 
Sales Office. MERIDIAN.MISS. 


R. F. Darrah 


Lumber Company 
saiero LES! 
Derrah’s Sper. Ale. 


Sales Office, MERIDIAN, MISS. 


C. L. Gray Lumber Co. 
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Sales Office, MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Eliot Cobb Lumber Co. 


A.&V.R.R. 
M.&0.R.R. 
N.0.& N.E.R.R. 
G.&S.1.R.R. 


Sales Office, MERIDIAN, MISS. 








Prime Lumber Co. 
Planin ue MERIDIAN, 
and Yard YORK, ALA. 


Sales Office, MERIDIAN, MISS. 


The Bostick 
Lumber & Mfg.Co. 


Incorporated 


MILLS IN ALABAMA 
MISSISSIPPI, LOUISIANA. 


Sales Office, MERIDIAN. MISS. 
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PACIFIC COAST | 
CIFic 
LUMBER 


AGENCY 


ABERDEEN, WASH. 










is better prepared to give you service 
than ever before. 
The products of our mills include 


Fir, Spruce, Red Cedar 
and Western Hemlock. 


Try some of our clear Milk White 
Spruce and be convinced there is none 
other like Grays Harbor Spruce. 


CHICAGO SALES OFFICE: 
1270 Peoples Gas Building. 


— 


r=The West Coast= 


The place to look for Lumber and Shingles 
for Quality and Service in 























Fir, Spruce, Cedar or 
Hemlock Products 


rai ast 4 umber Go. 


oI Ps a 


WASH. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


331 Lumber Exchange, - - Minneapolis, Minn. 
973 Continental Commercial Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Resolve Now— 


To start the New Year right by 
purchasing your Spring stock of 


Pacific Coast 
Lumber and Shingles 


— FROM — 


M‘SCorMACK-DAILEY LUMBER Co. 


MD SeatTtTLe,WAsuH. 


NS More Reliable Salesmen Wanted. — Write Us. J 









































MIXED. RED CEDAR SIDING AND SHINGLES 
FIR LUMBER 


Eastern ; G. A. Joues. Lumber Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Representatives | Gronen & Cowan, Waterloo, Iowa. 


Good Grades and Prompt Shipments. Three Lakes, Wash. 








Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co. 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 
Our RED CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 
Specialty AND SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 











AN EAST TEXAS MANUFACTURING POINT. 

BEAUMONT, TEX., Feb. 22.—There has been a slight 
improvement in the lumber trade as compared with a 
week ago and, while no unusually large orders have been 
placed, inquiries are coming in rapidly and manufac- 
turers and dealers generally feel more optimistic. 

The movement of business from the southeastern terri- 
tory into the middle western States has increased since Feb- 
ruary 1 and the coastwise business is also picking up. Fair 
weather has enabled local mills to catch up somewhat with 
their orders but there is no sign of over-production as yet, 
despite the fact that all the plants are operating full time. 

The new complications between the United States, Ger- 
many and England relative to the war zone have caused 
another check in lumber exporting. 

T. Kneale, of the Woodland Lumber Company, of Phila- 
delphia, spent several days in Beaumont and Port Arthur, 
looking over local shipping facilities with a view of ship- 
ping through one of these ports to coastwise points. 

J. Walter Keely, of the William M. Lloyd Company, whole- 
saler and retailer of Philadelphia, was in Beaumont for a 
few days and placed a few small orders with local mills be- 
fore returning home. 





IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 23.—Rainy weather through 
the greater part of. the Missouri- Kansas district last 
week kept the country yards from loading out much 
stock and consequently the trade in yard stock has not 
made great improvement although there has been a 
slight increase and dealers are encouraged to note that there 
are more rush orders than there were ten days ago. But 
the rains are not regretted as they are putting the farming 
districts into unusually good condition for spring. 

Optimism in the country is increasing and prospects could 
not be better for a good volume of rural building. The fact 
that more than the normal acreage of winter wheat was 
sown also is an encouraging feature for lumbermen for the 
reason that there will be less than the usual amount of 
spring farm work to be done and a correspondingly longer 
season for spring building by the farmers. 

The local yards and, in fact, the yards in all the larger 
cities in this territory are doing more business now, but 
for the most part they stocked up fairly well in December 
and so are not in need of replenishing their supplies right 
away. With the frost out of the ground, excavating for new 
work is being pushed throughout. the city and it is appar- 
ent that there is going to be a fair volume of early build- 
ing. The low price of building materials generally is en- 
couraging builders to get their work under way as soon as 
possible. 

J. B. White, general manager of the Missouri Lumber & 
Land Exchange Company, is on a trip to the company’s 
mills. 

W. E. Thomas, president of the W. E. Thomas Lumber 
Company, who has been in Colorado the last eight months 
for his health, is making satisfactory progress toward recov- 
ery and will return here about March 15. 

Herman Dierks, of the Dierks Lumber Company, and his 
daughter, Mss Rachel Dierks, have gone on a three months 
trip to Florida and Cuba. 

J. Varren, manager of the Cummer Manufacturing 
Company, of Paris, Tex., spent several days last week in 
Kansas City looking over the southern pine situation. 





— 


YARD MANAGERS ON TOUR. 

Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 23.—Managers of several of 
the retail yards of the Long-Bell Lumber Company are 
spending a couple of weeks on a tour of the various 
Long-Bell plants. The party is traveling in the private 
ear of R. A. Long, president of the company. J. H. 
Foresman, vice president and general manager of the 
retail department, and John D. Tennant, manager of the 
manufacturing department, are conducting the trip. 
These men make up the party: J. E. Marrs, manager 
and vice president of the Minnetonka Lumber Company, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; J. A. Foresman, auditor, Okla- 
homa City, Okla.; S. W. ww Pittsburg, Kan.; J. B. 
Davis, Independence, Kan.; G. A. Morey, Wichita, Kan.; 
F. V. Baxter, Columbus, “hag Fred A. Mullett, Burling: 
ton, Kan. 

The party left Kansas City the night of February 21 
for Pine Bluff, Ark., whence it went to Lake Charles, 
La. Mr. Foresman previously took several of his yard 
managers and their wives on a similar trip, but this 
time the ladies are not being taken and the trip will be 
purely a business affair. Mr. Foresman returned the 
latter part of last week from a trip to Denver and 
eastern Colorado where he looked over several retail 
yards. 





TO ESTABLISH TIE AND TIMBER 
DEPARTMENT. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 23.—Owing to the increase 
of its tie and timber output the Misouri Lumber & Land 
Exchange Company has decided to establish a tie and 
timber department. E. H. McGill, formerly with the 
International Creosoting Company, of Houston, Tex., is 
to be at the head of the new department which will have 
charge of all the company’s railway and export and 
domestic timber business. 

Recently the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Com- 
pany has greatly increased its tie and timber produc- 
tion. The Oakdale (La.) mill now devotes itself entirely 
to timbers and all the company’s Louisiana mills are 
cutting more and more ties and timbers. Heretofore the 
company has not paid special attention to the timber 
side of the trade, but from now on it proposes to push it. 





IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 23.—Demand for all kinds of 
lumber is slightly better but it is not up to expectations. 
It is believed that with better weather there will be a 
general improvement in the demand for nearly every 
item on the list. Promise of dn improvement in build- 
ing operations points to a fine demand for lumber all through 
this territory before long. 

While there seems to be no material increase in the demand 
for yellow pine prospects are excellent. The railroads and 
other large interests are a little more free with their orders 
and the line yards show signs of soon coming into the 
market with more liberal orders, especially those yards in the 
Southwest. 

George H. Hogg, of the Hogg-Harris Lumber Company, East 
St. Louis, is not. altoge ther pleased with yellow pine condi- 
tions. Business is rather quiet and he looks for no improve- 
ment until the weather conditions improve. 

The Chicago Lumber & Coal Company reports a fair vol- 


~ a business in all departments, with considerable » ore 
n sight. 

A. G. —— sales manager of the Grayson-McLeod Lu: jor 
Company, we grey that while the yellow pine trade { ot 
quite as good as it should be the company is doing a f:. sy 
good business. F 

C. W. Bodge, assistant sales manager of the Consolic 


Saw Mills Company, says business is quite good. : 
Frank J. Riefling, of the George W. Miles Timber & Lu: oy 
Company, Says the company has a fair trade with ingu, es 


coming in ali the time. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 


FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Feb, 23.—Among those who take | \e 
view that the lumber trade has begun to show imp 
ment is Lewis Dill, of Lewis Dill & Co., one of ‘ie 
best known North Carolina pine men in the East. ; 
Dill feels that the turn has been reached and that ‘ec 
movement may be expected to show expansion. “Thore 
seems to be good reason,” said Mr. Dill, ‘to look for an (y- 
crease in the number of orders. his is nearly always ’ 
case at this time of the year. The one thing which it »p- 
pears difficult to calculate is the war and its effects. It 
seems the general belief that the war has had a far-reach 
effect upon the situation, so that estimates of what 
future may bring forth must depend to a considerable | x- 
tent on how much longer the war will last. But I beli 
that in spite of distracting influences the lumber trade \ 
improve and that the business of this country will go on 
a satisfactory rate.” 

While much interest is felt among the lumbermen hy 
in the forthcoming convention at Chicago of the new! 
formed Forest Products Federation, it is considered i 
likely that Baltimore will be represented. The members 
the trade here feel that they ought to let the big men 
the business take the lead and wait until some definite plan 
for carrying on the publicity campaign in view has been 
decided upon. 

R. E. Wood, president of the R. E. Wood Lumber Com 
pany, is back from a trip to Fontana, N. C., where he wen 
to look after the operation of the company’s plant. The 
mill there is the only one of those owned by the compa: 
which happens to be running at the present time, two others 
being closed down for overhauling and other reasons. 

John R. Davis, of the Davis-Eakin Lumber Company, of 
Weston, W. Va., stopped in Baltimore yesterday in the 
eourse of a trip to Philadelphia and New York. Mr. Davi 
says he found the hardwood trade rather quiet, though price 
appear to have steadied. 

amuel E. Beeler, of Waynesboro, Pa., is at Hagerstown, 
Md., on his return from a trip to Honduras. Mr. Beeler 
visited Tegucigalpa, the capital of the republic, and other 
cities, but most of his time was devoted to studying lumber 
conditions. He states that the two chief drawbacks are mos 
quitoes and the intense heat. 
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OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 

NorFOLK, VA., Feb. 22.—The price situation as a 
whole remains the same, though the demand is more 
general in character, both in rough and dressed lumber. 
None of the mills now closed down or operating on 
short time is considering starting again on full time 
and will not do so until there is a decided change in the 
market. Production during this month will not equal Jan- 
uary, and while shipments trom many of the mills have been 
light the aggregate has been of such proportions as to 
decrease the amount of stock carried on hand. 

The weather in this section during the last week or ten 
days has been clear and prophecy of an early spring is being 
freely made, which would mean an impetus to building 
operations and also to the demand for dressed North Caro- 
lina pine. 

A delegation of lumber manufacturers from this section 
and other nearby cities, having operations in North Caro 
lina, will leave for a conference in Raleigh, N. C., on Tuesday 
morning, February 23, at the Yarborough Hotel, to consider 
the pending workmen’s compensation bill before the North 
Carolina legislature. A public hearing is to be had on this 
bill on Wednesday, February 24, at which the lumbermen 
and their attorneys expect to appear and protect their inter- 
ests. 





FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 
ATLANTA, GA., Feb. 22.—The continued fair weather 
has done a great deal to help the market. Particularly 
is suburban property increasing in demand, and many 
plans for building in suburban sections are being entertained. 
The city, in a few days, will begin street and sewer work 
that will amount to nearly $300,000. This work will include 
street paving amounting to $100,000, and consisting in part 
of wood block pavement. 
Reports are that buying by the railroads has increased 
and den that an improvement can be seen in both inquiries 
a, and that prices seem to have at least a tendency 
upward 





SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 


SAVANNAH, Ga., Feb. 20.—The Southeast has weath- 
ered the business disturbance caused by the war in 
Europe, and there is now little at Savannah to suggest 
the depression said to exist at other port cities. Lum- 
ber and naval stores are feeling the tail end of the 
depression more forcibly than other lines, although the former 
is picking up considerably, particularly in the coastwise trade. 
Unusual building operations throughout the winter months 
have kept things moving. There is still nothing doing in naval 
stores. 

Quotations on lumber are practically unchanged. A dearth 
of steamers for the foreign lumber trade is hampering the 
dealers. A representative of one of the biggest houses in the 
belt has been sent to Europe to intercede with the belligerent 
nations with a view to establishing better relations. It is 
hoped that through this interveftion business may be resumed. 

BABB BLIP II I I IS 


THE ‘Hugo Burgheim Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
dealer in relaying rails and in iron and steel scrap equip- 
ment, has removed its office from 306 Mercantile Library 
Building to suite 601 Mercantile Library Building where 
larger quarters have been obtained to care for the 
company’s increasing business. This concern has an 
extensive trade with lumber manufacturers and is a 
specialist in relaying rails.—[ Advertisement. ] 





By timely and proper use of the right timber in the 
Adirondacks and Catskills, the State of New York can 
save annually from destruétion by fire, insects and 
fungi millions of feet of lumber. Ninety percent of 
the forest fires in the forests and woodlots of the State 
are preventable. 
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NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD 





VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 


st, Louis, Mo., Feb. 23.—The hardwood market in 
o neral is somewhat firmer, especially on plain sawed 
i quartered red and white oak. There is also a little 
more general inquiry and call for poplar, ash and gum. 
Cottonwood, too, shows a little more life, particularly 
in the better grade. The local yards have pretty good stocks 
o» hand and are in first class condition for supplying all 
ressonable demands. Prospects are bright and point to a 
fo'rly good demand before many days. 

ypress is in fair call, particularly from nearby territory. 
Or yer sections are a little slow in sending in orders. 

‘he Charles F. Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber Company 
ro orts business as quite satisfactory. 
he Southern Hardwood Company, of Jacksonville, Tex., 
opened a wholesale selling office at 1414 Wright Build- 
in charge of B. B. Hall, sales manager of the company. 
will be assisted by J. W. Shelton. The company will sell 


Nees 


output from its mill in Jacksonville and will also do a 
eral wholesale hardwood business. 
©. W. Blumer, sales manager of the Lothman Cypress Com- 
pany, returned from a short selling trip Friday and _ left 
Monday for Cedar 7 Iowa, to attend the Central Iowa 
retailers’ meeting. He said business was quiet but showed 


ens of an early prepersemeen=. 

WW. W. Dings, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Company, 
has just returned from Chicago, where he did a satisfactory 
business. Locally he says business is quiet. 

J. A. Hemphill, of the Hemphill Lumber Company, is on a 
short visit to one of his mills in Kennett, Mo. Before leav- 
ing he stated business was rather quiet, but that the outlook 
was quite bright. 


IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Feb. 22.—Hardwood lumber manu- 
facturers report little or no improvement in trade during 
the last ten days. Most of the large mills have been 
operated on full time and some of the manufacturers 
have large stocks on hand. Prices have not changed 
materially nor do the manufacturers expect y decrease. 
Inquiries show there is still a disposition to buy from “hand 
to mouth.” The volume of business for February will be con- 
siderably smaller than for the corresponding month last year. 

The Ohio River is again under flood stage, after going to 
over 42 feet nnd boats are again running on schedule time. 
The millmen expect to take advantage of the stage and bring 
in some of the logs that are now lying along Green and Pond 
rivers in Kentucky. 

Local furniture manufacturers report: a slight improvement 
in business during February, although it is not yet up to 
normal. : 

Building operations are not active at. this time, although 
opinion prevails that improvement will show by the middle of 
March. Building operations this year are not expected to be 
up to the average of last year. 


IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 


LYNCHBURG, VA., Feb. 22.—An increase in the volume 
of inquiries in lumber circles was noticeable last week 
and, although many were of speculative nature and pur- 
chases are not yet up to normal, local dealers believe that 
such interest is a healthy indication of an inevitable 
hoom both in demand and prices. 

Manufacturers in Piedmont feel cheerful on account of the 
continued good weather, this condition enabling them to move 
out lumber under contract and make preparations for what 
may come through unexpected channels. Very little new 
business is being booked owing to the unsatisfactory prices 
still prevailing. ‘The biggest demand is from eastern Pennsyl- 
vania and New York State. 

Consumers are endeavoring to buy on the old basis to 
which they became accustomed in 1914, while the producers 
are making an effort to maintain the advance which went into 
effect on January 1, the result of which does not make for a 
highly satisfactory condition. 








AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 22.—Both wholesale and 
retail dealers report considerable business during the last 
ten days, due to unusually fine weather conditions that 
have prevailed. Two weeks of sunshine have taken the 
frost and most of the moisture out of the ground and 
as a result there has been a marked advance in building opera- 
tions, showing the eagerness to begin work of house builders 
who were held back by financial conditions last fall. Prices 
are substantially the same. The small yards have been doing 
considerable buying on account of the demand that is de- 
veloping. ‘The larger yards bought in November and De- 
cember and their trade has not yet been heavy enough to 
bring them back in the market. 

Leaders in both houses of the State legislature have prac- 
tically agreed to the passage of a bill combining the offices 
of State forester and State entomologist with that of State 
geologist, which is an elective office. The State forester is 
under a State board of mg eens A one member of which is 
appointed by the Indiana Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion and another member by the Indiana Retail Hardwood 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. 





WEST VIRGINIA NEWS. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA., Feb. 22.—With the opening up 
of spring, local building shows a very marked improve- 
ment in work under way and in projected new building. 

The local yards report an increase in business and the 
placing of additional business with the mills. 

_ The Parkersburg Mill Company reports a good business and 
is steadily increasing its force. 

Charles E. Lane, president of the Charles E. Lane Com- 
pany, has returned from an extensive trip through the east- 
ern states and reports that while the volume of business 


placed is normal trade conditions look favorable for the next 
three months. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 


BrIsToL, Va.-TENN., Feb. 22.—Abnormally good 
weather has prevailed thraughout this section for the 
last ten days and as a result conditions are now more 
propitious for manufacturing. A number of mills have 
started up and others expect to do so within the next 
few weeks. The actual improvement in business is said to be 
slight but the situation is regarded as much more encouraging. 
Buying seems to be more for immediate needs. 

everal large mills in this section will resume operation 
soon in order to replenish the yard stocks, which are now 
very low and lower probably than they have been at any other 
time in several years. In fact, owing to the lower yard 
stocks some of the lumbermen report thet they are losing some 
desirable business. 
Considerable activity is reported in lumber manufacturing 


along the Virginia & Southwestern Railroad in Scott County, 
Virginia, where several mills are resuming operation, including 
one large new band mill. The manufacturers in that section 
have been busy while their mills were not running getting them 
in good condition. 

More inquiries are being received, according to local lumber- 
men, than for some time, but not inany of them are resulting 
in orders. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 22.—Local hardwood men are 
of the opinion that the differences which originated 
from the amendment of grading rules in 1913 by the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association and from the objec- 
tions of the Federation of Furniture & Fixture Manufactur- 
ers are at an end as the result of the resolutions of the 
executive committee of the former, given out in Chicago last 
week. Local members of the association believe that the 
furniture manufacturers will be well pleased with the efforts 
which the association is making to harmonize its rules to 
meet their requirements. 

The Dow Wire & Irou Works, of Louisville, is now using 
cypress exclusively in the manufacture of fly screens, a line 
in which it is prominent in this section of the country. The 
company has been featuring this material for the last season 
and has found it satisfactory. Poplar has heretofore been 
used exclusively in this market, but on account of the in- 
creased price at which it is now sold cypress and other 
materials which are less expensive are now being favored. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 24.—Fine weather continues 
and is likely to be the cause of earlier spring develop- 
ments than usual. Business conditions are improving 
gradually and there is not the general complaint heard 
that was so discouraging a few weeks ago. Hardwood 
dealers are well pleased by the increasing inquiries for their 
product indicating further increases in sales at an early date. 
Wholesale yards have done considerable shipping the last 
week, most of which is on old orders, and now that they again 
are active the situation can be said to be much improved. 
New business also is being secured and a summary of the 
situation finds all plants except the furniture trade going 
ahead, though dealers expect to find the tardy furniture trade 
— before long and taking its usual quota of medium 
grades. 

Despite increasing demand for hardwoods and the starting 
up of quite a few hardwood mills that have been shut down, 
most of the mills are inclined to still curtail production, 
present prices being too low. 

The yellow pine and cypress dealers are encountering a very 
dull period. Meanwhile there has been a very slight con- 
sumption and until the spring building operations open up 
light buying by the retailer will continue. 

The large wholesale and export business of Bennett & Witte, 
of this city, is to be continued, despite rumors to the contrary 
that after the death of the late W. A. Bennett last April the 
business would be gradually wound up. Raymond Betts, son- 
in-law of Mr. Bennett, will continue operating the concern as 
heretofore and has secured the services of O. P. Hurd, of 
Cairo, lll., to assist him in marketing the several million feet 
of gum and oak now at the company’s Louisiana mill. 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 23.—Further heavy rains have 
occurred in this territory during the last few days and 
because of comparatively little progress in logging work 
the supply of logs available has been sharply below 
normal. Manufacturing interests say that prospects for 
early spring business will depend upon the character of 
weather during the next few weeks. 

The Mississippi River at Memphis continues to fail and 
all fear of any damage from that source for the immediate 
future has been thoroughly eliminated. 

Indications are that building operations locally will be 
more active in the immediate future than for a long while. 

The cedar factory at Branson, Ark., which has been idle 
practically ever since the outbreak of war in Europe, has 
resumed operations and will engage entirely in manufacturing 
cedar buckets and lumber for cedar chests and other prod- 
ucts for the domestic markets. 

The mill of R. J. Darnell (Inc.) at Batesville, Miss., is 
closed down at present on account of high water which has 
recently made logging operations out of the question. It has 
begun getting out timber within the last few days, however, 
and will be operating again shortly after March 1. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb. 23.—That improvement has 
taken place in the hardwood market is the consensus 
among Nashville operators, but is also admitted in some 
quarters that this improvement does not exceed moderate 
proportions. 

But few reports are being received of resumption of opera- 
tions by any of the larger mills that were shut down, and 
those that are operating are not running at full capacity. 

The best call of the week was received from box, vehicle 
and implement factories, while planing mills and sash and 
door factories, encouraged by the resumption in building 
operations, have been taking considerable stock in expectation 
of an increased spring business. 





IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 


LitTLE Rock, Ark., Feb. 23.—The steamer Wolfrene 
arrived last week from Pine Bluff, with six barges, to 
begin towing logs for the Litle Rock Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Company, which opened its plant at Factoria 
Friday. The Wolfrene left Monday morning with four 
barges for the Martin plantation, near Morrilton, where the 
new company has purchased 8,000,000 feet of oak and ash 
timber. Seven hundred thousand feet of timber has’ been cut 
into logs and is on the river bank ready for shipment to 
Little Rock. The boat will leave there during the latter part 
of the week with two loaded barges, which will be unloaded 
at the mill of the Beebe Stave Company, where the Little 
Rock Lumber & Manufacturing Company has built a spur. A 
steam loader was placed on the yards of the Beebe Stave 
Company yesterday and will be used in transferring logs from 
barges to cars. The logs will be hauled to the Factoria plant 
by the Iron Mountain Railroad. 

“Several hardwood mills have been located here,’’ said Carl 
J. Baer, secretary of the Chamber of Commerce, yesterday, 
“and by persistent effort Little Rock can be made a hardwood 
center, as it is surrounded by some of the finest hardwood 
forests in the United States. The building of hardwood mills 
in Little Rock is but a stepping stone to furniture plants.” 

. A. Goodrich, of Jonesboro, who owns four sawmills in 
the western part of the county, all of which have been idle 
for several months, has started two of the mills at full time 
Pehnnag a full shift of men. It is probable he will start the other 
wo soon. 
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We have the following stock on hand:— 


000,000 feet—Western Pine 1” Selects and better 
1'000;000 feet 6-4 Shop No. 3 and better 

250,000 feet 5-4 Shop No. 3 and better 

250,000 feet 8-4 Shop No. 3 and better 
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Reliable Shipments 


based on a thorough knowledge of 
Eastern market demands are insured 
our customers in 


California “2%: 


Pine 


And PACIFIC COAST LUMBER 


Inquiries Solicited. 


A.B.FIELD & CO., Inc., .intxancisco, caLir. 





TO VISITORS IN CHICAGO: 


To enable your friends in the trade to reach 
you promptly advise the Information Bureau 
of the American Lumberman of your arrival, 
giving your hotel address and probable dura- 
tion of your visit. Inquirers can then obtain 
this information by telephone—Harrison 4687. 
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1,° 2 * 
Stillwell California Homes.nycinste 
Our Books give photos— plans—costs. 
“REPRESENTATIVE CALIFORNIA HOMES” 
50 Ideal Plans, $1600 to $6000 — Price 50c 
““WEST COAST BUNGALOWS” 
51 Plans, $600 to $2000 — Price 50c 
“ LITTLE BUNGALOWS” 
31 Plans, $300 to $1700 — Price 25c 
Special Offer 
All 3 Books for $1— Postpaid. 





Books and Blue Prints Sold on a 
Money-Back Guarantee. 


E.W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 4392 Henne Bldg., Los Angeles 








NOW READY 
The Preservation of 


Structural Timber 


By HOWARD F. WEISS, 
Director, Forest Products Laboratory, 
U.S. Forest Service; Honorary Member, 

American Wood Preservers’ 

Association. 


312 pages, 6x9, fully illustrated 
$3.00 (12/6) net, postpaid. 
= 
a literature of the wood 
preservation industry 
this is the first book to cover 
the subject systematically in its 
broad aspect. It seems to fit 
exactly the needs of the engi- 
neer, forester, lumberman and 
student desiring acompletesur- 
vey of the entire industry. 

Mr. Weiss, as Director of the 
Forest Products Laboratory, U. 
S. Forest Service, has had at his 
command the very best of ma- 
terial. This material together 
with data obtained during. his 
years of personal contact with 
the development of theindustry 
form the nucleus of this book. 





N all of the extensive 
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G. A. Daseomb, seeretary of the Hilgard Lumber 
Company, of Chicago, Ill., spent several days last week 
calling on the trade in Kansas City, Mo. 

E. A. Thornton, head of the E. A. Thornton Lumber 
Company, Chamber of Commerce Building, Chicago, left 
Wednesday evening for a several days’ business trip to 
Marquette, Mich. 

Frank H. Burnaby, sales manager of the Hilgard Lum- 
ber Company, Chicago, left Thursday evening for Kansas 
City on a business mission. Mr. Burnaby expects to 
return the early part of next week. 

C. E. Davis, of the Mengel Box Company (Inc.), of 
Louisville, Ky., is calling on the Chicago trade this week 
and attending the mass meeting of the Forest Products 
Federation, held at the LaSalle Hotel. 

David G. Joyce, a prominent lumberman of Chicago, 
left last week for California, to attend the opening of 
the Panama Pacific Exposition and to witness the Van- 
derbilt Cup Race to be held February 22, in which he is 
greatly interested. 

J. W. Hubbard, manager of the McDonough Manu- 
facturing Company, of Eau Claire, Wis., the well 
known saw manufacturer, spent two or three days in 
Chicago this week on business. He stated that his 
concern had no particular complaint to make regarding 
the volume of business being done. 


George H. Mueller, who was assistant sales manager of © 


the Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, of Columbus, Ohio, 
has been made manager of the New York office of the 
company. He became affiliated with the Jeffrey com- 
pany at its Chicago office in 1906 and later entered the 
conveying machinery department. 

Charles Barnett, of the Collier-Barnett Company, of 
Toledo, Ohio, and Charles Rogers, of Elkhart, Ind., 
spent a day in Chicago last Sunday on their way to 
Dubuque. Both of these gentlemen were hopeful con- 
cerning the sash and door outlook for the coming year. 
They said they expected a good volume of business, but 
that competition was still altogether too keen to make 
for fair profits. 

J. L. Phillips, formerly with the Gress Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Jacksonville, Fla., has recently 
formed a new connection, going with the Standard 
Lumber Company, of Live Oak, Fla., as New York rep- 
resentative. J. C. Morris, formerly with the Kirby 
Lumber Company in New York, will become assist- 
ant to Mr. Phillips and will look after business in 
the New York territory for the Standard Lumber 
Company. 

The personal popularity of John W. Beck, manager 
of the Hanson Lumber Company, Boone, Iowa, was 
shown or the evening of February 11. The date was 
the anniversary of his birth and about twenty of his 
intimate friends made it the occasion for a reception 
for Mr. Beck at his home. Several gifts were made him, 
perhaps the most notable being a beautiful French 
leather rocker, the gift of his local yard managers, 
B. A. Sherman, G. Holmes, J. 8S. Stutts, V. N. Noel, 
G. A. Berry, J. D. Schaeffer, M. F. Parks and Miss 
Hattie Vetter, his bookkeeper. Refreshments were 
served generously and the evening generally was thor- 
oughly enjoyed. 

W. H. Sullivan, general manager of the Great South- 
ern Lumber Company, of Bogalusa, La., was in Chicago 
this week and in an interview stated that the lumber 
export shippers at Louisiana were solving the German 
blockade. Old-time Norwegian sailing vessels were 
being chartered to carry lumber. Mr. Sullivan said 
that the Germans will not waste torpedoes on the old 
sailing vessels. Therefore he thought that the lumber 
could be shipped on these bottoms’ without fear of 
destruction. He said the war had resulted in enormous 
orders of lumber from European sources, Among a 
few firms of Louisiana and Mississippi orders for 
50,000,000 feet of yellow pine had been booked for 
shipment to England and France. 





MANY LUMBERMEN IN THE CITY. 


During the last week nearly 200 representative lum- 
bermen of the country have visited Chicago. Possibly 
never before have so many representative lumbermen 
been present during one week, and all branches of the 
industry were represented. There were yellow pine 
and hardwood manufacturers from the South; northern 
pine, hemlock and hardwood manufacturers from the 
North; Pacific coast manufacturers and prominent 
wholesalers and retailers were present. During the 
week there was a meeting of the board of man- 
agers of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, which was attended by A. C. Wells, 
of Menominee; E. A. Hamar, of Chassell; A. L. Os- 
born, of Oshkosh; W. B. Clubine, of Park Falls; George 
E. Foster, of Mellen; Harry Heineman, of Merrill; 
C. A. Goodman, of Marinette; R. B. Goodman, of Good- 
man; J, W. Kaye, of Westboro, and W. A. Holt, of 





Oconto. They met in Chicago to kill two birds w :) 
one stone—to select a successor to Secretary Kell: +y 
and to attend the mass meeting held under the aus. 
pices of the Forest Products Federation. Some of 
these gentlemen in talking of trade conditions stato 
that logging activities had been brought to an ea: y 
close by the soft weather of the last ten days, whi. h 
had ruined sleighing. This will greatly curtail j)e 
input and work a hardship on some of the concerns ;) 
getting the logs out that have already been cut, | 

less freezing weather comes shortly. The princi;.:| 
reason, however, for the gathering for lumbern. n 
from all parts of the country was to participate 

the deliberations of the Forest Products Federatior. 





SEEKS AID IN FORESTRY WORK. 


J. Fred Baker, who for a number of years was | t 
the head of the Michigan Agricultural College’s f 
estry department, and who in 1913 went to Munich ‘5 
study forestry in Germany, has returned from Euro; 
and is now the director of forest investigations in tie 
New York State College of Forestry at Syracuse U 
versity, Syracuse, N. Y. His brother, Dr. Hugh Bak«, 
is also connected with the Syracuse University. Dur- 
ing Mr. Baker’s tenure of office at the Michigan co!- 
lege it was his good fortune to place a number of 
forestry students each year in temporary summ:r 
work. These men went into logging camps and forest 
service and filled any position where they could get 
practical experience. He writes the AMERICAN Lu 
BERMAN that he would like to be put in touch with lun 
ber manufacturers, lumber yards or wood preserving 
plants that are favorably disposed to forestry work in 
general and that would be willing to utilize forestry 
students from his junior and senior classes during the 
coming summer. He said the men who accept these 
positions would be industrious and thoroughly reliable. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would be glad to hear from 
any concerns who are interested in this work. 





ELECTS NEW SECRETARY. 


The board of managers of the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association met in Chicago 
February 23 and elected a secretary to succeed R. 3%. 
Kellogg, who resigned a short time ago to become 
secretary of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. O. T. Swan was selected by the board. Mr. 
Swan has held an important position in the Forest 
Service and should fit admirably into his new position. 

Orthington T. Swan first entered the Forest Service 
of the United States in 1904, having spent the previous 
five years in the study of engineering and forestry, re 
ceiving two degrees, in 1903 and 1904. He has special! 
ized in the preservative treatment of timber by the vari 
ous commercial processes, and at one time had charge 
of a large codperative project in California to determine 





0. T. SWAN, WASHINGTON, D. C.; 


Secretary Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 


Manufacturers’ 
Association. . 
timber treating policies for the Pacific Electric Company, 
of Los Angeles, and nine other California electric com- 
panies. This work resulted in the building of three 
wood preserving plants on the Pacific coast. 

In 1908 Mr. Swan was placed in charge of the admin- 
istrative office of the Forest Service at Albuquerque, 
N. M., where he continued to develop the wood utilization 
lines for the national forests. He was sent abroad by 
the Service in 1909-10 to England, France and Germany 
to investigate wood utilization and economical wood pres- 
ervation in those countries. 

In 1910 Mr. Swan was placed in charge of the Eastern 
Division of Products of the Forest Service and was 
given the title of chief of the office of industrial in- 
vestigations. He organized lines of work dealing with 
commercial investigations of interest to the lumber and 
wood-using trades and followed closely the work of the 
associations through correspondence and personal visits 
at their offices. He has been frequently in attendance 


upon trade conventions and is personally acquainted with 
He has traveled in 


most of the association secretaries. 
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ery State in the Union and has discussed trade prob- 
us with the leading men in the principal industries. 
Mr. Swan visits the Forest Products Laboratory at 
adison each year, and is also a frequent visitor to 
er research laboratories in eastern United States, so 
t he is in close touch with the latest research on wood 
sblems. He has prepared reports on timber treating 
licies for twelve important companies, including the 
ston Elevated Railway Company, the Pacific Light & 
wwer Company, and the San Jaquin Light & Power 
mpany. He has been in charge of a detailed study of 
tain navy yards in order that reports might be pre- 
ed on methods of specifying, purchasing and storing 
uber, and on the adaptability of various kinds of lum- 
for the purposes required at the navy yard. 

\s chief of the Office of Industrial Investigations Mr. 
an’s duties have brought him in closest touch with 
mmereial research, The office is charged with in- 
tigating the methods, products, prices, waste, utiliza- 
n and other economics of the lumber industry and the 
eral important wood consuming industries, 

Mr. Swan is a member of the Society of American 
resters, the committee on structural timbers of the 
nerican Society for Testing Materials, and the com- 
ttee for the standardization of shipping containers. 
' is eligible for membership, so far as experience and 
hnical requirements are concerned, in the Wood Pre- 
~-rvers’ Association and the American Society of Civil 
| ngineers. 


THE INLAND EMPIRE AND ONE OF ITS REPRE- 
SENTATIVES. 


In the Northwest the Cascade mountains are the 
ividing line between important wood species and also 

marketing conditions, West of them in Washing- 
ton and Oregon are Douglas fir, hemlock, spruce and 

dar. East of them are the pines and larch. The 
division is not absolutely sharp, but for practical pur- 
poses the line of demarkation is a fairly definite one. 

setween the Cascades and the Rockies lies what has 
come to be ecalied the ‘‘Inland Empire.’’ Its charac- 
teristics and interests are so distinct from those either 
to the west or east of it that it may well be given a 
distinet name. It is a wheat and fruit country, to some 
extent, a grazing country, and it has a wealth of tim- 
her. It is a land of dry farming or of irrigation, and 
also a land of big pine sawmiils. It has its problems 
too. It lies far enough east from the Pacific coast with 
an intervening mountain range, that it has distinetive 








VINCENT PALMER, LA GRANDE, ORE. ; 
Manager George Palmer Lumber Company. 


freight problems. Water competition has been an ex- 
cuse of the railroads to make curious plays with freight 
rates in this territory, but since the Panama Canal 
has opened the excuse has become a good deal of a 
reality, and the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
been much worried over the application the long- and 
short-haul clause of the Interstate Commerce act. The 
Inland Empire has a three-cent advantage over the 
Pacific coast proper in the east-bound rail rates, but 
it is under distinctive disadvantage when it comes to 
rates to or from the coast. 

The difference in woods and market interests has 
kept the lumbermen of the Northwest separate, even 
in association work, and the Inland Empire has its 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, offsetting 
the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
which looks after the interests of the lumbermen of 
Oregon and Washington, west of the Cascades. Many 
of our readers are perfectly familiar with this north- 
western situation, but many more of them, perhaps, 
have only a hazy idea of what was meant by the 
‘‘TInland Empire’’ and how its lumber interests differ 
from those of the coast region proper. 

This explanation and these comments were suggested 
by a visit at the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN office of Vin- 
cent Palmer, manager of the George Palmer Lumber 
Company, of La Grande, Ore., who told something of 
the problems which the Inland Empire have to meet 
as against the Coast, and the diverse interests within 
the Inland Empire itself. 

Two principal kinds of pine are found in the Inland 
Empire. One is that famous western yellow pine which 
is found everywhere from the central plains west 
through the mountains almost to the coast, and from 
Canada to Mexico. Botanists call it Pinus ponderosa, 
though some of them sepérate it into two or three 
species and all recognize some varieties. It is the 


western pine of the Inland Empire, the California 
white pine of California, and the pine of Arizona and 
New Mexico, and it furnishes the bulk of the lumber 
of Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, and the Black Hills. 
It varies much in growth and a good deal in quality. 
Up in the Inland Empire, however, it corresponds in 
many ways with the old white pine of the Lake States. 
It does not grow as large as it does in California, and 
the size of the logs and the logging and sawmill condi- 
tions remind the eastern lumberman.of his own home 
product. 

Then in the northern part of the Inland Empire is 
found the western white pine, which is considered a 
true white pine, though of a different species from 
that which grows in Maine, Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
Wisconsin or Minnesota. There are three or four 
species, the most prominent of which is the Pinus 
monticola, found most abundantly in northern Idaho, 
and extreme western Montana. 

Mr. Palmer’s company is one of the most progressive 
and heaviest manufacturers of western pine, though it 
adds to it larch and fir and a scattering of other woods. 
The president of the George Palmer Lumber Company 
is George Palmer, uncle of Vincent Palmer. Both were 
Chicago born and lumber raised, and later were inter- 
ested in the Iowa retail trade before becoming identi- 
fied with the Inland Empire. 

La Grande is in the northeastern part of Oregon in 
the Blue Mountain region, famous for the quantity and 
high quality of its western pine. It is on the Oregon- 
Washington Railroad & Navigation Company’s line, a 
part of the Harriman system. It is in a one-railroad 
country with the ordinary disadvantages of such a 
situation in spite of the fact that the Harriman lines 
reach north, south, east and west, connecting with other 
systems at such gateways as Spokane, Butte, Cheyenne 
and Council Bluffs. One of the problems of the lum- 
berman in the southern part of the Inland Empire or in 
the part of which La Grande is the center, is to get 
on a competitive basis through these gateways with 
their associates, and yet rivals, around Spokane and in 
northern Idaho and Montana. They have been particu- 
larly concerned about the Cheyenne and Butte gate- 
ways, but these matters are being gradually worked 
out. 

They have not been concerned as yet very much with 
the Panama Canal, for from La Grande there is a 24- 
eent rate which does not offer much of an advantage 
added to the ocean rate, over the rail routes to the 
East. Mr. Palmer, however, says that they have not 
cared very much about the far eastern trade. They 
believe in doing business as far as possible on short 
hauls and low freight rates, and, while they do go east 
with their splendid lumber, they look especially for 
trade in the rich valleys of the Inland Empire itself, 
and in the agricultural country between the Rockies 
and the Missouri River. 

Speaking of trade conditions, Mr. Palmer said that 
his company’s sales policy had resulted in the concern 
doing a little larger business in quantity so far this 
year than it did a year ago, but of course price condi- 
tions are not good and the George Palmer Lumber Com- 
pany is a strong supporter of the promotion plans of 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association which 
shall make not only the factories and manufacturing 
institutions that use pine but the publie also familiar 
with its wood. 


OPENS PACIFIC NORTHWEST OFFICE. 


Announcement is made that arrangements have just 
been completed by the American Pulley Company, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturer of the well known 
‘« American’? wrought steel split pulley, for opening its 
own store at 119 Jackson Street, Seattle, Wash., whcre 
it will carry a complete stock of pulleys for the accom- 
modation of dealers in the Northwest. 

The ‘‘American’’ pulley has been successfully mar- 
keted on the coast for a number of years, and owing to 
its popularity in that section the company has found it 
necessary to open a branch office and carry a large stock 
in order to give its customary good service to patrons. 
Archie Chandler, of Seattle, will represent the company 
in the distribution of its products among dealers on the 
coast. 








CHANGES IN SALES FORCE. 


Harry T. Kendall, general sales manager of the 
Kirby Lumber Company, of Houston, Tex., who was 
in Chicago this week attending the meeting of the 
Forest Products Federation, has announced some im- 
portant changes in the sales organization under his 
direction. Effective March 1, Rodney E. Browne, who 
has been in charge of southwestern territory for the 
company with headquarters at San Antonio, Tex., 
will be made assistant eastern sales manager, with 
headquarters in New York City, succeeding J. C. Mor- 
ris, resigned. J. L. LeClere, formerly office assistant 
at the Chicago headquarters of the company, has been 
transferred to the Kansas City office and will travel 
the territory formerly covered by H. F. Beckley, re- 
cently deceased. Mr. Kendall said that other changes 
were being made in the sales organization, official an- 
nouncement of which would be given later. 


REORGANIZATION OF HOO-HOO PLANNED. 


An important joint meeting of the House of Ancients 
and the Supreme Nine of the Concatenated Order of 
Hoo-Hoo that was characterized by a marked enthusiasm 
of all present was held in Chicago last Tuesday for the 
purpose of considering the present condition and future 
prospects of the order. After a lengthy session in which 
Hoo-Hoo matters were gone over in detail it was unani- 
mously resolved to go ahead with the work of this 
organization of lumbermen of America, now comprising 
an active membership of 13,000 scattered throughout 
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the world, and to take steps immediately to put the 
order on a firm and substantial business basis and 
increase its scope of usefulness. 

As a result of the action of this meeting Supreme 
Snark E. D. Tennant, of Winnipeg, Manitoba, and Su- 
preme Gurdon George H. Grayson, of Graysonia, Ark., 
will take temporary charge of the executive offices of the 
order at St. Louis and will look after its affairs until 
such time as a competent secretary or manager can be 
selected and installed. Messrs. Tennant and Grayson 
will assume these duties immediately in order that there 
may be no unnecessary confusion or delay in carrying 
on the work of the order. 

It is understood that the joint governing boards as a 
result of this meeting in Chicago will issue shortly to 
all members of the order an announcement of the future 
plans for organic changes that will make for a better- 
ment of the order in general. The following representa- 
tive members of the order were present and took part in 
the deliberations: 

B. A. Johnson, Seer of the House of Ancients, C hicago, Ill. 
E. D. Tennant, Snark of the U niverse, Winnipeg, Man. Pasi 
Snarks C. D. Rourke, Urbana, III. William A. Hadley, *Chat- 
ham, Ont.; H. J. Miller, Everett, Wash. : E. Stringer Boggess, 
Clarksburg, W. Va., and John H. Kirby, Houston, Tex.: 
George H. Grayson, Supreme Gurdon, Graysonia, Ark.; F. J. 
Verkerke, Custocatian, Grand Rapids, Mich., and James H. 
Baird, Past Scrivenoter, Nashville, Tenn. 

Letters and telegrams endorsing in advance any 
action that the Chicago meeting might take were read 
from the following offici als and distinguished members 
of the order who were unable to attend in person: 

‘ R. A. Hiscox, Supreme Bojum, San Francisco, Cal.: F. W. 
Trower, Past Snark, San Francisco, Cal.: George A. Murray, 
Supreme Arcanoper, Asheville, N. C.: W. P. Lockwood, Junior 
Hoo-Hoo, Seattle, Wash.; Nelson A. Gladding, Past Snark, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; William B. Stillwell, Past Snark, Savan- 
nah, Ga.; L. D. May, Supreme Jabberwock, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Ed M. Vietmeier, Past Snark, Sandusky, Ohio; J. S. Bonner, 
Past Snark, Houston, Tex. H. H. Hemenw ay, Past Snark, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. ; Edward H. Lewis, Senior Hoo-Hoo, 


New York, N. Y.; J. F. Judd, Past Senior Hoo-Hoo, St. 
Louis, Mo. 





TO ENTER RETAIL FIELD. 

Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 23.—H. R. Banks, secretary 
and treasurer of the Leidigh-Havens Lumber Company, 
has resigned from that firm and disposed of his hold- 
ings, effective March 1. Mr. Banks will enter the retail 
field probably in Missouri. 

This action robs Kansas City of one of its best known 
and best liked lumbermen. Mr. Banks has been with 
the Leidigh-Havens company fifteen years and has come 
to be known by all the Kansas City lumbermen and 
nearly all the retaiiers in the Missouri-Kansas district, 
with whom he was very popular because of his unfailing 
geniality and good business ability. Before coming to 
the Leidigh- Havens company Mr. Banks was. in a mill 
at Mena, Ark. Previous to his mill experience he was 
in the retail lumber business in Salina, Kan. 











JOHN H. BURRELL & CO. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the Sale of American Hardwoods, Etc., 
In Logs and Lumber. 


15 & 16 African House, Water Street, 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address, ‘‘Burrwood, Liverpool.” 
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= 
WE ARE BUYERS OF 


American Hardwoods 
LOGS and LUMBER 


Write to 


JAMES WEBSTER & BRO., Ltd. 


BOOTLE, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
London Office: DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD ST., E.C. 
News Chambers: 67 HOPE ST., GLASGOW 
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Singleton, Dunn & Co. ““fiiitind of 
AMERICAN LOGS AND LUMBER © 


27 UNION STREET, 


Cable Address, “‘SINGLETONS” Glasgow. 
Cable Codes: Telecode, Licber’s Zebra A.8.C., A. U. Glasgow, Scotland 


Cant & Kemp, Stoscsn’ 
WOOD BROKERS 


For the Sale of all descriptions of 


HARD AND SOFT WOODS 
WRIGHT, GRAHAM & Co. 


Royal —_ Fie, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 3 Eastcheap St., LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Addr: “*Brakridge’ *,’ Glasgow Cable Address: “* Nivarium’’ London 
WOOD BROKERS 

Agents for the sale of all kinds of American Hardwoods in logs, 
Lumber and Dimension Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, North Carolina 
Pine, Spruce, and Oak Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 





BUSINESS CHANGES. 





ALABAMA. Hartsells—Howell & Day have been suc- 
ceeded by A. P. Howell. 

ARKANSAS. Branch—The Star Lumber Co. has filed 
a certificate of dissolution. 

COLORADO. Mattison—The Matheson Mercantile Co. 
has sold out. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co. 


will close its local office. 

Chicago—The General Sash & Door Works has been 
succeeded by G. H. Decker, who will operate under same 
style. 

The Lawndale Sash & Door Co. has been suc- 
costed vs the North Side Sash & Door Co. 

Springfield—H. O. McGrue has been succeeded by the 
Capital ayy} Mill & Building Co., with an authorized 
capital of $25,060 

INDIANA. Huntington—The Knudson & Mercer Lum- 
ber Co. has been succeeded by the Home Lumber Co. 

IOWA. Early—A. S. Evans has sold his lumber busi- 
ness to D. D. Carlton. 

Gardiner—The Spahn & Rose Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by W. R. Grant. 

Goldfield—George Blewett has been succeeded by J. R. 
Jones & Sons. 

Marion—The C. R. Fairfield Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by Kearney Bros. 

Ogden—The R. W. Casey Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by E. Adams & Co. 

Osage—The James A. Smith Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by Moore & Moore (Inc.), with purchasing depart- 
ment at Waterloo, Iowa. 

KANSAS. Miltonvale—The Miltonvale Lumber & Coal 
Co. has sold out. 

Onaga—The Onaga Lumber Co. has changed its name 
to the Burgner-Bowman Lumber Co. 

KENTUCKY. Buechel—The Sommers-Johnson Lum- 
ber Co. has increased its capital stock from $10,000 to 
$25,000 and changed its name to the Johnson Lumber & 
Supply Co. 

Danville—The Danville Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 
has decreased its capital stock from $50,000 to $25,000. 

Harrodsburg—Bland & Stratton have been succeeded 
by J. W. Bland. : 

Lebanon—The Sterks Cooperage plant has been ac- 
quired by William Redman, of Glasgow. 

Louisville—The Gernert Bros. Lumber Co. has reduced 
its capital stock to $100,000. 

MICHIGAN. Clio—L. A. Wright & Co. have been suc- 
ceeded by the May Lumber Co. 

suucas—D. B. Kelly is closing out. 

Mulliken—Frank M. Jones has been succeeded by 
George Langevin. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—The Richard A. Engan 
Lumber Co. has been succeeded by the Melone-Bovey 
Lumber Co. 

MISSISSIPPI. Clyde—The Lamar Lumber Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock to $350,000. 


MISSOURI. Alma—Hartman Bros. have been suc- 
ceeded by Kammeyer & Klaustermeyer. 

Cameron—J. C. Calder has sold his lumber yard to 
J. B. Russell and Ward & Burgess. 

Spickar .owry & Miller have been succeeded by 
Miner & Frees, with headquarters at Ridgeway. 

MONTANA. Missoula-Thompsen Falls—The Riberdy 
Lumber Co. has changed its name to the Morin Lumber 
Co. 

NEBRASKA. Bayard—G. W. Judd & Co. have sold out. 

Holmesville—Heaston Bros. have sold out their lumber 
business. 

Verdon—George Lum & Son have been succeeded by 
L. E. Lum & Son. 

NEW YORK. Hurleyville—Wilbur J. Prince has been 
succeeded by W. J. Prince & Son. 

New York—The Harold R. Morse Co. is out of business. 

New York—The C. H. Pearson Co. has been succeeded 
by J. A. Hunter & Co. 

Port Richmond-West New Brighton—William S. Van 
Clief now William S. Van Clief & Sons. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Almont—The C. H. Chase Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by E. W. Hyde. 

Center—The Knife River Lumber & Grain Co. has been 
succeeded by the Center Lumber Co. 

Hebron—The Schweigert-Ewald Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by Theo. P. Ewald. 

OHIO. Oak Hill—The Leet Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by A. H. Smith. 

Sandusky—The Sandusky Lumber & Box Co. is out of 
business. 

OKLAHOMA. Hartshorne—H. Martyn, Jr., has been 
succeeded by the Martyn Bros. Lumber Co. 

Pittsburgh—The J. W. Culbertson Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the C. E. Culbertson Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Schvylkill Haven—Meck & Keever 
have dissolved partnership and a new partnership has 
been formed by H. V. Keever and G. E. Gangloff who 
will operate as the Keever Box & Lumber Co. 

TENNESSEE. Jackson—The Young & Cutsinger Co. 
has been succeeded by the Bedna Young Lumber Co. 
(Inc.). The sales office will be located at Greensburg, 
Ind., in charge of Frank L. Donnell. 

TEXAS. Runge—The Lewis Lumber Co. is out of 
business. 

WASHINGTON. Chehalis—The Builders Millwork & 
Supply Co. has been succeeded by the Palmer Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. 

WISCONSIN. Bangor—L. J. Roberts has been suc- 
ceeded by Thomas H. Mair, with headquarters at Mor- 
risonville. 

Grand Rapids—The F. MacKinnon Manufacturing Co. 
has increased its capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000. 














INCORPORATIONS. 





ARKANSAS. Nashville—Allen Lumber & Box Co., 
authorized capital $120,000; J. H. Allen and W. J. Lock- 
wood. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington—Anderson Lumber’ Cor- 
poration, authorized capital $450.000. W. W. Pyle. 

Wilmington—Philadelphia Hardwood Flooring Co., au- 
thorized capital $10,000; Herbert E. Latter, W. J. Ma- 
loney, Oscar J. Reichard. 

Wilmington—Rock Creek Mining & Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $1,000,000; T. H. Greevy, W. S. Greevy and 
R. F. Bankert, jr. 

GEORGIA. Savannah—Timber Produce Co., author- 
ized capital $190,000; A. W. Jerkins. J. T. McAndrew, W. 
C. Hager, F. K. Webb and W. F. Giles. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Elsmere Manufacturing Co. (to 
manufacture cabinet work, etc.), authorized capital 





$5. ‘ia Sigard A., and C. J. Christopher and E, C. Vo 3j- 


"Thanet. E. Smith Co., authorized_ capital $30,.\0; 
William C. Rigby, John D. Peterson and John C, Garr: tt, 

Granville—Granville Farmers Elevator Co. (to dea! in 
grain, lumber, etc.), authorized capital $6,000; Charies 
Hartman, Philip Hoffman and Charles Dysart. 

INDIANA. New Albany—New Albany Cabinet (o, 
authorized capital $10,000; O, E. Ellis, J. O. Knoefel «nd 
A. F. Miller. 

New Albany—Peter Klerner Furniture Co., author: ed 
capital $50,000. 

South Bond-—South Bend Builders’ Supply Co., author- 
ized capital $10,000; Irwin W. Jackson, E. J. McEr! in 
and E. R. Newland. 

IOWA. Waterloo—Moore-Seig Construction Co., le 
thorized capital $50,000. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—American Show Case & Manu- 
facturing Co., authorized capital $10,000. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis (West End)—General Lumber & 
Supply Co. has incorporated to operate a second-hend 
lumber and building material yard. 

NEBRASKA. Tilden—Max Lenser Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $20,000; D. K. Edward and B. G. Dahlbe: 

NEW YORK. Elmira—H. L. Stone Lumber Co. (Inc.) 
authorized capital $35,000; George B. Lewis, Bertram 
Yenger and Horace L. Stone. 

Jamestown—Jamestown Superior Furniture Co., author- 
ized capital $25,000. 

Manhattan—John Clark Udall (Inc.), authorized capiial 
$100, 000; J. Clark yg F. H. Bishop and J. A. Udall 

Jew York—Cox & Goodfriend (Inc.), (to deal in lum- 
ber and wood products), authorized capital $10,000; Ed- 
win Cox, Martin Goodfriend and Joseph R. Potter. 

New York—Fred Bieg Box Co. (to manufacture boxes, 
lumber, shooks, etc.); Richard Croly and E. Hyer. 

Northy ille—Olmstead Lumber & Land Co., authoriz - 
capital $35,000; John W. Olmstead, John L. Olmstead and 
Samuel E. Sandford. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—Safety Window Co., authorized 
capital $10,000; L. W. Riser, T. F. William, C. C. Koh- 
fern, John Hart and Walter H. Tarr, jr. 

Cleveland—Marks Lumber Co., authorized capital $10,- 
000; S. E. Marks, J. G. Kohn, L. J. Kohn, L. M. Young 
and S. C. Landaman. 

Columbus—The Big Vein Pocahontas Co. has been in- 
corporated under the laws of West Virginia, with an 
authorized capital of $1,800,000. Its headquarters are at 
Columbus. The officers are: H. Heiner, president; 
E. R. Keech, jr., chairman of the board of directors; 
John J. Sheehan, secretary and treasurer and S. W. 
Gilliland, auditor. 

West Alexandria—Preble County Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $5,000; Peter Kuntz, jr., Martin Kuntz, Cc. F. 
Hill, J. A. Payne and R. B. Chambers. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Tillman—Jasper Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $100,000; J. S. Newell and I. E. Richard 

TENNESSEE. Nashville—Cove City Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $150,000; R. B. C. Howell, M. B. Adams, 
Edward E. Barthell, A. S. Britt and Ben Feldman. 

TEXAS. Houston—Gulf Coast Lumber Co., autherined 
=. $10,000; A. S. Vandervoort, L. R. Bryan and C. ( 
McRae 


WASHINGTON. North Bend—Evergreen Mountain 
Mill Co., authorized capital $6,000. 
WEST VIRGINIA. Bridgeport — Bridgeport Planing 


Mill, authorized capital $10,000; Hugh L. Dean, A. D. 
Fitzhugh, J. L. Lanham and others. 


WISCONSIN. Sarona—Sarona Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $12,000; E. S. Hammond, R. C. Chandler and R. 
E. Way. 


Wausau—Anderson & Lillie Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $25,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


ONTARIO. Hamilton—Alliance Lumber Co. 
authorized capital $40,000; 
Cole and Daniel Cole. 

Toronto—Boyd-Brandon (Ltd.), (to manufacture build- 
ing material), authorized capital $100,000; S. E. Boyd 
and W. B. Milliken. 


(Ltd.), 
Richard J. Press, Matthew 





NEW VENTURES. 





CALIFORNIA. Visalia—Larbig & Walker, building 
contractors, in conjunction with the Panama Mill & Lum- 
ber Co., of Oakland, have opened a lumber yard. 

CONNECTICUT. Hartford—Jacob Cohen has opened a 
lumber yard here. 

Torrington—John C. Iffland recently began the lumber 
business. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Standard Stained Shingle 
oe of North Tonawanda, N. Y., is opening an office 

ere. 

Jacksonville—The Jacksonville Convertible Ladder Co. 
recently entered the trade. 

LOUISIANA. Covington—The Chefuncta Lumber Co. 
recently entered the sawmill business. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—The C. B. Swift Co. re- 
cently began manufacturing furniture with an authorized 
capital of $25,000. 

Lawrence—E. E. Freethy recently entered the lumber 
business. 

MISSISSIPPI. Brookhaven—The Brookhaven Lumber 
Co. recently began the commission business. 

Hattiesburg—C. E. Craven has entered the commission 
lumber business here. 

MISSOURI. Dover—The Byrne-Renfro Lumber Co. 
— began business here, with branch at Kansas 

ity. 

Kansas City—Fenn & Strickland have entered the com- 
mission lumber business with offices in Suite 623-624-625. 
They will handle white and yellow pine, cypress, larch 
and oak. 

St. Louis—W. J. Corrington and W. F. Ebert have 
formed a partnership to carry on a general lumber com- 
mission business under the name of the W. J. Carring- 
ton Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. Lake George—The Worden Lumber Co. 
has begun the sawmill business. 

New York—The Standard Lumber Co., of Live Oak, 
Fla., has opened an office here at 32 Broadway in charge 
of L. J. Philips. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Greensboro—Angus_ Gillis _re- 
cently began the commission business, handling yellow 
pine lumber and ties. 

Wilson—F. G. Rogers & Co. recently began the saw- 
mill business. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Columbia—The ce Saw Mill 
& Lumber Yard recently began busines 

West Hazleton—Ringlaben-& Siegfried recently entered 
the lumber business. 


TENNESSEE. Franklin—Ed Maxwell has started a 
lumber yard here. 
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\femphis—Penrod-Jurden & McCowen will operate an- 
‘,er lumber yard here with headquarters at Kansas 


rEXAS. League City—The Lewis Lumber Co. is now 
ig business. 
sceola—The Leeper-Curd Lumber Co. has opened a 
i with headquarters at Fort Worth. 
emple—The Temple Sash & Door Co. has been organ- 
i by J. H. Wallraven and J. W. Watson. 
JEST VIRGINIA. Lewisburg—The A. H. Good Lum- 
Co. recently began manufacturing hardwood lumber. 
\Vheeling—The Wheeling Planing Mill Co. has been or- 
ized. 
VISCONSIN. Sheboygan—O. E. Karste recently en- 
1 the lumber brokerage business. 
nion Grove—The Dardis Lumber & Fuel Co., of Bur- 
ton is preparing to open a branch retail yard here. 
YVYOMING. Gillette—The Fowleston Lumber Co. is 
1ing a yard. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 
!ANITOBA. Winnipeg—-The Hub Furniture 
uring Co. recently began business. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


.RKANSAS. Bentonville—The Hopkins Cooperage Co., 
Joplin, Mo., will reopen its local cooperage plant for 
manufacture of apple barrels. 

iount Moriah—Lewis Bros., of Randolph, La., have in- 


Manu- 








stulled a sawmill here and are cutting 25,000 feet of 


iber daily. 

KENTUCKY. Elizabethtown—Bond Bros. will erect a 
ndle and furniture factory. 

tlarlan—The Pope & Cawood Lumber Co. will erect a 
ning mill. Woodworking machinery will be required. 
Sergent—Archie C,. Craft will install a sawmill. 
MICHIGAN. Benton Harbor—The Colby-Hinckley Co. 
1l erect a box factory. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Andrews—The Graham County 
simber Co. will build a woodworking plant with an an- 
al capacity of 10,000,000 feet. The equipment will in- 
ide kilns, veneer machinery, electric motors for power, 


Asheville—The Carolina Veneer Co. will erect a new 
lant to replace the one destroyed by fire recently. The 


most modern machinery will be installed and every- 
thing will be on a larger scale than the former plant. 


TENNESSEE. Cleveland—The 
will build a plant to cost $30,000. 
VIRGINIA. Stuart—The J. D. 


Cleveland Chair Co. 


Blackard Stave & 


‘“‘ooperage Co. will build a shop 40 by 60 feet and ware- 


house 60 by 80 feet, with an annual capacity of 20,000 
sarrels and 400,000 slack barrel staves. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


ONTARIO. Dundas—Brown & Liddy will establish a 


hox and basket factory. 





CASUALTIES. 


LOUISIANA. Rayville—The Rayville Lumber Co. was 
recently damaged by fire to the extent of $8,000. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—Fire recently in the fac- 
tory and warehouse of -_ Smith Sash & Door Co., caused 
i loss estimated at $2,500 

NEW YORK. Binghamton —The plant of the Ameri- 
can Fork & Hoe Co. was destroyed by fire February 18; 
loss from $75,000 to $100,000. 

TENNESSEE. Tiptonville—The Park Davis Stave Co. 
suffered a fire loss recently which amounted to about 
$2,500, with insurance amounting to about $1,300. 

WASHINGTON. Barneston—The planing mill of the 
Kent Lumber Co. was destroyed by fire recently; loss 
$20,000, which was covered by insurance. The mill will 
he rebuilt at once. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 

ONTARIO. Kingston—February 16 fire destroyed the 
sawmill of S. Anglin & Co., causing a loss of $15,000, 
which is partly covered by insurance. 


| TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


lirTLy Rock, ArK., Feb. 24.—Two suits have been filed 
igainst the Beebe Stave Company and four of its directors by 
out-of-town stockholders, allecing that the defendants used 
inisrepresentation to secure the stock of the foreign holders. 
he complaint in one of the suits filed in the United States 
court alleges that for some time prier to February 20, 1912 
the plaintiff was the owner of 96 shares in the Beebe Stave 
Company. She alleges that at a directors’ meeting of that 
date three of the defendants, although they knew the com- 
pany was in a prosperous conditicn, represented to the 
plaintiff that the company was having financial difficulties and 
that they wanted to sell their stock. The defendant, it is 
alleged, agreed to accept the task of: trying to work out of the 
difficulties if he could buy all of the stock at par. The plaintiff 
alleges that an annual statement was filed with the Pulaski 
County clerk in which the resources of the company were 
shown to be several thousand dollars greater than the stock. 
She alleges that, believing the representations of the directors, 
she, with others, sold her stock at par and that the defendants, 
who had offered their stock for sale, retained it, paid for the 
stock of the foreign holders ont of the surplus resources and 
the stock on hand and divided the stock among themselves. 

The plaintiff alleges that for a year prior to carrying out 
this plan to secure the stock of the out-of-town stockholders, 
the defendants represented that the company was losing 
money when in reality it earned nearly 100 percent of the par 
value of the capital stock. She also alleges that in 1912, 1913 
and 1914 the company paid in dividends an average of 100 
percent annually. She now asks that the sale of her stock be 
set aside, that the certificate issued to the defendants be 
canceled and that the president and secretary be ordered to 
issue to her 96 shares of stock and that the defendants be re- 
quired to account to her for all the dividends received on her 
stock up to the present time. This she alleges amounts to 
more than $7,200.‘ 

The allegations in the complaint filed in the Chancery Court 
are almost identical with those in the other suit. 


I, Ansr, Mrcn., Feb. 24.—The plant of the defunct Mar- 
shall Butters Lumber Company, which was sold for $758,377 
at auction in compliance with an order of the United States 
district court, was bought by the bondholders, principal 
among whom are M. A. DeWitte, Magnus Swenson and E. A. 
Stewart, all of Chicago. 'The stockholders of the Marshall 
Butters Company have been given six months in which to 
redeem the property, and if this is not done the bondholders 
probably will sell or lease the plant. 

The company was organized in August, 1912, and was capi- 
talized at $1,000,000 and in addition it had a big bond issue. 
The acreage consisted of more than 30,000 acres. Headquar- 
ters were estublished at this place, where a big sawmill was 
erected. It is probably the largest and most complete mill in 
the Upper Penineula of Michigan. 














Brent, ALA., Feb. 23. —Thompson Leember Company ; peti- 
tioned into bankruptcy. 
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CHARLES E. MOORE.—A retail lumber dealer and 


prominent citizen of Muskegon, Mich., Charles E. Moore, 
died at Lansing, Mich., 


é : February 16, while visiting a 
friend in that city, after a sudden and short illness. Mr. 


Moore was born May 5, 1859, in Northumberland County, 
Ontario, coming to Michigan with his parents when he 


was about ten years old. About thirty-five years ago 


he went to Muskegon and entered the lumber industry 


as lumber inspector; later he held the position of book- 
keeper and buyer for the Grand Rapids Desk Company 
and then went into the retail lumber business himself 
and had a large yard at Sanford Street and Laketon 
Avenue, where he was engaged in business at the time 
of his death. He was an active member of the M. E. 
Church of > ey and also a member of Muskegon 
Lodge, No. 140, F. & A. M. He is survived by his widow, 
a daughter, Mrs. Elsie Jenkins, of Chicago, and a son. 
Edwin, residing at Lansing; besides three brothers, John 
H. Moore, mayor of Muskegon, James E. Moore, of 
Eunica, Mich., and Ralph Moore, who lives in the State 
of Washington. 


JAMES YOUNG.—The Cleveland Builders’ Exchange 
lost one of its most valuable members with the death, 
February 23, of James Young, widely known building 
contractor and former president of the Ohio Association 
of Builders’ Exchanges. Mr. Young was known as a 
gentleman of the old school and was highly regarded 
wherever he was known. He had been a resident of 
Cleveland forty-five years, having come there from Scot- 
land at the age of 24. He specialized in the building of 
costly residences and many of the best known homes in 
the city were constructed under his supervision. Beside 
his connection with the State association he had always 
been active in the affairs of the carpenters and con- 
tractors association and the Cleveland Builders’ Ex- 
change, having been a member of the board of directors 
of the latter at the time of his death. Interested in the 
success of the younger members of the building trade he 
was an active member of the committee of the Builders’ 
Exchange on trade and industrial education of builders. 
He “was active in his business affairs until three. davs 
preceding his death. He was a deacon in the Euclid 
Avenue Congregational Church. Besides a widow he 
leaves two sons, Henry Alfred and James Herbert. 





GEORGE BENT.—Death has taken one by one the old 
time lumber salesman. Last Tuesday, February 23, George 
Bent. who for over two decades has been known to the 
retailers of Illinois, was called to his last rest. Mr. 
Bent for twenty years prior to his retirement traveled 
for the Edward Hines Lumber Company. Several months 





THE LATE GEORGE BENT. 


ago L. L. Barth, vice-president of the Edward Hines 
Lumber Company, and one of Mr. Bent’s best friends, told 
him that the company had decided that it would pension 
— for the rest of his natural life and Mr. Bent went to 

California to live with his daughter. No more will 
George’s genial face be seen at the different retail lumber- 
men conventions and his legion of friends will sincerely 
mourn his passing. Mr. Bent was nearly 73 years of 
age, having been born in St. Louis, Mo., October 235, 
1842. His remains were interred at Los Angeles. 





GEORGE B. HOLMES.—One of the best known lum- 
bermen at Alpena, Mich., George B. Holmes, died at 
his home in that city last week. He had been a resident 
of Alpena for more than fifty years and at an early age 
had become interested in the lumber industry. He was 
associated with many of Alpena’s early lumbermen. In 
1891 he became interested in the firm of Holmes & Rey- 
nolds, which operated a mil} in Wisconsin. He later 
became interested in the Churenilt Lumber Company 
and for a number of + dy was associated with John 
Nicholson in the firm of Holmes & Nicholson. In the 
last few years he had been in the lumber business ‘with 
his son, George H. Holmes, under the firm name of 
yeorge H. Holmes & Co. He was a director in the Alpena 
County Savings Rank. Funeral services were held at the 
family home at Alpena. He is survived by his widow, his 
son, Geo. H. Holmes, of Alpena, and one daughter, Mrs. 
John Lead, of Chicago. 


DAVID S. SHAW.—One of Michigan's pioneer lumber- 
men, David S. Shaw, died at the home of his daughter. 
Mrs. R. H. Holmes, in Detroit, February 20. He was 95 
years old and besides being one of the earliest lumber- 
men to operate in Michigan, he was at the time of his 
death. one of the oldest surviving pioneers in the in- 
dustry. His principal early connection was with the 
firm of Rogers & Jenness. Although not actively en- 
gaged in the lumber industry the last thirty years. he was 
nevertheless well known to many lumbermen in Michigan. 
He is survived by the following children: Mrs. W. O 
Allison, of Syracuse, N. Y.: Mrs. Lester McLean. of 
Denver, Colo.: Mrs. R. H. Holmes, of Detroit, Mich.: 
Mrs. Robert Donaldson, of Toledo, Ohio; and James T. 
Shaw, treasurer of the General Motors Company, of 
Detroit, Mich. There are also thirteen grandchildren and 
twenty great grandchildren. Mrs. Shaw died eight years 
ago. 

JACOB DAVID HARPSTER.—Senior member of the 
Harpster Lumber Company, of Hiawatha, Kan., Jacob 
David Harpster, died at the home of his daughter in 
Hiawatha, February 10. Mr. Harpster was born near 











Our Opinion 


Regarding the collectability of 
any account or controversy is 
FREE upon request with par- 
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The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
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ESTABLISHED 1890 
705 Chamber of C ce Building, CHICAGO 


A rating guide to the contracting trade of 
Cook County for Cook County dealers. 
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W. B. CRANE AND COMPANY 


Established 1881 Manufacturers of 


Cedar Posts, HARDWOOD LUMBER Secciaity: 
Fir Timber. TIMBER AND TIES Plant. Etc. 


MILLS AT FALCON, MISS. 
General Office, Yards and Planing Mills : CHICAGO 


22nd, Sangamon and Morgan Streets, 
Long Dist. Phones. Canal 3190-3191. 








PILSEN LUMBER COMPANY 


White Pine, Yellow Pine 
Hemlock, Lath & Shingles 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
Quick shioments irom our mill ox frum ® 1 sftin & 220d Sts., CHICAGO 
pu 


(Grirren }]-))EEVES louser 6. 


We are heavy buyers of 
Hardwoods, Ties and Car Stock 
Yellow Pine Timbers 
Railway Exchange Building, Chicago. 
Write us for orders. 




















WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 


O. LIGHTBODY, Pres. D.McLEAN, Vice-Pres. C.E.CONKLIN, Sec. a Treas. 
513 Monapnock Bock, CHICAGO, ILL. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


HEMLOCK AND CEDAR 


JOBBERS OF PHONE Harrison 4012 Saves Acents For 
YELLOW PINE MILLS AT REDWOOD 
FIR AND RED CEDAR ~~ _— MATTOON, Wis. MANUFACTURERS CO. 


BOOKS ON PRACTICAL FORESTRY 


By C. A. SCHENCK, Director Biltmore Forest School. 
Logging and Lumbering, $5.25 postpaid 





’ Lectures on Sylviculture, 2.15 postpaid 
~ Forest Mensuration - - 1.16 postpaid 
Forest Finance - = = - .55 postpaid 
Forest Policy ---- - 1.90 postpaid 
Forest Protection --- 1.65 postpaid 


Complete descriptive matter of these books will be sent on re- 
quest. Also catalog ofmany other books fot those 
interested in lumbering and forestry. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn Sv , Chicago, I. 
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This Yellow Strand Powersteel line yarded about 25,000,000 feet. 


One Yellow Strand Power- 
steel Rope Yarded About 
25,000,000 Feet of Logs. 


That is the actual record made by the 
Page Lumber Co., Eagle Gorge, Wash. 


Andthen their 14-inch Yellow Strand 
Powersteel was in pretty fair condition! 


The great strength plus the great 
flexibility of Yellow Strand Powersteel 
make exceptional service records fre- 
quent, wherever logging is done. 


Are You Getting Full Dollar 
Value From Your Wire Rope? 


If not, you should write to us, or the 
nearest agent of the Broderick & Bascom 
Rope Co., and thoroughly post yourself. 


Remember, each wire we use must first 
show a tested tensile strength of 240,000 
to 260,000 pounds to the square inch. 


We have a big factory at Seattle. 
That means quickest shipments of all 
orders to our friends west of the Rocky 
Mountains. 


FREE, to you if you're a user of 
wire rope — our monthly magazine, 
The Yellow Strand, for a year. Write 


for it and for Catalog No. 70. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 


New York ST. LOUIS Seattle 







































A Commissary Special 


made for men engaged in rough work—lumbering, 
farming, mining, irrigation, R. R. trackmen, pack. 
ing house, surveying, quarrying,etc. Just the shoe to 
individualize your store with the 
men who want big values for there 
is practically no wear out to our 


Aluminum 
Sole Shoe 


The rocker bar on the sole makes 
walking easy and the shoe is rust 
proof, water proof, cold proof, 
light and comfortable. In every 
way the ideal shoe for water, mud, 
slush, snow, briers or bro- 
ken glass. They sell on 
sight and every wearer is 
an advertisement for you. 













Free Our Booklet “Aluminum The Sole of Health” will 
show you many reasons why you should handle 
these shoesin yourstore. ‘Tell us to send it to you—show it 
to some of your regular customers and take a few orders on 
trial. It will pay. 


Racine Aluminum Shoe Co. 
200 Sixteenth St., RACINE, WIS. 














Bellevue, Ohio, October 2, 1842. He was united in 
marriage to Miss Matilda Aigler, February 16, 1865, and 
in 1868 took his bride west to Flag Springs, Mo. In 1884 
he entered the banking business. He retired from active 
business in 1911. He was a faithful member of the 
Methodist Episcopal church until his death. He is sur- 
vived by two daughters, Mrs. Ola May Neff, of Hia- 
watha, and Mrs. Olive Eliza Gregg, of Willis, and one 
son, Clair Aigler Harpster, of Hiawatha. 


MRS. A. L. PORTER.—Many sg and relatives at- 
tended the funeral of Mrs. A. L. Porter, wife of the 
secretary of the Western Reail Lumbermen’s Association, 
who died last week Tuesday evening after an operation. 
The funeral was held from the family residence last 
week Thursday, the services being conducted by the Rev. 
W. C. Hicks, dean of All Saints Episcopal Cathedral. 
Music was rendered by the Elks quartet. Many beautiful 
floral pieces showed the esteem in which Mrs. Porter was 
held by her many friends. Owing to the illness and death 
of Mrs. Porter, Mr. Porter was unable to attend the an- 
nual convention of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation at San Francisco. Last week’s telegraphic ad- 
vices to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on the death of Mrs. 
Porter conveyed the erroneous impression that Mr. Porter 
was absent from Mrs. Porter’s bedside at the time of 
her death and in attendance at the annual meting of the 
Western retailers. Mr. Porter was unflagging in his devo- 
tion to his wife from the first evidences of the serious 
nature of her illness and was with her to the end. 





CHARLES S. WICKER.—Death came rather suddenly 
February 17 to Charles S. Wicker, a lumber dealer of 
Niagara Falls, N. ¥., who moved there from Oshkosh, 
Wis., fourteen years ago. Mr. and Mrs. Wicker resided 
at Oshkosh for many years, the widow being the former 
Addie McMillen, daughter of John McMillen, who, with 
his brother, Robert McMillen, were founders of the Mc- 
Millen Company in Oshkosh. Mr. Wicker was born in 
Middleburg, Vt., June 12, 1861. He first entered the lum- 
ber business at Boone, Iowa, a retail business being car- 
ried on under the firm name of Wicker & Farrow. He 
married Miss McMillen January 19, 1887, and ten years 
later he and F. E. Locke, of Oshkosh, organized the 
Wicker Lumber Company and for many years were en- 
gaged in the commission and jobbing field of the lumber 
industry. 





Oo. E. CLOUGH.—A pioneer lumberman of the Pacific 
coast, O. E. Clough, of Everett, Wash., died recently at 
his home in that citv. He was a brother of Gov. D. M. 
Clough, George Clough and Mrs. F. FE. Hope, of Fverett, 
and is also survived by his widow and one son, Herbert, 
also prominent in lumber circles. Mr. Clough was born 
in New Hampshire, 61 vears ago. From there he went 
to Minnesota and later to the Coast. where he had been 
actively engaged in the logging industry of California, 
Idaho and Washington. He had been in Everett four- 
teen years and was one of the owners of the Clough- 
Hartley mill, one of the largest shingle plants in the 
Pacific Northwest. 





MRS. VIRGINIA MENEFEE.— 
Menefee and O. R. Menefee, well known lumber manu- 
facturers, of Portland, Ore., Mrs. Virginia Menefee, died 
February 19 at her home in Denison, Tex., from a stroke 
of paralysis. She had visited Portland many times and 
had numerous friends there. Her sons. L. B. Menefee 
and O. R. Menefee, a daughter, Mrs. I. M. Standifer. and 
a granddaughter, Miss Ruth Standifer who reside in 
Portland, hurried to Denison when news of Mrs. Mene- 
fee’s serious illness reached them and arrived there be- 
fore Mrs. Menefee died. 


-The mother of L. B. 





JAMES TWITCHELL.—James Twitchell. 76 vears old, 
for the last twentv-five vears revresentative throuzhout 
the Province of Ontario for the Hastings Shingle Manu- 
facturing Company. of Vancouver, RB. C., died February 
21 at his home in Clinton, Ont. He had served in various 
civie offices. He leaves a widow and seven children. 
Interment was in Clinton. 


RICHARD ELWARD.—<Another pioneer lumberman of 
Wisconsin and one of the few survivine veterans of the 
great industrv in Oshkosh, Richard Elward. was sum- 
moned by death last week. Mr. Elward was 81 years old, 





having been born in New Brunswick, Canada, in 1:4 
He came to Oshkosh in 1856, where he continued to : 
side. He was actively engaged in the lumber busin. «s 
during the best years of his life, being associated w th 
the Stevens & Elward Lumber Company. He retired 
from business in 1892. His widow, two daughters 4.4 


three sons survive. 


CHARLES C. PARKER.—While on the way to Dp. 
chester, Mass.. to attend a business matter on the e 
ning of February 20, Charles C. Parker, foreman at + \e 
yard of the E. G. Pond Lumber Company, South Bost 
ali was struck by an automobile and almost instan 
killed. Mr. Parker was born in South Boston 45 ye; 
ago and had resided in that district all his life.” | 
home was in 4 National Street. He is survived by 
widow and a son, Charles Parker. He was highly 
spected and was well known in the retail lumber tri 
of the metropolitan district. 


GEORGE P. O’'HARA.—The | death of George P. O'’Ha; 
superintendent of the Saskatchewan Lumber Compa: 
of Ottawa, Ont., occurred February 4, at the age of 
He had been engaged in the lumber trade all his life a 
of late years had been engaged in different capacit 
with several western lumber firms, for which he trave!} 
extensively and was well known in trade circles throu: 
out Canada. He leaves a widow and several children 


MRS. MARTHA E. CARROLL.—At the age of 77 yea; 
Mrs. Martha E. Carroll. wife of J. A. Carroll, a resid: 
of Beaumont, Tex., for over twenty-five years, dj} 
February 17. Her husband and his father, the |: 
Thomas J. Carroll, established the first sawmill 
Louisiana. It was near Mansfield and was conducted } 


DIF Raaae 








the Carrolls for over fortv years. Besides her husba?:| 
she is survived by six children. 

CHARLES W. SCHMIDT.—A member of the W. |} 
Schmidt & Sons Comvany. of Milwaukee, Wis., Char! 


W. Schmidt, died February 16, at the age of 50. Mr. 
Schmidt had been prominently identified with the Sout) 
Side Turnverein for many years and the funeral was hel’ 
under the auspices of that organization. He is survi, 
by his widow, one daughter, Anita, and three sons, Ir 
ing, Herbert and Carl. 

THEODORE E. BELDING. 
in the lumber business in Philadelphia and Camas 
Theodore FE. Belding, 86 vears old, died February 13 at 
his home at Haddon Heights. N. J. He was born in 
Dutchess County, N. Y. He was a past master of Port 
Deposit Lodge of Masons. He is survived by four 
daughters, Mrs. M. Creamer. Mrs. Frank B. Jess and 
the Misses Sue and Fanny Belding. 


~For many years engage; 


WILLIAM N. BEAN.—After taking his wife to a hos- 
pital in Cincinnati, William N. Bean, a well known lum- 
berman of Hillstoro, Ohio, became ill suddenly and died 
February 16. following an operation to which he had to 
submit. Besides his widow he leaves two daughters 
Interment was at Hillsboro. 

NATHANIEL HAVERSTOCK.—President of the North 
Star Barrel Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., Nathaniel Haver- 
stock, died Febrvarv 15 at the age of 62. Mr. Haver- 
stock went to Minneanolis. from Nova Scotia, Canada, 
in 1880. He was a.member of. the Odd Fellows and Mac- 
cabee lodges. He leaves his widow, two daughters, a 
sister and five brothers. 





L. F. SCHULTZ.—President of the Schultz Lumber 
Company, L. F. Schultz. of Minneanolis. Minn., died at 
his home in that citv February 12. Mr. Schultz made his 
home in St. Paul for thirty vears. He was engaged in 
the lumber business for twentv-five years. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and two sons. é 


F. J. BOUNDS.— Secretary of of the Weidon Lumber Com- 
pany, of Weldon, N. C., F. J. Bounds. died at, his hom: 
February 15. He was a native of Salisbury, Md. 





EDWARD F. COOPER.—A well known timber cruiser, 
Edward F. Cooper, died in Portland, Ore., February 20. 
He was a member of the Elks Lodge and was about 45 
years old. 








WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 24. 


The continued open weather for over a week has 
brought about more activity in building circles and 
Chicago yardmen are selling more freely. than at any 
other time since the first of the year. Building permits 
are increasing in size aud there are swelling evidences 
that before long there wiil be a heavy call for all kinds 
of building material. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
February 20 aggregated 41,097,000 feet, against 41,- 
775,000 feet for the corresponding week in 1914. Total 
receipts from January 1 to February 20, 1915, amounted 
to 250,359,000 feet, a decrease of 46, 530 ,000 feet, com- 
pared with the corresponding period last year. Ship- 
ments for the week ended February 20 were 18,779,000 
feet, a decrease of 968,000 feet, compared with the 
corresponding week in 1914. Total shipments from 
January 1 to February 20, 1915, aggregated 129,953,000 
feet, 6,178,000 feet more than was shipped from Chi- 
cago during the same period in 1914. Shingle receipts 
for the week show an increase of 1,800,000 as compared 
with the corresponding week in 1914, while total re- 
ceipts from January 1 to February 20, 1915, show a 
decrease of 7,698, 000 against the corresponding period 
of last year. "Shipments of shingles for the week show 
an increase—4,902,000 in amount—compared with the 
same week last year, while total shipments from Jan- 

uary 1 to February 20, 1915, show an increase of 
4,902,000, compared with the corresponding period of 
last year. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 


Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 20. 





Lumber. Shingles. 

EES ey ener ery ee 41,097,000 8,660,000 

TEE co caw sp sas cae eeanne sens 41,775,000 6,860,000 

Resmi: </c\,.<.sis-s.0' eee peda oe eee ee 1,800,000 

POND. sno vs bows a a 678, Se. Sacwpesee 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAXTARY 1 TO FEBRUARY 20. 

tes Lumber. Shingles. 

Se 250,859,000 50,619,000 





58,317,000 
CoS TORE Renae cee ~ 46,530,000 7,698,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 20. 


Lumber, Shingles. 


BN rh om haa it ee ee 18,779,000 6,683,000 

dk SIS SO Tee DOC eee TO 19, t47, 000 3,843,000 

NN pints ops we ieee eee ale ate eee 2,840,000 

RRBRUPMMEY 05 9 oss we sisce aoeas OGGRO ~~ Saseesces 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO FEBRUARY 20. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

34,724,000 


WET I EER oe ee ee 3° 29,953,000 
123,775,000 





29,822,000 





6,178,000 4,902,000 


Increase 
Permits issued by the Chicago building department 


for the week ended February 24 were: 








CLAsSs— No. Value. 
ACESS 7 EO eer ee ae ae 6 $ 3,480 
S 1.000 and under $ 5,000... . 0. 000s. 50 131,356 

5,000 and under NO eee 3 

10,000 and under oO ee ae 15 215, 200 
25,000 and under 50,000............ 5 145,000 
50,000 and under 100,000............ 3 225,000 
J. L. Duplissis, 3-story brick apartment t 
INE a acs a5 45's a Goss '6's 5) a 4:4 Sr0 8 oe 1 225,000 
INI is 55 acu tae nig 6p Wiad 4 e186 ieee 114 $ 1,167,630 
Average valuation for week...........-.- ‘es 
ER. er eee 146 
Average valuation previous week........ 368 
Totals corresponding week 1914........ 76 868,900 
Totals January 1 to February 24, 1915.. 751 9,051,512 
Totals corresponding period 1914....... 735 8,389,275 
Totals corresponding period 1913....... 790 12,102,099 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 515 5,266,04 
Totals corresponding period 1911....... 883 9,070,060 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 871 12,529,775 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 1,355 11,628,000 
Totals corresponding period 1908....... 903 6,081,600 
Totals corresponding period 1907....... 943 7,253,656 
Totals corresponding period 1906....... 9438 8,254,82¥ 





NORTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.~-Business continues largely in small lots and 
yards and factories are reluctant about anticipating fu- 
ture wants. Prices, however, are strong. Lower grades 
continue in good demand, owing to the box trade con- 
sumption and this market is firm. Pattern stock is mov- 
ing a little better. 
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Minneapolis, Minn.—Weather although warmer has been 

wnfavorable for hauling and retail business has not begun 
» show any marked activity as yet, but a good many 
f the smaller retail concerns have been getting busy 
itely with initial orders to prepare tor their spring trade. 
‘etaiiers report local business conditions through the 
Jorthwest as good, with optimism: stimulated by the 
rospect of big prices for the coming grain crop. City 
usiness has not opened up yet to any extent, and fac- 
wy trade is still quiet. 


New York—The volume of orders continues low not- 
vithstanding the improvement in sentiment. Yards are 
opeful of a better business developing next month and 
ontinue to keep their stocks to as low a point as pos- 
ble. They are unusually low and a slight improvement 
the building demand will create some scurrying for 
sortments. ae 
Buffalo, N. Y.—The white pine market is said to show 
slight improvement, largely because of the better 
eather, which has allowed building to become more 
tive. Trade is scarcely up to expectations, however. 
he market holds about steady, with the chief strength 
isplayed in the lower grades, which are said to be 
; high as they have been in some time. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Opinions are somewhat at 
iriance with each other on the amount of business 
eing transacted. Dealers report a slight improvement 
ith the continuance of spring-like weather during the 
st ten days, and they attribute the improvement to 
e weather conditions. Other wholesalers say that 
ievy have experienced no more business than was trans- 
ted before and are rather pessimistic over the pros- 
ect for immediate improvement. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—A few good sales of white pine have 
een reported in Pittsburgh territory or through the 
igency of this territory but there is no change in prices 


eee 


EASTERN SPRUCE. 


Boston, Mass.—Business in eastern spruce is improving 
ery slowly. In the meanwhile offerings are increasing 
n volume and quotations show some weakness. Retail 
ards are not stocking up as enthusiastically as they 
isually do when spring is approaching, buyers maintain- 
ng the same cautious attitude that has been their 
regular habit for many weeks. The regular quotation 
today on frames is $23.50, although there is trading at 
cents less. Prices asked for random are less elastic. 
lhe supply is none too plentiful. For 2x3 the price is 
$21; 2x4, $22; 2x6, 2x7, $20.50 to $21; 2x8, $22 to $22.50; 
’x10, $23 to $24; 2x12, $24 to $24.50 Zoards still move 
very slowly and at low prices. Good covering boards. 

inches and up wide, 8 feet and up long, are offered 
down to $20. Matched spruce boards are in light de- 
mand, but prices are no lower. All 12-foot matched are 
bringing $21.50 to $22. For the regular assortment of 
10-, 12-, 14- and 16-foot lengths the range is $22.50 to$23. 


New York—Prices have not maintained the strength 
shown a couple of weeks ago. Local yards are buying 
cautiously and only as their. wants develop. Building 
outlook here is good and retailers look toward March 
and April with considerably more encouragement than a 
month ago. Prices are about 50 cents under earlier quo- 
tations and the difficulty in getting bottoms for English 
shipments has resulted in more stock being offered here. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Very little inquiry for spruce is re- 
ported. Offerings are plentiful but demand is extremely 
dull. Prices reported operative indicate considerable con- 
cessions being offered in small lots. 


WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago.—Cedar products are dull and do not promise 
to increase very much right away. There has been some 
yard buying and post business should be much better a 
little later. Poles are quiet, with considerable inquiry 
for the shorter lengths. 








Minneapolis, Minn.—Producers are especially interested 
in the pole market, as their surplus stocks left over from 
last season run into considerable money. They are get- 
ting some business already from points to the south. 
and there is a prospect of better business in this terri- 
tory on account of easier money conditions than last 
year. Post business is picking up a little but still is 
rather slow for the time of year, and the railroads have 
not shown much interest yet in supplies of. ties. 


HARDWOODS. 


Chicago.—Trade is fairly active. Demand from manu- 
facturing establishments is a little better, although the 
preponderance of buying still continues on the hand- 
to-mouth basis. Yards are in the market constantly and 
prices have been ruling firmer on oak. Dry stocks are 
not excessive and manufacturers are talking higher prices 
on this lumber. Conditions in the North are improving 
and surplus stocks are being gradually reduced and the 
northern hardwood manufacturers feel more cheerful over 
the outlook than for some time. 








Minneapolis, Minn.—There is not much call for hard- 
woods, as it is too early for most of the factory buying, 
and the retail yards are ordering very little mixed car 
stock. There is some movement of low grade hardwood 
but it is less active than before the holidays. Prices are 
still a little off in most grades. and larger dealers are not 
disposed to press the market. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Buying is still far from normal. 
ted oak yard stock is a little stiffer, but other hard- 
wood items, especially gum, have shown no improve- 
ment. There also has been some increase in the factory 
trade. Owing to the fact that most of the small mills 
were forced to shut down because of the stringency re- 
sulting from the low price of cotton most of the avail- 
able hardwood stock now is held by the larger mills for 
Suitable prices. Under these conditions it appears prob- 
able that there will be very little hardwood cut to put 
on the sticks until the market conditions improve. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Some distributers report good sales,- 


While others say business is quiet. Pvices, in spite of the 
generally prevailing dullness, are strengthening. 


New Orleans, La.—Interior demand improves slowly 
but is still considerably less than normal volume. ‘The 
export trade is seriously hampered by ocean rates that 
show no tendency to decline and are said to be out of 
line with those obtainable at Atlantic Coast ports. Prices 
on domestic stuff are steady, but no specially noteworthy 
advances are noted. 


Memphis, Tenn.—The hardwood market here has shown 
a further broadening tendency during the last few days 
and lumber interests are very much encouraged over the 
increased business. There has been no improvement in 
the export situation. Among the best sellers are plain 
and quartered oak in both red and white, ash and sap 
gum. There is quite a scarcity of plain red oak in inch 
stock and some of the manufacturers have recently ad- 
vanced their prices thereon. Plain white oak is also in 
somewhat limited supply and prices are firm. There is 
no big stock of quartered oak in either red or white in 
the higher grades and the market thereon shows a better 
tone than heretofore. Ash is moving readily enough but 
offerings are comparatively small. All stock one inch 
or thicker is meeting with prompt sale at full quotations. 
Sap gum is moving freely enough and the only complaint 
in connection therewita has to do with prices which are 
considered somewhat low. There is comparatively little 
doing in red gum, ‘The lower grades of gum are still 
in good request as the box manufacturers are doing a 
good business. This also applies to the lower grades of 
cottonwood which are largely used in box manufacture. 
Poplar is offered here in very limited quantity but some 
of the interests here which have mills at outside points 
say that the demand is very good. -Cypress moves well 
in all grades aboye shops. 


Louisville, Ky.—Improved business conditions are being 
reported, though the improvement is as to demand rather 
than prices. Unsatisfactory quotations continue to pre- 
vail on most items, in spite of the fact that shortages 
of many grades and thicknesses of hardwoods are de- 
veloping. On these, of course, higher prices are being 
quoted, but the market as a whole is no stronger... How- 
ever, the railroads are buying more liberally, the build- 
ing season is opening up, the vehicle and implement 
trade is more active and lumber production is still at a 
low ebb, so that every factor is favorable to higher 
prices in the near future. In the meanwhile, the lumber- 
men are encouraged by the increased amount of busi- 
ness which is developing. Good quartered oak is in 
demand at satisfactory prices, but common and lower 
grades are slow. Plain white oak is scarce, and prices 
are higher. Plain red is dull and prices are low. Poplar 
shows some activity in certain grades. Gum boxboards 
are also in demand. Hickory is quiet Ash is livelier, 
especially thick stock. 


New York-—The inquiry is slowly broadening and whole- 
salers are more encouraged over the situation than they 
have been for some time. Actual consumption continues 
low enough and buying continues on an unusual basis 
with stocks in consumers’ hands, and hardwood yards as 
low as they are. Quotations begin to show some profit. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—The trade shows little or no improve- 
ment and not much lumber of any sort is moving. Not 
much change has occured in prices. but there is as much 
firmness in plain oak as in anything. Quartered oak is 
reported a trifle stronger. Maple and birch are about 
holding their own. 


Baltimore, Md.—Some members of the hardwood trade 
assert that the tone is distinctly better, while others say 
they have been unable so far to detect any appreciable 
improvement. Both in a way are right. The distribution 
remains must the same, and the buyers are not yet 
placing orders with such freedom as to suggest that the 
actual needs have undergone a material expansion. In 
entering into commitments buyers still adhere rather 
closely to the more immediate requirements, but unless 
there should be very unexpected developments, a gradual 
advance toward more encouraging conditions may be 
looked for. Variations in prices are st-ll wider than they 
should be, but it looks as though a narrowing were taking; 
place. With many of the mills still shut down, the offer- 
ings of lumber are not large. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for hardwood lumber is slack, 
but what change is discernible is on the side of improve- 
ment. Prices are on about the same level obtained since 
cold weather slowed down the local consumption, al- 
though within a few days some of the wholesale houses 
have shown a disposition to be less conciliatory about 
quotations. Current business in inch firsts and seconds 
is within this range: brown ash, $61 to $64: basswood, 
$43 to $45; red birch, $54 to $56; maple, $88 to $41; plain 
oak, $55 to $60; quartered oak, $85 to $89. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Not as much buying as was 
expected for this time of vear is being experienced by 
the wholesalers. They find that most of their customers 
are still buying closely, taking ho chances on the fiuctua- 
tion of prices. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Increasing inquiries for hardwoods 
are the encouraging feature and sales for the last ten 
days show increases. The change in demand for the 
better is slight but appears to be substantial and comes 
from numerous directions indicating a more general use 
of hardwood than for many weeks. Dealers claim that 
the call for plain oak is better now than at any other 
time since the war started and the same is true of sap 
gum; red gum, however, remains dull. Demand for the 
better grades of cottonwood and poplar is light: There 
is a good movement in ash especially for tough stock in 
thickness better than inch. Quartered oak is also moving 
better. Chesthut remains in light request except for the 
low grades which move fairly well. Maple is in good 
request, demand being best for West Virginia hard maple. 
Prices range much the same as during the iast few 
months and not much improvement in this respect can be 
looked for until there is a more general movement. 


Columbus, Ohio—Hardwood demand is rather active 
Dealers and factories are buying in limited quantities. 
Prices. are steady. Stocks of dealers are rather light and 
they are not inclined to increase them at present. 
Quartered and plain oak are in fair demand at steady 
quotations. Chestnut is in good demand at the follow- 
ing prices at the Ohio River: Firsts and seconds $47; 
No. 1 common, $31; sound wormy, $18.50. Ash is rather 
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American 
Wire 
Rope 


OISTING rope of every descrip- 
tion for elevators, mines, coal 
hoists, ore hoists, conveyors, der- 

ricks and cranes, stump pullers, steam 
shovels, dredges, skidder rope for logging, 
ballast unloading. Towing  hawsers, 
mooring lines, tiller rope and ships’ rig- 
ging. Power transmission. Suspension 
bridge cables. Rope for all haulage pur- 
poses. Flattened strand rope. Non- 
spinning rope. Steel clad rope. Locked 
coil track cable for aerial tramways. Flat 
rope. 
Special rope made to order 
to suit any purpose. 


American Steel & Wire Co. 


Chicago, New York, Worcester, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Denver. Export Representative: 
U.S. Steel Products Co., New York. Pacific 
Coast Representative: U.S. Steel Products 
Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, 


L Seattle. ) 


fE YOUR STEEP 
“LOGGING SAFE 


and go after that soft 
fibred timber farther 
up which you have 
heretofore had to a- 
bandon on account of 
its inaccessibility. Sit 
down right now and 
tell us where you’re 
located and we'll tell 
you the nearest point 
in either the United 
States or Canada where, 
you can see the 


arlenger 
raking Device 


in operation this winter. It makes 
45 % grades with loads of 30,000 Ibs. 
down descents of 2000 feet 
with one man _ operating 
brake. Can be mounted on 
wheels for summer logging. 
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Illustrated Catalog shows 
method of operation. 


Ryther & Pringle Company 
CARTHAGE, N. Y. 








Warren Axe & Tool Co.. 


Sole Manufacturers of the Famous 


kaa 
wv Sager Patent Axes 


and llighest Quality 
Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 
Right Quality—Right Prices 


\\ write Us. WARREN, PA., U.S: A. 
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quiet. Basswood is in good demand and other hardwoods 
are unchanged. 


Pitstburgh, Pa.—Hardwood demand is’ unchanged. 
February has been a dull month for this lumber in local 
territory. Industrial interests appeared to have accumu- 
lated all they need and the better grades moved slowly 
all month. Prices are somewhat irregular with weakness 
more pronounced in the low grades than in the better 
stocks. 


Ashland, Ky.—Some improvment is noted in oak boards. 
both plain and quartered and a little railroad business is 
going the rounds as well as demands for export. Heavy 
inquiry is made for railroad ties for export. Dry lumber 
stocks are better than for some time. 

OOOO 


HEMLOCK. 


Chicago.—A little better tone is noticed in this market, 
although few orders are being placed. Usually at this 
time of year orders are for larger quantities than have 
been booked but the retailer continues to rely on the 


ability of manufacturers to ship as fast as required. 
The outlook for building in the outlying districts of the 
city is good and hemlock will undoubtedly come in for its 
share of attention later. 

New York—The market holds steady with little change 
in prices. Stocks at mill points are large but there is 
comparatively little pressure from manufacturers. The 
country yards are carrying low supplies. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The market is a little weaker than it 
has been, as mills which have been holding their stocks 
for some time, expecting such improvement as would 
mean higher prices, have been somewhat disappointed 
and are now making concessions in order to move it. 
With spring building coming on, it is expected that the 
decline will be only brief and that prices will show firm- 
ness again very soon. Present demand is light. 


Boston, Mass.—In common with other varieties of 
lumber hemlock is now experiencing inactivity. There 
is practically no call for hemlock frames. Boards sell 
very slowly. Good eastern clipped boards, planed one 
side, 10-, 12-, 14-, 16-foot, are offered as low as $20. 








As we go to press today (Thursday) the 
Chicago morning papers contain a local 
restaurant’s full page ads on sandwiches! 

And such ads they are! 

The ‘‘copy’’ simply tells the truth 
about good sandwiches, but in such a 
tempting manner that one becomes im- 
patient for the lunch hour. 

These sandwich ads put the fellow who 
claims that ‘‘sandwiches are sandwiches’”’ 
in the same class with the man who says 
‘“‘Jumber is lumber’’ and therefore it 
can’t be advertised successfully. 

Sure, lumber is lumber, and that’s the 
very reason it can and ought to be ad- 
vertised. 

The busy man, with a half hour for a 
noon-day bite, has to be reminded that he 
meeds sandwiches. The office man, who 
does not stimulate digestion by afternoon 
exercise, has to be cautioned against 
heavy lunches and advised to eat sand- 
wiches. The whose 
sense of value and money’s-worth can be 
appealed to has to have it pointed out to 
him that sandwiches are the thing for his 
mid-day requirements. 

By the same token, and with far greater 
justification, the man who is paying rent 


economical man, 





SANDWICHES AND LUMBER. 








ought to be reminded that a home of his 
own would cost no more, yet would yield 
greater comfort and satisfaction. The 
man who is planning to build ought to be 
cautioned against heavy investment in 
fancy-priced building materials and ad- 
vised to use lumber, on account of its low 
cost, durability, beauty, availability and 
versatility. The economical man, about 
to invest the savings of years in a home, 
must be shown, in justice to us all, that 
wood is the cheapest and most satisfactory 
material for his modest castle. 

The city man, the farmer, the builder, 
the architect, the possible lumber-user in 
every walk of hfe, ought and must be 
told the facts about the thousand and one 
It’s the only 
mutually fair and helpful plan for all of 


us. 


possible uses for wood. 


And that is the why and the wherefore, 
the raison-d’ctre for the notable confer- 
ence of lumbermen in Chicago this week, 
out of which is being crystallized the For- 
est Products Federation. 

May the necessary funds be fortheom- 
ing for the accomplishment of the fullest 
usefulness and possibilities of the new or- 
ganization ! 





THE NEWS VALUE 


In that magnificent newspaper story, The Clarion, 
Samuel Hopkins Adams’ militant plea for truth 
and honesty in the public press, it develops that 
circulation grows and reader interest is generated 
as volume and varicty of advertising increases. 

When the local merchants withdrew their ad- 
vertising and declared a boycott on The Clarion, 
because of its refusal to suppress honest news 
affecting the welfare of the community but inimi- 
cal to certain department stores, the paper’s circu- 
lation fell off woefully, in spite of vigorous and 
fearless news and editorial policies. 

Analysis showed the public was buying com- 
peting papers, which carried more advertising, 
‘thus indicating that advertising news is the kind 
of news that makes a publication interesting and 
useful and desirable. 

How much more so is it with business papers, 
such as trade and technical publications! 

You subscribe for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
not only because you want the latest lumber news, 
the most reliable market reports, the most reliable 





OF ADVERTISING. 


editorial comment, the most helpful special depart- 
ments, the most interesting news features, but also 
because you want the most complete advertising 
news. 

You want and must have the most complete in- 
formation as to sources of supply for lumber, lum- 
ber products, lumber machinery, lumber equip- 
ment. You recognize the necessity of keeping up 
with your competitor in finding out about the new 
appliances or methods needed in your business. 
You can’t afford to impose a handicap on your- 
self by not informing yourself about every pos- 
sible opportunity to become more efficient and con- 
duct your business more profitably, whether it in- 
volves better stock, better service, more reliable 
grades, more dependable connections, more im- 
proved methods, more adaptable machinery, more 
efficient equipment or what not. 

And so you subscribe for and read the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, which not only gives you the 
most lumber and market news but also the most 
advertising news. 














Several large manufacturers refuse to consider less th: 
$21, and a very few mills are patiently holding thx 
boards until the demand shall justify the $22 quotati 
they have maintained for many weeks. Lots of northe: 
hemlock are offered at about 50 cents under the easter 
Pennsylvania hemlock boards sell sluggishly, but pric: 
are fairly well maintained. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Dealers report a slight in 
provement in demand, attributed to urgent buildin 
operations that have been started under the favorab 
weather conditions or that was retarded by seve 
climatic conditions earlier in the winter. The orde: 
being placed though still on a small scale and are fi 
immediate requirements. 


Columbus, Ohio—Iiemlock demand is quiet and tl 
volume of business is generally small. Prices are wea 
in sympathy with yellow pine. Dealers are not incline 
to increase stocks under existing conditions. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Hemlock sales the last week show: 
the same irregularity of prices in force, ranging fro: 
$1 to $3 off the list and offerings pressing quite vigorous 
from outside sources for the Pittsburgh market. 


POPLAR. 


Chicago.—This market is fairly active, with prices rul 
ing a little stronger. It is thought that conditions a: 
steadily improving. Yard stocks are pretty well rounde 
out. 





Baltimore, Md.—-The situation is about the same as i 
has been for some time, with the exception that a bette 
inquiry from abroad is noted, which is not benefiting th 
sellers here because of the high ocean freight rates an: 
the other difficulties created by the war. The domest! 
movement has not yet attained proportions that ca’ 
be considered impressive, although the mills have sx 
curtailed their output that little would be required to 
stiffen the market appreciably. 


Boston, Mass.—Sellers show a firmer tendency in the 
prices they quote inquirers this week. Some improve 
ment in the demand is noticeable, particularly for panels 
it is said, but buyers are still too easily discouraged abou: 
enlarging their operations when stiff prices are quoted 
them. The best yellow poplar firsts and seconds, inch 
now bring up to $61, but there is plenty of ordinary 
poplar ones and twos offered down to $55 and $56. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—There is just a little better request 
for the better grades of poplar but it is so slight as to 
afford little encouragement. Prices are maintained at 
mill points for well manufactured stock and the low 
prices heard of occasionally are from the smaller mills 
Poduction is held down to the lowest point. 


Columbus, Ohio—Demand is fair although the volum 
of business is not all that could be expected. Prices ar 
steady. Dealers’ stocks are not heavy. 


Ashland, Ky.—Demand is big for poplar in special sizes 
but that for regular stock is only fair. The box factories 
are good buyers of their reqirements but the planing 
mill trade is quiet. Inquiry from abroad shows an in- 
erease. Prices are unchanged. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago.—Yard stocks show a little more strength but 
sales are usually in small quantities. Red cedar siding 
is a little firmer, both as to price and demand. Mill 
representatives express themselves as being sanguine 
that the railroad business will shortly improve. Shop 
spruce is in fair request. 





Portland, Ore.—-Dimension lumber has advanced 50 cents 
a thousand and indications are that further advances 
will follow soon because of the increased volume of busi- 
ness and the liberal inquiries. Yard business is develop- 
ing rapidly and dealers admit now that the outlook is 
“pretty good’’ which it has been hard to get them to 
say for a long time. The demand for uppers does noi 
seem to show a corresponding increase as yet. A con- 
siderable quantity of lumber is being sold for foreign 
destinations and the canal trade would undoubtedly be 
more active were space less scarce. The log situation 
remains unchanged with the exception that some of the 
logging camps in the lower Columbia River district re- 
sumed operation during the week. 


Seattle, Wash.—Few dealers will admit cedar siding is 
any stiffer, although they all say it should be and that 
it is likely to go higher within a few weeks. Stocks at 
the mills are light and little is being cut. Fir dimension 
is a shade stronger, owing to the light stocks and the 
outlook for better business with the placing of orders for 
car material. Cutting orders remain stationary. Owing 
to the small shipments of export stuff there has been no 
quickening of the cargo trade. Rates are higher if any- 
thing than a week ago. More logging camps have opened 
in the last week and by the middle of March it is be- 
lieved most camps will be operating, at least at part 
capacity. Prices for fir logs on Puget Sound vary at $6, 
$8 and $11. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Fir lumber demand appears to stay 
about the same as last week and has been slow all Febru- 
ary. Prices have not improved and are weak but the 
mills have managed to maintain quotations fairly well. 
3uying is nearly all for immediate needs. In the offshore 
trade very little is stirring. Fir logs are unchanged and 
worth $5 to $5.50; $8 and $11 in the water. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Fir dealers are well pleased with 
the outlook. Demand continues very fair and prices are 
firm, the advances of the last couple of weeks on di- 
mensicn and small timbers being well maintained. Manu- 
facturers apparently regard the prospects very bright for 
better prices, for several mills refused orders last week 
especially for dimension which they wish to save to 
ship in mixed cars later in the season. Spruce is in 
rather light demand, but inquiries are fairly numerous. 
Manufacturers of red cedar siding keep prices firm as 
stocks are comparatively low. The general quoting price 
is $3 off the list here although a few of the mills are 
willing to make a little better price than that, 
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WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago.—Trade is becoming stronger as each week 
asses, with indications of a general revival by the time 
pring gets here. Inquiries are more numerous, but 
tocks of good, dry shop lumber are none too plentiful. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Stocks of common both of western 
ine and white pine are pretty well exhausted so far 
s items ready for shipment are concerned. Manufac- 
irers who have been making concessions in price have 
otified their salesmen not to deviate from their lists. 
‘he volume of orders is not large because a good many 
’ the buyers have become convinced that they cannot 
et orders filled anyhow until the new cut is ready. 


Boston, Mass.—Call for western white pine remains 
idifferent with prices well maintained. The millmen 
eem confident of values and, while usually willing to 
ell mixed car lots at regular wholesale quotations, ad- 
ise their agents in this market not to shade the regular 
rice schedules except for very large lots, and no large 
ots are wanted by local buyers. Current quotations 
n carefully graded stocks are: Uppers, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, 
100 to $103.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $110.50; 16/4, $120.50; se- 
sets, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, $90.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $105.50; 
6/4, $115.50; fine common, 4/4, $73.50; 5/4, 6/4, $75.50; 
4, $77.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $90.50; 16/4, $103.50; No. 1 
uts, 4/4, $57.50; 5/4, 6/4, $65.50; 8/4, $68.50; barn board, 
1. and m., No. 1, 8-inch, $38.50; 10-inch, $39.50; No. 2, 
-inch and 10-inch, $34.50. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A little better demand has started up, 
Uthough trade is by no means brisk as yet. The weather 
ias shown :mprovement and mills which have been de- 
aying their purchases are now ordering more stock. 


REDWOOD. 


San Francisco, Cal.—With a moderate demand and 
storms at sea, San Francisco’s receipts of redwood lumber 
this month have been rather light. There has been but 
little increase in the cut at the redwood mills and prices 
ire being well maintained. Eastern mail shipments of 
iry stuff are just fair and prices are unchanged. For- 
eign shipments are being made to England and Aus- 
tralia and some new orders accepted for redwood lumber 
ind ties for offshore shipment during the next few 
months, despite the scarcity of vessels. 








Kansas City, Mo.—The redwood trade holds up well at 
the normal volume. Prices are low .and there still are 
reports of cutting on straight cars of siding on this 
market. Reports from the mills are that redwood con- 
ditions are firm on the Coast where the offshore business 


holds up strong. 
a ee 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va.—Shipments fell off somewhat both by rail 
and water last week. Sales were a little heavier in the 
aggregate, the increase being principally in dressed lum- 
ber. No. 1, 4/4 edge, sold at $24.75 to $25.50; No. 2, $21.75 
to $22.50; No. 3, $16 to $16.50. 4/4 edge box, $13.50 to $14: 
1/4 edge culls and red heart, $11.25 to $12. Six-inch box, 
$14 to $14.50. No. 1, 8-inch rough, $31 to $32.50; No. 3, 
$18.50 to $19.50; box, $14.75 to $15.50; culls and red heart, 
$12.50 to $13.50. No. 1, 10-inch rough, $32 to $33.50; No. 3, 
$19 to $20; box. $16 to $16.50; culls and red heart, $13 to 
$14. No. 1, 12-inch rough, $34.50 to $35.25; No. 3, $21.50 
to $22.50; box. $16.75 to $17: culls and red heart, $14.50 
to $15. No. 1, 5/4 edge, $27 to $27.50; No. 2, $24.50 to 
$25; box, $14.25; No. 1, 6/4 edge, $29.50 to $30; box, $14.50; 
No. 1 &/4 edge, $30 to $32: Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips. 
$17.25 to $18.50; box bark strips, $9 to $9.50. No. 1, 13/16- 
inch flooring, $25.50 to $26.50; No. 2, $23.75 to $25.50; 
No. 3, $19.25 to $20.50; No. 4, $12.25 to $13. No. 1, 3/8- 
inch ceiling, $16.50 to $16.75; No. 2, $15 to $15.50; No. 3, 
$12.50 to $13; No. 4, $9. No. 1, 7/16-inch ceiling, $17.25 to 
$17.75; No. 2, $15.75 to $16.75; No. 3, $13 to $14; No. 4, 
$9.50 to $10. No. 1, 13/16-inch partition, $26.25 to $27.25; 
No. 2, $24.50 to $26; No. 3, $21 to $21.75. Nos. 1 and 2 
bark strip partition, $21.50 to $22.50. Six-inch roofers, 
$14.75 to $15.50; &-inch, $15.75 to $16.25; 10-inch, $16.50 to 
$16.75; 12-inch, $17.25 to $17.75; lath. $2.90 to $3; factory 
flooring, $16.50 to $18.25; North Carolina pine sizes, $17 to 
$19; 4/4 log run ‘cypress, $19; 4/4 log run poplar, $20 to 
$20.50. 








Boston, Mass.—Retail yards show little interest in North 
Carolina pine lumber this week. Roofers are faring the 
best. Several of the large firms are far behind in their 
deliveries and refuse to book more orders at the cur- 
rent rate of $18 for 6-inch and $19 to $19.50 for 8-inch. 
They are doing all they can to induce the mills to for- 
ward promptly but are informed by the southern manu- 
facturers that the weather and transportation difficulties 
make speedy delivery impossible. The call for rough 
edge is not active, but remains fairly steady at $29.50 to 
$30 for 4/4. Some houses refuse new business at less 
than $31, but enough is coming along to be sold at 
the market rate to satisfy all requirements. Partition 
is decidedly dull, but the price remains at $30 to $30.50 
for 13/16x3%4-inch No. 1. 


Baltimore, Md.— With the mills holding down on the 
production and the producers refusing to book orders 
for delivery at the present prices more than two months 
ahead, it looks as though the situation had begun to 
show more bottom. In fact, leading members of the 
trade take the view that very little would be required 
to start the ball rolling and to cause an advance in 
the quotations. Stocks at producing points have been 
reduced to very narrow proportions and as far as the 
supply is concerned the trade is in a very healthy con- 
dition. 





New York—A fair inquiry is reported but orders con- 
tinue to come in on a slow basis. The underlying senti- 
ment is considerably stronger and wholesalers take a more 
optimistic view of the situation. Roofers and low grade 
stocks are not at all plentiful and prices are stronger. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A scarcity of stock in some lines is 
being reported at some of the mills and particular 
strength is shown by roofers, which are now about 75 
cents above the prices of a few weeks ago. Dealers 
have been unable to get their orders filled at the pre- 
vious quotations. The inquiry is said» to be showing a 
slight increase, but the number of orders is not large 
and covers only immediate requirements. 


SOUTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—While considerable buying is reported the 
market is duller and yards are placing orders on a 
smaller basis than there is reason to believe would result 
from the inquiries put out late last year. ‘The largér 
lineyards are pretty well stocked and the smaller re- 
tailers are depending largely upon sorting up orders to 
keep stocks in shape. Curtailed operations among the 
larger mills have had the effect of keeping prices fairly 
steady. Buyers have little trouble, however, in getting 
prompt shipments. It is thought that better times are 
ahead, however, for with an improvement in the building 
situation a broader buying movement is looked for. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Buying, especially among the smaller 
yards, improved last week as a result of the open weather. 
The retail trade is considerably better. Much excavating 
is being done and the prospects are that there will be 
steady improvement in the local demand from now on. 
The yard stock demand so far for February is nearly 
50 percent better than it was in January. Inquiry for 
timbers and railway materials of all kinds continues 
strong. Several mills have resumed cutting recently with 
the result that there is a little more pushing for busi- 
ness, but, on the other hand, a good many of the large 
concerns still have enough business that they booked 
in December to keep their saws busy. Bad weather still ° 
prevails in many parts of the South and has a tendency 
to steady the market. Prices are unchanged. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Although demand shows a slight tend- 
ency to improve and inquiries are considerably better, 
there is only a slight gain in the number of orders. 
Prices not only are being well maintained but from most 
sources they are increasing in strength. Rainy weather 
at most of the producing points has had the effect of cur- 
tailing the output and preventing logging. This is 
especially true as to the small mills. 


New Orleans, La.—While reports conflict to some ex- 
tent, there is reason to believe that actual demand is 
somewhat improved for the week. Car material and 
timbers seem to, be moving better. Demand for yard 
stock is steady, if not brisk, and nobody is heard to 
complain of a lack of demand for dimension. Inquiry, 
by general agreement, is active. On the export side, 
some business is being placed for the other Americas, 
including Argentina. The European movement is blocked 
by the usual high ocean rates, though some stock moves 
to the United Kingdom right along. Prices, while still 
ranging rather low, are firmer than they have been and 
on some items are said to be advancing. 


Boston,. Mass.—Orders for yellow pine lumber come 
along slowly and not always at very remunerative prices. 
Very little cargo business in dimension stock is being 
done, while yard orders average small with the buyer 
confidently demanding the lowest market quotation on 
his purchase. Wholesalers who have recently visited 
the mills say that stocks in first hands are not so large 
as have been persistently reported and that when spring 
business gets going finally quotations will quickly show 
more strength and business will be done on a more 
profitable basis. The current range on Arkansas and 
longleaf 1x4 hollow back is: Edge grain A, $37.50 to $40; 
edge grain B, $35 to $37; edge grain C, $25.50 to $30; flat 
grain B and better, $25.50 to $26. For B and better parti- 
tion, %/3%-inch, the current quotation ranges from 
$25.50 to $26. Boards are moving slowly, but prices on 
the lower grades are quite firm, this being principally 
because of the difficulty in obtaining reasonably prompt 
delivery and the light stocks carried in the local retail 
yards. 


Baltimore, Md.—Building operations and other con- 
struction work in the territory wherein longleaf pine 
finds its best market are still restricted by the weather, 
and this state of affairs will continue until the season 
is farther advanced. Meanwhile the stocks at the mills 
are not increasing, so that when the demand does set 
in there is likely to be a shortage of lumber. The pro- 
ducers are asking an advance on shipments farther than 
two months off, and the market seems to have somewhat 
more tone to it than was the case. The inquiry ap- 
pears to be on the increase, greater interest being shown 
in the offerings of late. Stocks here are adequate for 
current needs and there is every prospect that any quick- 
ening in the movement, however small, will tend to 
stiffen the quotations. 





New York—Quiet continues and while the market tone 
is stronger actual business is still so hard to get that 
prices see little rising power. There are some inquiries 
in the market for early shipment and these are taken at 
low prices on future business. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The demand has been only fair lately. 
Nevertheless if the present weather continues there is 
a feeling that the building work is going to be on a 
sufficiently larger scale to require considerable stock. 
Prices have now been holding on about the same basis 
for a number of weeks and it looks as though the bot- 
tom had been reached and passed. On a number of items 
some of the mill representatives say they are oversold. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Dealers say there is not as 
much business being offered as was booked a few weeks 
ago. Consumers who were short on supplies purchased 
considerable of the lower grades when prices began to 
show upward tendencies and they have not been in the 
market since. No changes in quotations on the‘ upper 
grades have occurred and ‘the lower grades are selling 
at the price lists quoted a few weeks ago. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The yellow pine dealers are experi- 
encing a dull period but are not worried, as more business 
than usual was done during December due to threatened 
advances. Retailers expect a very good demand as soon 
as the building season opens and when it comes much 
stock will be needed and wholesalers will then be able 
to do some business. Prices are low. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Offerings of yellow pine, both south- 
ern and southwestern stocks, have been so free and with 
so great eagerness to sell that the prices have again 
softened. The market is not at all active. February 
does not yet show much awakening and from present 
indications the month will be much below its predecessor 
and below the low figures of last year, 
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BIRD & SON, East Walpole, Mass. 


) 


POOL CARS for the 


Asphalt Shingles | 
Paroid Roofing 
Proslate Roofing 

Wall Board 

Building Papers 
Paints 

And Other 

Products 


Before placing orders 
be sure to go over our 
NEPONSET proposi- 
tion carefully. It will 
not obligate you in any 
way to write us or mail 
the coupon. 


Get this off today. 


ESTABLISHED 1795 


York Washington Chicago San Francisco 
Canadian Plant and Office, Hamilton, Ont. 








BIRD BIRD & SON, Dept. A, 
NEPONS East Walpole, Mass. , 
Bis Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen:— 








Might be interested in making 
up a pool car. Products as fol- 
lows: 











Name 








Please send full information. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


FEBRUARY 27, 1915, 





Every Farmer Has 
iene Instinct 


and you know w ellenough youcan’t trade 
successfully with strangers. Hence, the 
big problem for 
every dealer who 
hopes to sell to farmers 
is to get acquainted and 
there’s nothing offers a 
better opening thana 


Monarch ™:;' Feed Mill 


One of these little mills in your yard will bring a lot of 
your rural neighbors in to hi ive their oats, rye and 
corn ground and while you’re doing it you can find 
out about their coming needs in lumber. See the 
point? And then frequently you'll be able to sell 
them a mill for their own use and make a good profit 
as our agent. 






Let us send you a catalog. 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., munc¥.Pa. ] 


OAK FLOORING 


End 























Edward Chaloner & Co. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc.,in Logs and Lumber 


LIVERPOOL. 


Cable Address, *"CHATONER.”? Codes used, ABC, 
Al. Liebers’,Western Union and Lumberman’sTelecode. 


96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, 














Wit, Humor and Philosophy 


To lighten che Burdens 
of Men Engaged in 


LUMBERING 


“The Woods” 
A New Book 


by “The Lumberman Poet” which has met with 
unparalleled sale. 





Press Comments assure its hearty welcome:— 
Each isa heart song—Portland Telegram. 
Will live in the years to come— Boston Globe. 
Wholly admirable—Buffalo News. 
Real Poetry—San Francisco Argonaut. 
Vigorous verses descriptive of woodswork—A merican Forestry. 
A fresh note and a dauntless optimism— Current Opinion. 
Hard sense and cheerful philosophy—New York Herald, 
Speaks truths direct to your heart—Houstoz Post. 
In the front rank—Nashville Banner. 
a Woods” is beautifully bound in cloth 
(size »X8” —435 pages) with appropriate colored 
cover an sign and will be sent postpaid for. .$1.00 


6 
In Forest Land” 
Third Edition. 
Lumbermen all enjoy it because it talks of their 
world and in their language. It’s the book that 
sold faster than we could print it, the first edition 
being exhausted in four weeks. You can make 
no mistake in giving it to a friend. Designed par- 
ticularly for gift and library purposes—printed in 
old style type on antique paper, bound in silk green 
cloth, gilt top and gold stamped, and illustrated 


in tint. Price, postpaid............ eccceeGl.25 


“Resawed Fables” 


Esop was a philosopher, but he never was m 
the lumber business. He never wrote any wise 
sayings about us. 

Resawed Fables supplies the deficiency. This 
new book is a collection of the funniest prose 
writings of ‘the lumberman poet.” 

in fact, it is che funniest book ever written 
about the lumber business or any other business, 
That’s its purpose. 

It is the everyday experiences of the lumber- 
man, told with a smile. Every lumberman owes 
himself a copy. Price, postpaid....... wees 





Fuil descriptions of these books and 
others will be sent on request. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


, «31 So, Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


= al 


























CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La.—Inquiry continues brisk and some 
increase of actual bookings is indicated by expert com- 
ment today. Mixed car orders predominate in current 
business and it is said that demand is pretty well dis- 
tributed from east to central west. The railroads re- 
cently have placed some orders for cypress car material 

roofing, siding and the like—and there appears to be 
brisk inquiry for crossties. Prices are said to be steady, 
and well maintained. 


Chicago.—Demand improves slowly, with prices firm. 
The call continues fairly well distributed, with lowers 
most active, although considerable upper grade stock is 
moving. There is a little more active inquiry for fac- 
tory stock, and some call for tank is reported. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Local distributers report a fair volume 
of business, considering the disagreeable weather pre- 
vailing during the last week. Then, too, the absence of 
buyers who have been in attendance at the various 
conventions has had the effect of reducing sales. As 
soon as they return to their homes and get down to 
business, there undoubtedly will be considerable buying. 
as they will be compelled to lay in considerable stock 
in order to be prepared for their spring trade. Factories 
have also been small buyers recently and they, too, will 
soon be obliged to come into the market, so all things 
considered prospects are for an excellent trade before 
long. Prices are steady with a tendency to advance. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Slight improvement in the volume 
of cypress stock demand has been noticed. The trade 
has been steady and inquiry keeps coming in especially 
from the smaller yards indicating that there is to be a 
continuance of the present healthy condition of the 
trade. Mills report good stocks of everything except 
No. 1 common and lath of all grades, which are very 
searce still. Prices are tirm and there is no deviation 
from the quotations. 

Boston, Mass.—There are some sales of mixed car lots 
of cypress, but in general the demand is unsatisfactory. 
Prices, however, are no lower and the attitude of the 
mills when quick delivery of some schedule is urged is 
taken by some to indicate that the expected advance 
may come early in March. A few houses report that 
the improvement locally in building is resulting in a 
better demand for finish, but competition is brisk and 
these orders are widely distributed. Firsts and seconds, 
{/4, sold this week at $44.50 to $46; 5/4 and 6/4, at $46.50 
to $48; 8/4, at $49.25 to $50.75; 12/4, ie $55 to $60. No. 1 
shop sold at $27 to $29 for 4/4, $34 to $36 for 5/4 and 
6/4, and $36.25 to $37.25 for 8/4. 


Baltimore, Md.—The cypress situation does not differ 
materially from the trade as a whole, with the exception 
perhaps that the holders of cypress stocks are in a 
better position to resist pressure from the buyers and 
wait for acceptable prices. The outlook, however, is on 
the whole encouraging, that the yards will be forced into 
the market before long by augmented calls on the part 
of the builders. 


New York—The market continues inactive and while 
the inquiry is better yards hold off as long as they can 
Several good sized orders have been booked the last few 
weeks though prices were low and there was practically 
no margin of profit. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—The demand has not shown much im- 
provement, but sales are said to be slightly better with 
some dealers. The weather has been more favorable, 
so that building work has been going ahead more 
strongly. Prices are about the same as a month ago. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Call for No. 1 shop from planing 
mill operators who are quite busy, is very good. Re- 
tailers were fairly good buyers of yard stock up to a 
few weeks ago but have let down in purchases for a 
time, until demand from the building contractors grows 
better. Wholesalers expect a fair run of orders before 
this time next month. 

Columbus, Ohio—Demand for cypress holds up well. 
Prices are steady at former levels. Eastern orders are 
the best. Dealers’ stocks are generally light and with 
fair building prospects buying is expected to increase 
from this time on. 


SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago.—While there is a little better movement of 
red cedar shingles the volume is still small and prices 
continue at a low level. With better weather the market 
is expected to improve. The white cedar shingle market 
remains practically unchanged. Lath are still in fair 
request, with prices fair. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—While there is little buying re- 
ported, the market continues to show some firmness ow- 
ing to the scarcity of stocks in storage or transit, and 
the reduced output of the Coast mills. If curtailment 
continues, wholesalers here hope a_.good advance will 
be possible within two months. 





Tacoma, Wash.—Red cedar shingle demand is not strong 
and is not equal to the output. Orders have been coming 
slowly. Prices are soft with stars around $1.35 and $1.40 
to the trade. 


Seattle, Wash.—There is some demand for shingles but 
not enough to warrant a stiffening of the price. Many 
brokers feel that when the warmer weather sets in the 
shingle demand will strengthen. Clears are stationary at 
$1.70 and stars at $1.40. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The red cedar shingle market still 
is dragging. Coast prices are a little weaker because 
the wholesalers have virtually ceased to buy for tran- 
sit shipment. Demand is light and very spotted. So 
far there has been no improvement with the opening of 
the weather and apparently the country yards are fairly 
well stocked and waiting to sell. The general quoting 
price remains at $1.65 to $1.70 for extra clears, Coast 
basis, and $1.40 for extra stars, but some firms quote 
$1.38 for stars and prices even lower than that are 
being made in some cases. Demand for lath is compara- 
tively light, but all the cypress lath that can be found 
are being taken readily as there has been a shortage for 
some months and the yards are anxious to stock up. 
Southern pine lath are dull. 


New Orleans, La.—-Cypress lath meet unabated brisk 
demand. Most of the mills are conserving their stocks 
as heretofore, by declining straight car orders. Cypres 
shingles find distinctly limited demand, the slight in- 
crease of sales recently noted having failed to prov« 
permanent. No change of quotations is reported. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for shingles from the cit) 
yards is almost at a standstill, while the character of the 
buying from yards in the outlying districts beyond the 
activities of the anti-wooden shingle people is not so 
satisfactory as it ought to be at this stage of the winter 
Prices are weak, White cedar extras are quoted at 
$3.35 to $3.45; clei ars, at $2.80 to $2.90, and second clears 
at $2.50 to $2 Red cedars also sell slowly, while offei 
ings are ee Lath are now coming forward in bette: 
volume and prices show less firmness. While some 
mills continue to quote $4.15 as bottom on 15-inch, 
there are other manufacturers with less orders on their 
books who will take 5 and even 10 cents less. The bes: 
1%-inch lath are bringing $3.75, but some are offered 
down to $3.65. The supply of furring is ample for cur 
rent requirements, and the price for 2-inch still ranges 
from $21 to $22. Clapboards continue to be the one 
bright article in the lumber market for which it i: 
possible to obtain remunerative prices. Spruce extras 
are so searce that buyers do not hesitate to pay $54 
Clears bring $50 to $52 and second clears, $48 to $50 
The best rebutted and redressed red cedars are quoted 
at $18 a thousand feet. Some people will consider bids 
of 50 cents less from buyers with good credit. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Dealers report little change 
in the market conditions that existed a week ago. A 
spattering of inquiries with now and then an order is 
reported and wholesalers are hopeful that favorable 
building weather will bring an increased demand. Coast 
shingles are receiving more attention from consumers 
than other kinds. Prices hold to the same schedule that 
prevailed a week ago. Lath are rather scare but the 
demand is not going to clean them up before lake re- 
ceipts are in order again. unless trade is stimulated more 
than now appears probable. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Not much is doing in the shingle trade 
and the market is on practically the same basis as 
for a number of weeks. Orders are likely to be few until 
the building trade becomes more active, and retailers 
are holding back as much as possible. It is expected 
that a fair demand will start up as soon as the lake-and- 
rail rates are announced for the coming navigation sea- 
son, 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—Until the building season opens up 
next month little can be expected in the way of sales 
Good sized stocks are being carried by retailers, but 
nothing like what they should have at this time of year. 
They are waiting for building to start before coming into 
the market for supplies. 


Columbus, Ohio—The market for shingles is quiet al- 
though a little more activity is shown than formerly. 
Sales to dealers are growing larger. Preparations are 
being made for a rather active building season, especially 
in the cities and towns. Lath are quiet at former levels. 


COOPERAGE. 


Chicago.—If Edison could turn his attention to the 
cooperage business for awhile and electrify some plans 
for its improvement, it would be appreciated by thou- 
sands engaged in the industry. As the seasons changed 
in the past some branch of the industry was needed to 
take care of different products. At present the demand 
is nearly concluded for pork barrels and tierces, and 
there is no inquiry for whisky or beer barrels, nor the 
staves and heading to make them. Stave manufacturers 
claim they are unable to get cost prices they paid for 
lumber, which has not declined to compare with other 
materials and is too high. Oil refineries refuse low 
prices for oil barrels, also staves and heading to make 
them, and the former optimistic prophets are now silent 
or admit the present poor prospects for the trade. The 
advance in freight rates granted the railroads by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has made the rates too 
high to allow any margin to stave shippers. Not enough 
staves are now being sold to establish market prices, but 
a few manufacturers needing the money are accepting 
prices they refused in the fall. No uniform prices rule 
on circled heading and few mills refuse any reasonable 
offer. Gum syrup barrel staves and heading are almost 
unsalable. Slack staves are hard to sell. No elm flour 
staves are sold, but a few gum staves have been placed 
at $1 a thousand lower than elm. Coiled elm hoops are 
plentigal and cheap. Flour heading of gum and hardwood 
is one cent less than basswood. Ash butter tub staves 
are very uneven in price—being quoted $10.50 to $11 a 
thousand delivered on 20-cent rate. Ash hoops are 
plentiful and slow sellers. Hickory flour hoops are offered 
more freely than for several years. There is no demand 
for hickory box straps at $10.50 to $12 a thousand, say 
A. & H. Gates in their report on market conditions. 
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- a » aa dieeneel Michigan elm flour staves, 


RTE PIP ET Pete ret reese .00 
No. mi Msiglinch Wisconsin elm flour staves, 
RO eer re Pee ore oe Tr oe eee .50 
No. ie" 28%-inch elm staves, net M......... Nominal 5.50 
No. 1, = inch kiln dried basswood heading, 
pee 0S GRAIN SSE AT ATR Se Se ee .07% to .08 
= 1, 17%-inch gum heading, per set, nomi- 
ON Wut ceo ecs te Mw ksouae ss aaa oe os 5S No demand 
- a 28% - inch gum staves, nominal...... 7.75 
M. n., 30-inch gum staveS............cc008 8.25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M..... 9.50 


Patent coiled elm hoops, 3%-foot, per M.... 8.50 to 9.00 








Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M 8.00 

Half barrel staves, elm, per M...... c. oe 

Half barrel basswood heading, per set -05 

Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M......... 5.00 to 5.50 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch........ 30 to .85 
Head lining, small lots, per M, 18-inch..... -60 
TOR-TOGNG BOOP PRCT oo cicccveseccacesess .46 
Bight PAtent BOGD BALTSIS....occcccevescesres .46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M......... 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels... .45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels..... .45 
RUMEE RE WOU WOOD 5.053 :5.6:6.819.016 a:0:6 3 doe 00058 

No. 1 white ash A tub staves 

Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M............ 

White oak, fe ee Sere 

Red oak, oil RE RPE B55 56 ose oo wos o ecb ace 
ES Pee re eee ree er eee 


Hickory box straps 

Lard tilerces ...... re sie 
eR SII 5G 50 igo 9 615.9% Sie 8 SiN hia dd ow lnie aes 
Pork barrels, ash .,...... sein ve beens xewens 
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